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PREFACE. 


Nove ty, pleasure, and information, are— 
the three objects which principally occupy ; 
the mind of every traveller who meditates 
an excursion into foreign countries : of the 
two former he is certain, and it will be his 
own fault if he does not reap the latter : but 
as to. the quantity of the: crop, much must 
‘depend upon himself, and the care he takes 
‘in collecting it. We all travel with diffe- 
rent views : “sua cuique *voluntas : and. reach’ 
travel ler Proposes to himse self s some favouri te 


Tine. of pursuit. a 


viii 
: ~The object’ particularly pointed out to 
us an Italy, is. the recollection of former 
times, ‘and a ‘comparison of those times 
with the present; to restore to our 
minds the classical studies of our youth ; to 
visit those places recorded in history as the 
residences of illustrious characters of anti- 
quity, or rendered interesting by historical 
facts and anecdotes ; to admire and reflect 
upon those remains of polished architecture 
and sculpture, which the hand of time has 
fortunately spared ; and to trace the pro- 
gress of painting, from the arid schools of 
Giotto and Cimabue, to the more perfect 
studies of on par and. the. 


Caracci. 


- With ‘enke views ‘the late lamented: ii 
flees: Mr. Eustace, | pursued - his course. 


‘through ] Italy ; ; and with such views, I trust, 


many of his countrymen will follow. his | 
steps, guided by the itinerary of his travels. 
With similar views I myself spent five years 
on the Continent ; and I now, with diffi- 
dence, submit to the public a portion of 
those travela,extracted from my daily jour- 


nals. 


~The first routine of every traveller on 
the Continent is nearly the same; and the 
general object (but too often) is to see as 
much in as short a time as possible. Many 
persons are indeed restrained, from a want 
of the necessary time required for viewing 
things -with minuteness and _ attention ; 
whilst others are restrained by a want of 
: proper curiosity. — The Granp Tour 
through France, Switzerland, Italy, ‘Ger- 
"many, and Holland, is, in general, as much 


as the tourist thinks it necessary to under- 


xX 


take and perform : though of late years the 
spirit of investigation has made a consider- 
able progress, and the distant shores of 
Greece and Kgypt, as well as the frozen 
regions of the North, have attracted the at- 


tention of our British youth. 


Such was the first tour undertaken by 
Mr. Eustace in the year 1801; and such 
was my own at a preceding period. Cu- 
riosity hastened our progress ; nor was our 
ardour abated till we had examined the 
wonders of the Imperial City, and revelled 


in the luxuries of the gay Parthenope. 


With far different views, my second ex- 
pedition to the Continent was undertaken, 
commenced, and terminated. Having 
gained a sufficient knowledge of the Italian 
language to enable me to interrogate without 


x1 


the aid of an interpreter, I quitted the road 
for the path, the capitals for the provinces, 
and proceeded with increased confidence, 


and I need not add with increased delight. 


Whilst the more remote shores of Egypt, 
Greece, and India are visited and described, 
itis somewhat singular, that the interior of 
Italy should remain so little known, and so 
little frequented. From the native histo- 
rians alone can we gain that information so 
necessary to the tourist, who ventures on 
an unbeaten track. A general description 
of Italy was much wanted, as a guide both 
to the old and the young traveller ; none of 
any repute having been published since the 
‘travels of Keysler, Misson, and Nugent ; 
for 1 cannot give implicit credit to the tra- 
vels of Frenchmen, whose vivacity too fre- 
quently gets the better of fidelity. 


Xl 


This deficiency has been very ably sup- 
plied by Mr. Eustace ; and the literary as 
well as the travelling world will ever have 
cause to Jament, that he was so suddenly 
arrested in his carthly career, and that the 
projects which he had formed for a conti- 
nuation of his travels were most unfortu- 


natcly terminated by the hand of fate. 


Had these his plans been accomplished, 
all additions to his work would have been 
deemed unnecessary. In the present case, 
I think it a duty incumbent on me as a 
traveller, who journeyed with the same 
classical views as our late lamented author, 
to fill up those gaps which he has left open. 
I shall be cautious to avoid making any 
criticisms or remarks on his very able and 
judicious work, which has been so justly 


encouraged and approved ; and I shall be 


Xi 
cautious also in not treading over the same 
ground : but, in some few instances, we 
must occasionally meet on the same road ; 
but, above all other considerations, I shall 
most strictly adhere to fidelity of narrative 
and description, and endeavour to stick to 


the text which I have adopted as my motto. 


Quid enim laboro, nisi ut omni questione veritas explicetur ? 
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Journal of a Tour from Siena to the Maremma, 
Volterra, Populonia, Isle of Elba, Piombino, 
and Grosseto. 


COR MAGIS TIBI SENA PANDIT. 


Sucu are the cordial words with which the tra- 
veller is greeted, on entering the city gates of 
Siena; and, if I may be allowed to judge by my 
own particular feelings, he will have no reason to 
repent of a residence in that city. In many respects 
Srena has claims superior to any other. town in 
Italy, particularly as an eligible summer residence. | 
Its sitaation amongst the Apennines is airy and 
healthy ; ; the heat of its climate, even in the midst 
of summer, is not oppressive: its society is agree- 
able and unaffected ; and the purity of its language 
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and accent is eeceanile allowed to surpass that of 
any other province. It becomes, therefore, a most 
desirable residence for those who wish to be in- 
structed in the language of the country, and who 
are desirous of avoiding the oppressive heats of 
Florence, the pestilential vapours of the Cam- 
pagna, and the musqnitos | of ae 


--As a school of early painting, Sizna disputes 
precedency with Florence; and Guido da Siena, 
who was born in 1191, and who has left a paint- 
ing in the church of S. Domenico, with the date 
of 1221, seems to bear away the palm of priority 
from Cimabue, whose birth is stated to have been 
in the year 1240. | | 


~ Many excellent specimens of early fresco paint- 
ings are dispersed about the city, especially one of 
Christ by Sodoma, in which there is'a dignity of 
—— added to an rs most ges appro- 


“Bat the object-1 most works. of the travelley? 8 
notice at Siena is. the Cathedral, which, as far as 
egutds “its pavement, may be deemed unique. 
Phe following minute account of it, extracted from 
the Diario Senese. by Gigli, and the Lettere Senesi 
by ate ‘Valle, Hamed — eee to» my | 
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. The Duomo, or cathedral church, claims . par- 
ticular attention, as one of the finest buildings in| 
Italy ; and a slight sketch of its history may not, 
therefore, be unacceptable. This metropolitan 
church occupies the site of a Heathen temple, de: 
dicated to the goddess Minerva. It was conse- 
crated for the Christian worship by Pope Alexan- 
der the Third, in 1169. In 1250, the choir was. 
faced with black and white marble, and in the suc- 
ceeding year the rest of the edifice. The marble 
_ pulpit was erected in 1266; and in 1284, the fa- 
cade towards the Hospital, executed, after the 
- design of Nicolo da Pisa, by the three sculptors 
Lapo, Donato, and Goro, who on that account 
were declared citizens of Siena. Duccio of Siena 
began the picture for the high altar, and completed 
it in 1310, having received sixteen soldi a day for 
his labour. This picture now stands by the side 
of the altar St. Ansano, and is.coloured on the 
back. In 1333, the marble facade was perfected, 
and adorned with various devices. In 1338, ata 
period when the population of Siena amounted to 
one hundred thousand souls, the inhabitants began 
te enlarge their cathedral ; but the. fatal. srortality 
_ of 1348: puta stop to their works, and. the fands: 
which had been raised for the execution. were ap- 
" plied: to: other purposes more necessary... The par 
a ticular: curiosity, of which this. ebarch m0 a pustly 
i bodst, is its elegant mosaic pavement. Daecio. of 
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Siena, i in. 1350, began that part of it, which is be- 
neath the altar of St.Ansano. In 1424, the pave- 
ment under the three steps of the high altar, re- 
. presenting David, Sampson, Moses, Judas Macca- 
“beus, and Joshua, was completed ; and forty years 
afterwards Matteo da Siena proceeded to embellish 
the’ ‘part under the altar, of the crucifix, with the 
history of the martyrdom of the Innocents. The 
‘twelve sybills were added in 1483; and in 1500, 
Domenico Beccafumi, alias Mecarino, completed 
this magnificent pavement, by executing the middle 
“part, next the pulpit. 


Many other interesting particulars, respecting 
the paintings and decorations of this cathedral, 
may be collected from the Diario Senese, by Gigli, 
and the Lettere Senesi, by Della Valle; from whom 
I have drawn the preceding account of this most 
beautiful work in mosaic. The style differs entirely 
from that adopted by the Greeks and Romans, 
who invariably used small square fessere, of vari- 
ous colours; whereas these at Siena are large 
pieces of marble artfully inlaid, and resemble, in 
effect, drawings in black and white chalk. This 
exquisite: work is held in proper estimation by the 
euratoresof the church, is kept covered with 
planks, and: displayed only on particular occasions. 
A> beantiful and. pertoat§ oe is' to” me seen nutes 
: the bishop's pulpit. fee 
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‘Siena was formerly a Romari colony, distin- 
guished by the title of Sena Juxra, and it still 
bears for its arms the device of Romulus.and Re- 
mus suckled by a wolf, several of which are 
sculptured on pedestals in different parts of the 
city. For many successive years it continued.to 
enjoy its independence and republican honours. 
About the year 1541, it became a prey to the 
foreign factions of France and Spain, which at that 
period disturbed the tranquillity of italy. In 
1554, it was ceded by the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth to his son Philip, who, in the following’ 
year relinquished it to Cosmo the First, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and since that period it has con- 
tinued a part of the Tuscan dominions. 


Having briefly described the principal features 
of this city, and whose immediate environs will 
furnish a variety of good subjects for the pencil, 
I shall now introduce my readers into a country 
highly celebrated in the annals of ancient history, 
and once inhabited by the civilized Etruscan nation, 
from whose downfal Imperial Rome derived her 
growing strength and exalted . prosperity : ‘bat 
though at present neglected and, dep@pulated, 
Erruria will still afford to the antiquary and his 
torian. matter for observation and: -teflection, and" 
“many interesting memorials still remain to. attest 
its former existence and rude magnificence. & | 
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My winter had been: spent partly at Siena and 
sik at Forence. But the approach of spring, 
which in Italy is the most delightful season of the 
year, roused me from the abodes of ease and dis- 
sipation, and summoned me to the field in search 
of new scenery and fresh information. Novelty 
has always charms, and to none more than to my-' 
self. Hence in all my peregrinations I have been 
anxious to visit districts little known and unex- 
plored by modern travellers. At this time I 
resolved to penetrate into the country inhabited by 
the ancient Etrurians, a people, whose language, 
and even whose alphabet, have baffled the re- 
searches of the scholar and antiquary; a people, 
whose territory was separated from the city of 
Rome only by the Tiber ; from whom the Romans 
borrowed many an useful art and valuable science ; 
and whose downfal opened the way to that career 
of glory, which finally cece their Songuerors 
masters of the world. } 


> Sindy, April 1g. I Pe Siena, ane for 
ten: ‘miles followed the great road to Florence. I 
then turited to the left, and proceeded. along that 
leading to Colle, partly through a wood of ever- 
green’ ‘oaks, which here overspreads- ‘the moun. 
“atte to ‘the left. The road was” _ good, and 
within ‘three hours 1 cae the’ P Jourey in 
my pring 
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Colle, though a small town, is the see of a 
bishop, and built partly on an eminence, partly in 
a plain. It is divided into the upper and lower, 
alta e. bassa. The approach is rendered picturesque 
by a fine bridge of one arch, considerably broad 
and lofty. It is thrown over the river Elsa, which 
rises at a few miles distance, and flowing by Pog- 
gibonsi and Castel Fiorentino, falls into the Arno 
at the Ponte d’Elsa, beyond Empoli. In the rock 
and walls adjoining the bridge the water has 
already worn several cavities, which must prove 
dangerous to the structure itself, without a speedy 
remedy. Colle is remarkable for its manufacture 
of paper, for which there are thirty mills sia ie 
in the town and neighbourhood. 


In the church of St. Agostino is a good picture 
by Ludovico Cigoli, who is called the Florentine 
Correggio: it represents Christ taken down from 
the Cross: the figure of St. Jerome, which is in- 
troduced on the left, is a very fine portrait. Near 
the town isa well, formed apparently of ancient 
sculpture, though not remarkable for excellence, 
On the four sides are basso relievas, representing, 
ae Plonghing with oxen. 2. Threshing: of corn. 
3. A vintage. 4. "Making wine. . It is near. the 
: house. of Agostino. Giugni, where I was. tolerably 
dodge d.. A new. hospital i is building at Colle, on 
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scale sufficiently large’ to contain an hundred and 
twenty persons. — | | | 


Monday, April 20. After dinner I left Colle, 
and took leave of my carriage. The environs are 
well cultivated; but as I proceeded, the country 
became wild, woody, and barren. The road in 
general is ill paved, and very hilly. To Volterra 
the ascent is long and steep. I was five hours on 
my journey, in consequence of the badness of the 
road, the slowness with which I. was obliged to 
travel on account of my baggage horse, and a 
violent thunder storm which caught me on my 
route, | 


-VoLTERRA, in point of situation, is perhaps 
the most elevated town of residence in Italy. It 
occupies a species of plain, on the summit of a 
mountain. This was likewise the site of the 
ancient town, which is accurately described by 
Strabo.* There was, however, a great variation 
as to size; for the ancient walls embraced a 


* Volaterranus ager mari alluitur: hoc autem modo edi- 
ficatum est oppidum. In profunda valle sublimis et preeceps 
undique collis extat, cujus in vertice planities est, in hac sita 
ipsius sunt urbis menia, ad quam stad. xv. ascensus est ex 
basi; .rupes tota ardug:atque difficilis est-—Strabo. - 
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circuit of seven miles, while the modern comprise. 
but three. Although a considerable difference of 
opinion has existed among antiquaries respecting 

the twelve towns of Etruria, Volterra has been ge-— 
_nerally estimated as one. The place it occupies in. 
history, and the numerous fragments of antiquity 

found in its neighbourhood, authenticated by 

Etruscan characters, admit little doubt teapecrns 

its s right to this Gienenon: | | 


Of the few remains of Etruscan architecture 
the most: remarkable are, the Porta dell’ Arco, the 
Piscina, supposed to have been originally a reser- 
voir of water, and the walls, which are still easily 
traced. The two first are very perfect. From the 
present fortress I descended through different 
apertures to the Piscina. . It is divided into three 
apartments, and is the most perfect specimen of 
Etruscan workmanship now existing at Volterra. 
Exact admeasurements of it are given in a work 
lately published, by the Abbate Giachi (page 
-121—2*). This gentleman was not only my 
guide on the occasion, but also shewed me the 
most interesting objects in the town and its vici- 
ae If weeny ber nia size of the stones 


on 





* Saggio di ‘ricerche: ‘sopra lo state anitico e moderno di 
Volterra, opera del sacerdote ‘Antonio ie eae Ato. 
‘Firenze, 1786. | | 
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employed in ‘ig walls and other buildings, the ar- 
ighitectnte of the Etruscans was simple and bold; 
and their knowledge of mechanics very. great. 
From them was probably derived the present Tus- 
can or rustic style. In consistence and solidity it 
bears the character of their works, as may be seen 
by many examples at Florence. — 


_ If we may estimate the perfection of the Etrus- 
can sculpture, from the numerous basso relievos 
on the sarcophagi found in this neighbourhood, we 
cannot ascribe to it any very high degree of merit ; 
for though abundant specimens are preserved in 
the museums, few are executed with skill, or 
knowledge of the art. But perhaps this may be 
deemed a partial jodgment. Sepulchral monu- 
ments were probably kept ready fabricated, by 
sculptors, to supply the constant demand; and 
consequently we cannot expect them to exhibit 
great variety of subjects, or delicacy of finishing. 
The forms of their vases were equally perfect and 
elegant. . Different parts of Etruria were distin- 
guished for their mauufactories of pottery and 
earthenware. The ware of Arezzo, which was the 
most celebrated, was red. That of Chinsi differed 
-from the ware. manufactured at Volterra, which 
was 8 very light, cevered with a shining black var- 
nish, and. decorated with basso relieyos,:and other 
“ ornaments, as well executed as if in bronze. . From 
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the numerous. sepulchres, or ¢poge?, discovered 
without the ancient walls, particularly on the hills. 
of Portone and Monte Bradone, have been. drawn 
the valuable specimens of Etruscan workmanship, 
which enrich the different museums of Europe. 
But, notwithstanding the number. thus sold and 
dispersed, an extensive collection still remains in 
the modern Volterra. The principal is that of the 
Palazzo Publieo, which has been much augmented 
by the addition of the celebrated Guarnacci mu- 
seum and library. It is almost completely dis- 
posed in: several apartments, and both collections 
are entrusted to the superintendance of a librarian. 
An elegant mosaic pavement, found near the an- 
cient theatre, is now lying i in one of the rooms. 
In the forms of the sarcophagi there is little va- 
riety, and the same subjects frequently recur. ‘They 
are mostly drawn from fabulous history, and many 
from Homer, alluding to the heathen mythology. 
Some have been gilt, others. painted, and the most 
valuable are inscribed with Etruscan characters. 
A reposing figure generally forms the lid or cover 
of the sarcophagus. Many: of these are remarke 
able for the’ bad proportions ‘of the head ‘and’ 
Jimbs: and, indeed; as I have before’ — 
few iicecnas ay cataina: in conn eae ooo 











| in the Giorgi’ ipidane™ ‘is 5 ‘stot er a 
0 nie* fragment ‘is ‘singular: “It: Geyireneitet: Poly- ; 
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phemus, with ¢wo eyes, in the act of raising a 
rock, to hurl at. Ulysses and his companions, who 
are sailing away in their vessel. This novelty, 
which may perhaps be ascribed to the inadvertence 
of the workman, has caused much literary discus- 
sion, and given birth to a learned treatise. The 
figure of Polyphemus is well sculptured. 


At the Badia is a small collection, chiefly con- 
sisting of vases found in its neighbourhood, many 
of which are very elegant in form. Here is also a 
fine Scarabee of Etruscan sculpture. 


In the Casa Guarnacci is a celebrated statue of 
Hercules, by Glycon of Athens, whose name ap- 
pears on the pedestal. The legs, arms, feet, and 
lower part of the belly, are in the exquisite style 
of Grecian sculpture; the muscles strongly marked, 
and characteristic of the hero and the deity.. The 
head and breast are inferior in every respect. 
The head appears antique, but from the style and 
its. diminutive proportions, compared with the 
body, it certainly could not have ney be- 
— to the torso. cee 


pon ee auiierous ipogei, which have been 
discovered, few remain now open ; for after they 
‘were ransacked, the entrances were again closed. 
Still, however, the zealous investigator of antiqui- 
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ties may fully gratify his curiosity in visiting two 
which are yet perfect. These are on the Colle 
del Portone, adjoining the Villa Inghirami. One. 
is called Le Buche det Saracini. It is very spaci- 
ous, but so low, that I could traverse it only on my 
knees. From its size and construction, it was 
probably a public burying-place. The dpogeo, be- 
longing to the same villa, is different in structure, 
much higher, and divided into apartments. Seve- 
ral fragments of alabaster sarcophagi, &c. are still 
left, in order to give an idea of one of these sepul- 
chres when discovered ; for none remain in their 
antique or original state, having been opened, and 
perhaps robbed of their most valuable contents, 
by the barbarians who invaded Italy. 


The Zerme, or baths, of which the form, the 
pipes for conveying steam or vapour, and some 
fragments of the ancient mosaic pavements, are 
still seen, appear to have been of Roman construc- 
tion. The figure of the theatre, or amphitheatre, 
may also be traced at Vallebuona. Columns and 
other relics have been dug up in the vicinity. A 
cornice of the composite order, discovered here, 
affd supposed to have belonged to the. theatre, 
is obviously of Roman workmanship. But as 
there were other public buildings adjoining, pat: 
ticularly the baths, in which was. found the mosaic 
pavement, now in the Palazzo Publico, we cannot 
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decisively conclude to what structure such.a frag. 
‘ment belonged. The site of what is called the 
theatre has never been properly searched, so that 
little cin be said respecting its original destitation. 


The Casa di Marmi at Portone, which is de- 
scribed by Targioni, in his Travels through Italy, 
as entirely built with the fragments of old sarco- 
phagi, no longer exists in the same state, if it ever 
‘really did exist, according to his description. But 
of this I much doubt, for in the whole fabric’I 
discovered only two pieces of alabaster. 


So much for antiquities. As to the produc- 
tions of modern art, little can be expected in a 
small prunes town. 


| The pelea of the Inghirami, Giorgi, Riccia- 
relli, and Mazzoni families contain the best pic- 
‘tures in Volterra. In the Casa Ricciarelli, which 
formerly boasted of the Murder of the Innocents, 
a fine picture by Daniel di Volterra, is another of 
Elias, ascribed to the same painter ; but-of this I 
entertain adoubt. In the Casa Mazzoni is a small 
gallery, painted by Daniel di} folterra. The other 
pictures are neither worthy the notice of the ama- 
0 nor of we neunerent oa a ER ayy Be 











"Some mse eet sa the Fineien: ck ielak 
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to be found in the shatehes In- St. Dalmazia, a 

Deposition from the Cross, by Roselli, scholar of 
Daniel dj Volterra: this picture is soon to be 
removéd to the ducal gallery at Florence. In St. 
Chiara, an altar-piece, by Franceschini, allowed to 
be his best work. The figure of St. John is very 
fine. After finishing this picture, he repaired to 
Rome to study; and on his return, reviewing it, 
he was so satisfied as to exclaim, Zu sei bella! 
“ Thou art indeed fine!” . In the Duomo is an ex- 
cellent copy of the Magdalen, which graces the 
Barberini palace at Rome: it was retouched by 
Guido himself. The sacristy contains a good pic- 
ture by Naldini: the figure of a young man in the 
fore ground displays great merit. The Capella 
Inghirami is painted in fresco, by Giovanni di St. 
Giovanni. Its altar-piece is by Domenichino, and 
represents the fall of Saul. In the Badia are two 
pictures by Victor, one of which is the Deposition 
from..the Cross, in the style of Andrea del Sarto. 
Also, one in the church, by Mascagna ; and a 
Supper in the Refectory, by the same hand. The 
sacristy. contains a fresco, by Franceschini. The 
churches of St. Giusto and St. Agostino are hand: 
some. bhildings. Near St. Giusto are seen the 
remains of the. ancient. church of the same name: 
which fell to ruin. ‘by the sinking of the ground. 
‘Similar gestae are —" seen at a Place called 


Le Balee.. 
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The prison or dungeon, called Z/ Masti, me- 
rits a visit. The lower cells are completely hor- 
rible. In one of these the Conte Felicini was im- 
mured fifteen years. The bricks are worn where 
he was accustomed to walk. On seeing these re- 
ceptacles, the present Grand Duke exclaimed that 
they were not sufficiently horrible for hell, but too 
horrible for a prison. Poco per Tinferno; ma 
troppo per prigione. Since that time no one has been 
confined in them. This prison was erected in the 
time of Cosmo de Medici; and being situated on 
the most elevated ground, it commands the noblest 
view of the surrounding country, while it forms the 
best and principal object at a distance. 


A number of workmen are here employed in 
making vases and other ornaments of alabaster. I 
saw few which were well executed; and nonce 
like those of Pisani at Florence, copied from the 
exquisite antique specimens with which the coun- 
try abounds. 


I formed many acquaintances at Voltcrra, and 
spent the interval of my stay very agrecably. I 
was lodged in the house of my friend Marcello 
Inghirami. 


Thursday, April 23. We departed together in 
the afternoon for the Pomarancie, where he pos- 
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sesses 8 Villa. In our way we visited the old and new 
salt works, which not only supply Tuscany, but 
other parts, with that commodity. The new works 
are built on a good plan, but the springs are con- 
ducted thither from the old works. From the 
badness of the air, and the mortality it causes, 
they are called Le Mote. Between Volterra and 
Le Moie the soil is barren and chalky, resembling 
that bordering the road to Rome near Siena ; but 
in the vicinity of Le Moie, the country again be- 
comes woody. 


Friday, April 24. I took leave of my friend 
Marcello, and quitted Pomarancie, to approach the 
sea coast. From the badness of the roads I was 
unable to proceed beyond Sughereto, a little village 
environed on three sides by an amphitheatre of 
woods, and on the fourth open to an extensive 
plain. Four miles from Pomarancie are the for- 
nact of Monte Carboli; sulphureous springs, which 
occupy a large space in a wide and desolate plain. 
These springs emit immense volumes of smoke, 
and boiling water to a considerable height, with a 
bubbling or hissing noise, and a strong smell of 
sulphur and bitumen. ‘The waters unite, and form 
a brook possessing the same qualities. I observed 
very little appearance of sulphur deposited on the 
edge of the springs. On the road are two similar 
Jornaci ; those of Sasso, on the left seem consider- 
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able, the others on the right trifling. In a thick 
wood on the side. of the road is a small spring, 
which bubbles and is — as if boiling; but the 
water is cold. 


For seven or eight miles the road led along 
the bed of the river Cornia, the banks of which are 
feathered with beautiful groves of the oak and 
ilex. The whole face of the country is woody, 
and indeed for many miles a continued forest. 
The air is bad, and in consequence the population 
scanty. We could not find even a house to shel- 
ter us for the distance of twenty miles, between Le 
Pomarancie and Sughereto. 


It must be confessed that the Maremma miles 
are of an unusual length; for the whole day, from 
half past seven to half past four, was spent in 
traversing that space. The country is stony with- 
out any regular track, so that the assistance of a 
guide is indispensable. | | 


_. Approaching Sughereto, vegetation becomes 
more abundant, and various delicate shrubs, such 
as myrtles, pomegranates, &c. bespeak the mild- 
ness of the climate. Before I reached Monte 
@ Werboli, I descried to the’ left a castle on the 

summit of a high mountain, called Rocca Sillana. 
Tr was informed that it is a mile in circumference. 
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From the name it’ may possibly’:have: been “a 
fortress, erected in the time of Sylla, who establish- 
ed colonies in Tuscany. Volterra, though situated 
on so elevated a spot, abounds with springs: of 
fresh water; there is also one se eat with 
some emaleree: | | 


At  Suchersis I found alittle osteria, a civil and 
obliging bi host, and a decent ares and bee: 


| ee ‘ae 25. From iihiinlee Ty pro- 
ceeded through the plain to Populonia. -Here I 
observed a striking difference in fertility between 
the Maremma and the country I had left. The 
crops of corn were rich, and vegetation consider- 
ably more advanced. Here the oaks were almost 
in full foliage, whereas in other parts they were yust 
‘budding. To the right I left Campiglia, situated 
on an eminence, and soon after reached the iron 
mines at the Caldane. These are. singular, and 
deserve notice from the nature of the water which 
supplies them. It is collected in a kind of lake 
er reservoir, and is so clear that I could see the 
bottom. The whole ‘body of water is warm, the 
springs which enter the lake, and the springs whieh 
issue from it; are equally so, and preserve their 
temperature thronghout. ..These-were probably 
the streams described. by Pliny -as:rising near the 
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ancient city. of Vetulonia. He observes that-fish 
lived in them; and the same remark was made on 
these by an inhabitant of the place. The descrip- 
tion of the ruins of Vetulonia, not far distant, as 
given by Leandro Alberti, induced me to make 
many inquiries respecting them, but in vain. 
After an hour’s delay I proceeded to Populonia, 
which is situated on an eminence, and appears at 
a considerable distance. The road thither is very 
good, and leads through an extensive plain. This 
stage is computed at ten miles only; but those 
who follow my track will deem the computation 
very erroneous. | 


Having dined at the villa of the Cavalieri 
Desideri, who are proprietors of the whole adja- 
cent country, I pursued my road from Populonia 
towards Piombino, the wretched capital of a princi- 
pality, to which it gives name. The prince or 
sovereign, Ludovizi Compagno, resides at Rome, 
and: is the owner of the noble villa ano 80 
ot in fine statues and paintings. 


rs “Had I see cihined an seyiain in the house of 
‘an acquaintance, Cavalieri Falchi, I sh ould have 
fared sadly; perhaps I should not have found even 
a bed. Nature has supplied these parts of Italy 
-with the advantages of a rich soil, and good ports, 
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adapted for commerce; but her gifts are rendered 
nugatory by the badness of the air and the conse- 
quent want of population. 


ISLAND OF ELBA. 


Sunday, April 26. At seven o'clock I em- 
barked on board the felucca, which sails on San- 
days and Thursdays to the Isle of Elba; and with 
little or no wind completed the passage in three 
hours. I landed at Rio, and walked to the town 
of the same name, about two miles up the coun- 
try. Its situation, at the foot of lofty mountains, 
is picturesque, and resembles that of some of the 
places which I saw in Switzerland. The popula- 
tion, amounting to two thousand souls, is very 
large for so inconsiderable a place. I was recom- 
mended to Signor Pellegrini, who gave me as good 
a lodging as his house and the circumstances of 
the town afforded. After dinner I walked to an 
eminence two miles distant, which is surmounted 
with the ruins of an ancient castle, called Zorre 
di Gtove, and said to have been destroyed by the 
celebrated Barbarossa. The approach is through 
a thick grove of ilex, and the spot itself commands 
a noble and extensive view of the adjacent coast 
and sea. 


Monday, April 27. Went by land to Porto 
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Ferrajo, distant three miles. In the way I crossed 
an arm of the sea, ‘two miles wide.. There is an- 
other land road, but considerably longer. I passed 
the fortress of Volterrajo, situated on a lofty rock, 
and forming an object highly picturesque. The 
surrounding mountains abound with a great variety 
of odoriferous plants, mostly of the kinds which 
in England are carefully preserved in green-houses : 
they were now in fall bloom and beauty, and for 
the greater part of my ride I almost fancied my- 
self in a flower garden, where the sight and smell 
were equally gratified. With a brisk gale I crossed 
over to Porto Ferrajo, in less than a quarter of an 
hour; and after the form, required from all stran- 
gers, of giving my name to the officer on guard, I 
went to examine the few objects 1 in the town which 
merit attention. | 


Porro Ferraso belongs to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, and in regard to situation, neatness, 
and construction, it surpassed the expectations [ 
had conceived of what was to be seen in the island. 
It'is commanded by two lofty forts, 17 Falcone and 
La Stella; and a new light-house is now building. 
From these two forts, Saccralaile from the first, 
the eye is: gratified with the finest views of the 
port, adjacent coast, and country. The approach 
to the harbour and its entrance are picturesque. 
-The houses are built on the declivity of a hill, 
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forming a species of amphitheatre ; and the har- 
bour is shut up with a chain, which opens to admit 
vessels. The interior of the town is neat: it con- 
tains the only inn in the island, which is good, if 
I may judge from the few hours I remained there. 
The forts are kept in proper order; and, as a cor- 
poral quaintly observed, want only men, arms, 
and provisions, to render them strong. They must 
have been constructed at a vast expense, and one 
face in particular is formed by a perpendicular cut 
in the rock of great height. Here are two cannon, 
remarkably fine, cast by Cosmo Cennini Fiorentino, 
who founded two others at the same time, which 
are still preserved at Leghorn. 


After dinner I left Porto Ferrajo, and crossed 
to a place opposite, called Le Grotte. Here are 
the ruins of a vast building, situated on an emi- 
nence. The subterraneous vaults, from which it 
derives its name, still exist in a perfect state. 
These are gencrally arched, the exterior constructed 
with stone, like the opus reticulatum of the Ro- 
mans, and the sides, roof, and floor, coated with 
cement or stucco. As I had never before found 
any mention of these ruins, and have hitherto 
obtained no information respecting them in the 
island, I shall not hazard an opinion respecting the 
purpose for which they were intended. 
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‘ Returning to the place where I had left my 
horses, I took a different road back to Rio. For 
some time I followed the line of coast, and then 
penetrated into the mountains, opposite the fortress 
of Volterrajo, which on all sides rears its crested 
head above the neighbouring heights, and forms a 
striking object for the painter. Those who love 
the savage and unadorned features of nature, may 
indeed fully gratify their curiosity by exploring 
this rugged and mountainous tract. 


‘Tuesday, April 28. I employed the morning 
in viewing the iron mines of Rio, which were no 
less celebrated for their astonishing richness in 
ancient, than they are in modern, times.. Of the 
Island of Elba, Virgil observes, | 


Insula inexhaustis chalybum generosa metallia : 


and many other writers have re-echoed the ex- 
pression. In working the mines, several caverns 
have been discovered, which were excavated by 
the ancients. One is open, and the marks of their 
tools may still be traced on the rock. Another is 
closed, which:, as I was informed, extended near a 
quarter of a mile in length. The present mode of 
working is easier, the galleries being open to the 
air, and not under ground. A vast mountain seems 
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to be almost entirely formed of iron ore, which in 
general is of the richest and most productive kind. 
At the extremity of the gallery, now open, the ore 
becomes bad, which is apparently the reason why 
it was left in its preseut state. Either new veins 
of metal must have been formed, or the ground 
must have fallen in considerably before its mouth; 
for it was accidentally discovered three years ago 
by the miners who wrought their way into it. 
About two hundred and twenty men and boys are 
employed in these works, and about forty asses. 
Both the ore and rubbish are convcyed in carts, 
each driven with great rapidity by two men. 
Good specimens from these mines are eagerly col- 
lected by all lovers of natural history, for the beau- 
tiful brilliancy of the colours. At present, how- 
ever, these are found in less abundance than for- 
merly, and in fact are no longer to be discovered, 
except by the greatest chance. The masses of ore 
are generally detached by the force of gunpowder, 
and during my stay I witnesed two or three ex- 
plosions. Adjoining the mines the soil is red, 
with a mixture of ycllow ochre. As there is not 
a sufficient supply of water to give motion to the 
usual machinery of a foundry, the ore is conveyed 
out of the island to be smelted. The foundries, 
belonging to the Prince of Piombino, are at Fol- 
lonica, on the opposite coast, and at Cornia near 
Sughereto. According to the accounts of several 
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authors, the same method was sao in ancient 
times. ee | oe | | 


After dinner, I rode to Capo Castello, on the 
north-eastern part of the island, where on an emi- 
nence are seen the ruins of what is called the Palazzo 
della Regina dell’ Elba. Who this queen was, we 
have yet to learn. At all events the ruins indicate 
that the fabric was large, though not so extensive 
as that opposite Porto Ferrajo, called Le Grotte. 
From a comparison of the two ruins, I am inclined 
to think the original fabrics were erected about 
the same period, and possibly for a similar pur- 
pose. Here are three vaulted apartments remain- 
ing, coated with stucco, and resembling those of 
Le Grotte. About half a mile distant are the 
remains of an old chureh, St. Miniato, near which 
many antiquities, but not of a remote date, have 
been found. From what I have observed, I think 
myself justified in concluding, that the situation 
of the towns and villages has undergone a change. 
St. Catarina, near Rio, for example, seems to have 
been the site of the old town; as also Le Grote, 
instead of Porto Ferrajo. Capo Castello, also, was 
apparently once inhabited, though at present only 
a few ‘scattered habitations are found along the 
coast. In my return I traversed another part of 
the beautiful grove of ilex which sweeps round the 
neight crowned by the Torre di Giove. The beauty 
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of this natural plantation is scarcely paralleled ; 
the trees are full grown, and of great height; and 
the underwood consists of an intermixture of the 
ae philerea, ae heath, &e. 


Wednesday, April 29. In my way to Porto 
Ferrajo, I traversed the romantic rocks under the 
fortress of Volterrajo. ‘ This pass is called Lz 
Stretti, or the streights. As I could not find a 
boat on the shore, I pursued a more circuitous 
road on horseback. It winds round a spacious 
bay, and is more tedious than the other, but it 
afforded me the opportunity of seeing the coast in 
another point of view, and of visiting the old and 
new salt works. The sea water is received. in re- 
servoirs, and the salt crystallised by the heat of 
the sun only: the produce of the works is consi- 
derable. By land the entrance to Porto Ferrajo 
presents only a line of fortifications, interspersed 
with draw-bridges, and other appendages of de- 
fence. I found the whole town zealously See 
in —ae to the honour of their — saint. 


-‘Thureday, April 30. The oats proving 
rainy, I was detained at Porto Ferrajo till half- 
past two. I then proceeded, and on leaving the 
| plain of Porto Ferrajo, which is two miles wide, and 
finely cultivated, I began to ascend the mountains, 
wie a thick brushwood of heaths,.myrtlés, and. 
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other evergreens. Passing by the Jonnara, or tunny 
fishery, belonging to the Prince of Piombino, I 
soon reached the port of Marciana. Here I ob- 
served several vessels on the stocks. Marciana is 
situated in a little plain, between the coast and the 
mountains, which is well cultivated, and laid out 
in vineyards. ‘The ascent to the village is steep, 
and it is embosomed in a thick grove of chesnut 
trees, As I was not provided with letters of re~ 
commendation, I was obliged to betake myself to 
the osteria, where I found a clean bed, and a frugal, 
though wholesome repast, 3 


Castanez molles et pressi copia lactis, 


with a bottle of excellent Muscat wine. 


Friday, May 1. Rose at day-break, and as- 
cendeda mile up the mountain, to enjoy a fine view 
from.a little church called MZadonna del Monte, but a 
thick fog obliged me to return disappointed to my 
inn. These mountains are the loftiest in the island, 
and their summits are seldom free from clouds. 
After breakfast I proceeded through Poggio, a little 
village, at a short distance, and, like Marciana, 
situated on an eminence, surrounded with a grove 
of chesnuts... Some rivulets rolling down the 
rocks, amidst these bowers of venerable trees, pre= 
‘sented picturesque scenes. Emerging from the 
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groves, the same mountains meet the eye, clothed 
with heaths, &c. but as I proceeded ‘they became 
more stony. From the summit of this chain, the 
whole breadth. of the island is seen, and a view 
caugne of both seas. 


St. [lario and St. Piero, are two little towns, 
near each other, and not far distant from. the sea 
shore. Having letters of recommendation to per- 
sons at both places, I preferred St. Piero, as nearer 
the places which attracted my attention in this 
part of the island. The Arciprete Dini received 
me with that hospitality which is so acceptable 
and indeed necessary to strangers, who travel in a 
country where money cannot procure even a lodg- 
ing. After dinner I visited the object which had 
principally drawn me hither, the quarries of granite 
-at Seccheto, about three miles from St. Piero. 
The country is stony and barren, and the roads 
bad. These mountains seem to have been much fre- 
quented on all sides in former times. I observed 
numerous columns and fragments, in different 
states of preservation. Three columns of large 
dimensions remained perfect,.on one of which I 
observed the traces of an inscription, but. so de- 
faced as to be totally illegible. Also a block. of 
granite, evidently designed for a vase, such: as the 
‘Romans used to ornament their. fountains, and of 
which: several:are still preserved. in: different parts 
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of. Italy, particularly at Rome and Florence. - A 
part of the inside is hollowed out; and the forms 
of the two handles appear, but it was left un- 
finished. In the bed of the present rivulet is a 
ponderous block, on which a large circle is cut, 
but for what purpose I cannot divine; the dimen- 
sions being on so great a scale. Perhaps it was 
likewise intended for a vase, as there is another 
‘citcle traced within the larger. The mass itself 
remains united with the solid rock; though a nar- 
row cavity, following the form of the circle, shews 
that an attempt to detach it was begun. I pre- 
served the dimensions of these different fragments. 
The vase first mentioned, called Za Nave, is about 
six feet nine inches in diameter, the circle about 
sixteen feet six inches: the columns, two of which 
are similar, in respect to proportions, are about 
twenty-five feet in length, and in circumference 
nearly fourteen, English measure. Numerous co- 
jumns are scattered over the whole declivity of the 
mountain, down to the sea shore: a proof that 
these quarries were much wrought. When I con- 
sider the number of columns still entire m many 
parts of Italy, those which have been mutilated 
by the hands. of the barbarians of former times, 
and the statuaries of the present, and the still 
greater number buried in the earth ; I cannot -re- 
frain from thinking, that Egypt: alone did not 
‘supply the countless ornaments of this kind, which 
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the Romans lavished on their public and private 
buildings, but that they resorted to the quarries of 
Seccheto. It is still more probable, from the vi- 
cinity of Elba to the coast of Tuscany, that. the 
noble columns in the Duomo at Pisa, which are 
regarded as Egyptian, were rather drawn from 
ame island. 3 


The clearness of the atmosphere enabled mo 
to catch a pleasing view of the coast and adjacent 
isles. The nearest of these is Pianosa, formerly 
called Planasia, and mentioned as an island appro- 
priated to exiles ; Insula evulibus sedes consueta, 
nam Augustus Agrippam eo relegavit*. It is dis- 
tant from Elba about ten-miles, and differs from 
the many isles with which these seas are sprinkled, 
being entirely flat. Iwas nearly induced to visit 
it; but the fear of being discovered, and obliged to 
perform some days quarantine, deterred me from 
the attempt. It was wasted by Barbarossa, and 
for many years remained uncultivated. Lately, 
however, the inhabitants of St. Piero and St. Ila- 
rio have sown a considerable quantity of corn 
there, which is in the most flourishing state; and 
two or three hundred people will soon pass over 


: ~ * How little did I think, that, in the year 1814, the 
‘larger island of Aithalia, or Elba, a mou be Jesssamuabe to 
the same purpose, : 
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to-cut.and collect the harvest... The air is so pure; 
that the island is often. recommended as a residence 
te invalids, and generally with a good effect. 
There are very few springs of fresh water, and 
indeed. only one which can be called abundant: to 
reach it a cut has been made in the solid rock, 
probably by the ancients. Several subterraneous ' 
vaults and grottos have been discovered, which 
are ascribed to them, and some are vulgarly termed 
prisons. The castle remains; and the outside 
walls of a town. A supposition that the Turks 
sometimes land here, has occasioned the regu- 
lation with respect to quarantine; and as the 
court of Spain will not dispense with this pre- 
caution, the Prince cannot remove so great an im- 
pediment to the commerce and cultivation of the 
island. The next island is Monte Christi, unin- 
-habited, and consisting entirely of rocks and pre- 
cipices. As it contains an excellent spring, ships 
often touch there to water. 


Saturday, May 2. At break of day I took 
leave of the hospitable priest, and walked down 
to. the sea coast, where I found my felucca 
ready.-. My reason for leaving the horses, and 
proceeding by sea, was to avoid a tedious and 
rugged road over the mountains. In two hours, 
with: the advantage of a fresh wind, I reached 
Punta: della Calamita, or the loadstone. point, so- 
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called from. the: loadstone rocks foumd there.— 
weege veins of this substance are intermixed. with 
iren.ore ;.and from the verdigrease which tinetures. 
same of the strata, I imagine there is also.a.por- 
tion of copper. On the same spot is a yellowish: 
earth, much in request, and exported in great 
quantities: to Leghorn. The rocks and seij-on 
this. point of lagd appear to be wonder ve? rich in 
natural produetions. 











_ dis ere at the Madonna. delle Grazie, 
and. walked. up to the village of Capo Livere, 
where I found my Rio host, Pellegrini. The pos- 
sessions of this community are reckoned the best: 
in the island, and the inhabitants: the poorest. 
Its situation commands an extensive view of the 
coast, Porto Ferrajo, and Porto Lungone. The 
last place is two miles and a half distant, on the 
road to Rio. It belongs to Spain, and, next te 
Porto Ferrajo, is the ‘most considerable in the 
island. For some years it was held by the court 
of, Naples, and a strong garrison kept there. - The 
inbabitants are few, in comparison with the mili- 
tary.. It is situated on an eminence, and strongly. 
fortified... So wacomfortable. is the life of the sal- 
diery, and their treatment so hard, that numbers 
desert. A single anecdote will. prove the hard- 
ships. they undergo. A soldier deserted, and was 
taken at Porto Ferrajo. When brought before’ 


& magistrate to be delivered to ene Neapolitan off- 
VOL. V. } D 
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cers, he acknowledged that he had committed a 
murder in Tuscany; and alleged as a reason: for 
this voluntary confession, that he had rather ‘serve 
as a galley slave in Tuscany, than as a pole at 
Port’ aLamgone. Bae 


- “Quitting the direct road to Rio, 7 ae to 
the left to visit the Hermitage 4# Monserrato, 
situated in a deep recess, amidst barren and lofty 
mountains, which present many picturesque points 
of view. It probably borrowed its name from 
the celebrated convent of Monserrato, near Barce- 
lona, which it resembles in regard to its posi- 
tion) amidst a cluster of conical mountains. To 
survey as much .as possible of the island with the 
advaritage of a clear and tranquil atmosphere, I 
ascended a steep and rugged path, behind the 
Hermitage; to the summit of the impending moun- 
tains. Arriving at a spot called Sass: Tedeschi, I 
énjoyed one of the noblest views in nature. “I 
saw almost the whole island expanded beneath, and 
traced in a map the route which I had lately travers- 
ed: Fdiscovered every town and village in the island, 
namely, Rio and its port, Porto Ferrajo, Marciana, 
and*Poggio, St. Ilario and St. Piero, Capo Livere, 
‘Porto Lungone, the Torre di Giove, and the for- 
trédsof Volterrajo. I descried also the islands of 
Pian osa;,' Corsica, Capraia, Monte Christi, Monte 
Cerboli, Palmajola’ and Gorgona, Monte Argen- 
taro, the coast of Castiglione, Populonia, and Leg-_ 
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horn. .Few countries, I believe, can: boast of $0 
varied, so.extensive, and so interesting a. prospect. 
Tome it was peculiarly grateful to catch at a single 
glance, and in. one .grand assemblage, all the 
marked and striking features of the delightful and 
majestic scenery which I had surveyed in detail. 
I returned by moonlight to my former abode at 
Rjo, -equally gaeased and satisfied with my expe- 
dition round the island. 


Sunday, May 3. .I revisited the mountains, 
and derived new pleasure from a review of the 
wonderful prospect around, which I had been be- 
fore compelled to quit by the approach of night, 
After dinner I paid anotheg visit to the Hermitage 
of Monserrato, and discovered many romantic 
scenes which yesterday had escaped my notice. 


Monday, May 4. Lemployed myself in exa- 
mining the environs of Rio, Ortano, St, Catarina, 
&c. which present nothing worthy of particular. at- 
tention. At my return in the morning a busy 
scene presented itself on the sea coast.. This was 
the operation of weighing and loading a vessel 
with iron ore. This is done with incredible agility 
and expedition by men and boys, who convey,the 
ore on their shoulders in small baskets, alon 
species of path, formed. with planks, from. the 
place where it is deposited to the vessel.: 
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My tour through the Isle of Elba is now 
completed. “The novelty of the scenes which it 
presented, and the variety of information which I 
was enabled to collect during | my stay, rendered it 
highly interesting, ‘and contributed to soothe the 
sense of those’ difficulties, discomforts, and wants, 
to which a traveller must naturally be exposed, in 

a spot so remote and little frequemged. BefordI 
take my leave, I have now only to mention a few 
particulars relative to the country and its inhabi- 
tants in general. | 


The Island of Elba was by the Greeks called 
Zthalia, and afterwards Ilva. In ancient as well 
as in modern times, it has been equally celebrated 
and ‘frequented for its valuable iron mines near 
Rio. The circumference is estimated at sixty 
miles. It contains eight towns and communities, 
namely, Porto Ferrajo, .Porto Lungone, Capo 
Liver e, St. Piero, St. Tlario, Marciana, Poggio, 
and Rio. Porto Ferrajo, said to be the Argous 
Portus of antiquity, is in the possession | of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and from its size and 
neatness: may ‘be regarded as the capital of the 
island. ‘Porto Lungone belongs to the Courts of 
| Spain « and Naples, who also possess all the other 
small castles ‘or ‘forts, which are ‘garrisoned by 
t aeir troops 5 : SO “tl hat ‘the whole | military. force, 
‘except the’ “small” part “at ‘Porto. ‘Fer rajo, is ‘under 
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their command. The other six districts have each 
their separate communities and. ‘magistrates. “Rio 
enjoys more ample privileges 1 than the rest, ‘being 
exempted from all taxes; because the i iron mines,. 
which formerly belonged to ‘the community, were 
ceded to the Prince, under certain conditions. A 
5 sician and surgeon are paid by the community 
t o“attend gratis all the sick of the district. Each 
town is governed by its peculiar magistracy, : and 
appeals are carried to the governor-general, who 
resides at Piombino. Those’ made to the auditor- 
general, who resides with the Prince at Rome, 
are final. 


* 





The island i chiefly composed of mountains, 
and very irregular in its form. The plains and 
vallies are small, and are situated contiguous to 
the villages. Cultivation is either ill understood, . 
or ‘much neglected. The produce of corn does 
not amount to more than three months consump- 
tion of the inhabitants ; but the wine is more than 
sufficiéat: A few olives are cultivated near Porto 
Ferrajo. ; Ratensive groves of chesnuts are found. 
at “Marciana. and Poggio. At Rio are many al- 
mond and fine fig trees, as well as walnuts. Goats 
are. fed on the extensive tracts of. waste and. : 
| Their milk makes indifferent cheese, but the curds 
are the most delicious .I ever tasted, and formed 
the principal article of food during my stay. - 
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| "Nature has scattered over the mountains a vast 
profusion of plants, particularly of aromatics and 
evergreens. Aloes and Indian figs abound, and 
the general coppice wood of the country is the 
ilex or evergreen oak. Vegetation is very for- 
ward, particularly at Porto Ferrajo. In other parts 
the mountains are feathered down to the very 
margin of the sea with myrtles and other tender 
shrubs. | | 


_ The great source of riches is formed by the 
iron mines at Rio. Though managed with little 
skill or order they produce to the prince a net re- 
venue of sixty thousand scudi yearly on an ave- 
rage. These are the only mines now wrought, 
perhaps from policy, and a fear of exciting the 
jealousy of the neighbouring powers; for the 
island is said to contain mines of gold, silver, and 
copper. Those of granite, loadstone, and white 
and coloured marble, I myself visited. There are 
two-tunny fisheries, at Porto Ferrajo and Marciana. 
The first belongs to the Grand Duke, the last to 
the Prince. Both are productive, but that of the 
- Prince the most. 


| _ The air is excellent, the water good, and. the 
| springs numerous. One source at Rio turns fifteen 
mills. Considering | the general liberty given to the 
cacciatori, or sportsmen, hares and red-legged par- 
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tridges are abundant. Porto Ferrajo. and Porto 
Lungone are the only places well supplied - with 
fish; for though much is caught on the coast, the 
want of a market, and the low prices at home, 
induce the fishermen to carry it to Leghorn and 
the coasts of Tuscany, where they find a more ready 
and profitable sale. The wines: made here are 
good, and many of them rich and luscious. Meat 
is scarce, and not of the best quality. 


- The most elevated mountains are hoe of Mar- 
ciana and Sassi Tedeschi. Many remains of old 
castles and churches are found in varions parts of 
the island. The roads are not practicable for car- 
riages, and scarcely safe for horses. As is the 
case in the Maremma, letters of recommendation 
are here absolutely necessary, for the only house 
wwhich deserves the name of an inn is at Porto 
‘Ferrajo; but the hospitality of the inhabitants 
supplies the deficiency. The population of the 
whole island, not including the military stationed 
at Porto Lungone, is estimated at about ten thou- 
‘sand souls, The people are industrious, and ap- 
pear to live comfortably. Most of those at Rio 
possess either a small vineyard, or a piece | ‘of corn 
land; and in reality, without such advantages, 
their condition would be hard, perhaps miserable. 
: Many of the higher orders owe their ease ‘and en- 
joyments to offices’ and: salaries from the Prince, 
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who pays. his servants and ministers. very liberally. 

Were the:island in the possession : of a sovereign, 
instead of belonging to an individual, I am: per- 
suaded every part. of it. might receive considerable 


vacua +. 


The soil is auod, and well adapted to olives. 
The mines are incaleulably rich, and with proper 
management might be rendered doubly productive. 
For trade and commerce, the coasts are indented , 
with a continued series of numerous and excellent 
ports. The air is healthy, the water pure, and, 
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. * A.D.1815. Elba is now indeed become the property of 
a gi-devant sovereign and emperor; and its lawful owner, 
the Prince of Piombino, is. despoiled ‘of his rightful. in- 
heritance : how far this island may prosper, how far it may 
increase in riches, civilization, and population, time alone 
will demonstrate. The following article concluded with the. . 
Allied Powers and the Emperor Napoleon, at Paris, on the 
‘llth April 1814,, has decided the fate of Elba, at least for 
the: present; but the danger of keeping so powerful a. 
neighbour near the coast of Italy may hereafter ot gest 
some new place of removal and exile, and may restore thig,. 
principality to its original possessor, ‘he article above al- 
luded to runs. thus. ‘* 9. The Island of Elba, which the 
Emperor Napoleon has chosen as his place of residence, 
shall form, during his life, a separate principality, which he 
‘shall possess: in entire property and. sovereignty.” ce . 
os 2 8. This. note had ‘not been. written one hour, when the 
ran ah ‘of Buonaparte from aba was announced to me by 
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provision cheap. If all these natural advantages 
were improved by wise regulations, and proper 
encouragement given to the industry of the inha- 
bitants, the island would certainly rise to a mueh 
higher degree of consideration than at present, 
and, in fact, than its limited size appears at the 
first view to permit. 


The spiritual government belongs to the Bishop 
of Massa, in the Maremina, who is invested with 
the snperintendance of all the benefices. Every 
district seems to swarm with priests. 


The finest points of view in the island are 
from the Torre di Giove, and the Sassi Tedeschi, 
both near Rio; from the Madonna del Monte, 
near Marciana; the Falcone, at Porto Ferrajo; 
and Seccheto, near St. Piero. 


DePraRTURE FROM Exsa. Tuesday, May 5, 
I sailed from the island, and in two hours and a 
half reached Piombino. I dined with Cavaliere 
Fortunio Desiderj, and others, and afterwards rode 
to Populonia, where my friend the priest received 
me with open arms. 


Wednesday, May 6. The morning was spent 
in viewing the situation of Populonia, and making 
several drawings, and the evening in the hospitable 
villa and society of the Desiderj family. 
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- Poputonra is generally considered as one of 
the twelve cities of Etruria. It is frequently 
mentioned by classic authors, and ao by 
Virgil in these lines :— : 


sex centos dederat Populonia mater, 
Expertos belli juvenes. 


Hence. we perceive, that although few remains 
are now extant of its former magnificence, yet. ifs 
name has survived the ravages of time. By the 
above lines, we may also discover the opinion 
formed inthe Augustan age of its pristine power 
and population; for the contingent, which the 
poet states to have been drawn from the whole 
island of Elba, amounted to only three hundred, 


ast Ilva trecentos. 


How is it now fallen! The whole population 
amounts only to about an hundred and thirty na- 
tives, and of strangers about forty or fifty more. 
Its situation is well and exactly described by the 
writers of antiquity. Of the modern town, which 
occupies the same spot of ground, I cannot give a’ 
better account ao in Pics words of. an Italian 
‘writer, ae | 


‘tower of St. Vincenzio, we 





-_ « After passing the 
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come to‘a sweep of the shore, which bending up- 
wards, ‘and ‘entering the sea, forms an isthmus, on 
three sides, ‘in a manner environed with the. salt 
water. Here rises a little hill, which declines 
abruptly to the sea, and faces partly the west, 
partly the north, and partly the east; having on 
the last side an extensive flat on the summit, 
where was situated the ancient city of Populonia*.” 


- This is an exact description of the old as well 
as of the modern town. The mountain is partly 
cultivated, and partly wooded ; the side next the 
sea being covered with a coppice. The soil is 
rich, and produces good of a and iran 
lent olives. ) 


When we call to mind that the original city 
was destroyed a century before even the time of 
Strabo, we cannot expect to find an abundant 
harvest of antiquities. Some few, however, are 
still extant. The circuit of the walls is easily 


* Passata la torre di S. Vincenzio, s ‘incontra wna circon- 
flessione del lido, la quale s*inalza ed entra nel mare, e forma 
un istmo, quasi di tre lati contornato dell’ acque marine, ove 
sorge un’ monticellp, che si sporge precipitosamente nel 
mare, e risguarda parte all’ occidente, parte all settentrione, 
e parte all’ oriente, avendo di quest’ ultimo Jato una vasta 
pianura. Sulla cima di que: monticello era situata l’anti- 
chissima Citta di Popaloniz A Pe Seti, 
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traced. These were composed of large stones, 
similar in shape, and equal in size, to those at 
Volterra. The extent of these fortifications was 
not great, but perhaps they only formed the 
citadel, as many fragments of antiquity, such as 
vases, stone coffins, &c. have been found, without 
the precitict which they enclose. On the most 
elevated part of the mountain are the ruins of a 
building with six arches. To what purpose it 
was destined is not known. A little below are 
the mutilated fragments of two reservoirs for 
watcr. This is all which time has spared of the 
once celebrated Populonia :— 


Agnosci vequeunt 2vi monumenta priori, 
Grandia consumpsit menia tempus edax . 

Sola manent interceptis vestigia munis 
Ruderibus latis tecta sepulta jacent. 


Time, indeed, has swept away all the ornd- 
ments which it received from the hand of man; 
but the decorations of nature, the beauties of its 
situation, defy the progress of age. They were 
truly cast in the happiest mould. From this lofty 
spot the prospects are astonishingly fine. On one 
side the eye glances over a vast expanse of sea, 
and rests on the distant coasts of Leghorn and 
Genoa, with the island of Elba in the more imme- 
diate vicinity : beneath is the port and bay, and an 
extensive plain bounded by mountains. 
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On the summit, where the town is situated, 
the air is good, but the inhabitants of the plain 
experience the injurious effects of the mal aria. 
This is occasioned by the wood and marshes, 
which now overspread the greater part of the sur- 
face, though it was probably cultivated in former 
times. The spots which are tilled produce great 
crops ; and there are parts of the hill, which yield 
thirteen or fourteen fold. 


The marshes and woods abound with wild fowl, 
woodcocks, wild boars, and caprioli. Meat is 
scarce, but fish good. Beneath the hill is a little 
port called Porto Baraito, now blocked up with 
sand-banks, and often unsafe, but possessing the 
unusual advantage of admitting vessels with every 
wind. Close to the margin of the sea is an ex- 
cellent spring, the water of which is supposed to 
have been formerly conveyed many miles, by means 
of an aqueduct. Strabo imagines that Populonia 
was the only Etruscan city built on the sea coast. 
“ Quocirca sola hec Thuscis ex urbibus antiquitts 
ad mare fundata mihi videtur.” 


Near Torre Nuova are the remains of an ancient 
ditch or canal, which seems to have traversed the 
plain, and formed a communication between the 
two seas, across the.isthnaus. 


Great numbers of medals, coins, bronzes, idols, 
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vases, &c. have been accidentally found within the 
site of the old city; and I doubt not that many 
more valuable remnants of antiquity might be dis- 
covered, if the ground were properly searched. 


The greater part of Populonia, and the en- 
virons, belong to the family of Desiderj. I was 
kindly received and lodged in their house, which 
is the only abode fit for a stranger. 


Thursday, May 7. Having heard of somc 
ruins, in point of situation answering those of Ve- 
tulonia, as described by Pietro Alberti, I departed 
in search of them, after breakfast, accompanied by 
a guide. Pursuing our track for ten miles through 
forests of oak and coppice wood, we reached these 
ruins, which I flattered myself were those I had 
Jong been anxious to discover, I had, however, 
not only the fatigue of a warm ride, but the addi- 
tional mortification of being disappointed in the 
object of my pursuit. There was no reason to 
doubt the knowledge of my guide, for he had re- 
peatedly traversed every foot of these woods, either 
in feeding cattle or in sporting; and he assured 
me these were the only ruins which he had either 
heard of, or seen. 


Still, however, I am inclined to think, from the 
accurate information given by Alberti of the ison 
works and hot springs at Caldane, that he has not 
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been guilty. of exaggeration in - his account. of 
Vetulonia. ‘But the country being one continued 
forest, the place he has mentioned can scarcely be 
discovered, except by chance. The ruins to which 
I was led, were those of an old fortress, situated 
ona high hill, amidst woody mountains, and called 
Rocca di St. Sitvestro. | 


After refreshing myself with some cold meat, 
under one of the saint's oaks, I proceeded to J/ 
Padulettv, a farm house belonging to the Desidery 
family, were I supped: and slept. During. the 
latter part of my journey, I followed the track 
ef the Via’ Aurelia, which led from Rome to 
Pisa, and from thence to the south of France. I 
found none of the strata of stones entire. It still 
bears the name of Via Romana. The plain which 
I traversed is fertile, and produces great crops of 
corn. “a 


Friday, May 8. I proceeded, dined at Fol- 
ldnica, where the iron works belonging to the 
Prince of Piombino are situated, and after travers- 
ing a noble grove of stone pines, part of the Zombalo, 
atrivéd’in the evenin g at Castiglione. In the Pian 
d’ Alma, a small stone bridge divides the territories 
of the Prince of Piombino from those of the Grand 
Dake’ of Tuscany. ‘The road partly skirted the 
sed coast, and partly traversed a wild, woody, ‘and 
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deserted district ; and the whole journey afforded 
nothing interesting. 


Castiglione is a pretty sea-port belonging to 
the Grand Duke. It carries on a considerable 
trade in charcoal and timber, which are brought 
from various parts of the Maremma, for exporta- 
tion. From the top of the fortress the eye catches 
a noble view of the sea on one side, and on the 
other, of the extensive plain in which Grosseto is 
situated, as well as of the vast grove of pines, 
called the Zombolo, and the great lake, once thirty 
miles in circumference, but now reduced to a 
marsh. 


At Castiglione there are now seventy or eighty 
boats, chiefly belonging to Neapolitans, engaged in 
the anchovy fishery, which is very abundant on 
this coast. I saw them sail this evening; but ina 
short time they returned, in great confusion, in 
consequence of the appearance of two Turkish 
cruizers. A new custom-house is now building. 
Here is a large magazine, to receive the salt made 
at Porto Ferrajo. The place is subject in a high 
degree to the mal aria. For a very comfortable 
lodging, and hospitable reception, I was indebted 
to Signor Vincenzio Favi. 


Saturday, May 9. Left Castiglione in the 
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morning, and dined at Grosseto, where I found a 
very decent inn; but what is esteemed good in the 
Maremma, would be thought bad elsewhere. For 
six miles I traversed the Zombolo, which at every 
step exhibits the most delightful studies imaginable 
for the lover of landscape. The Via Aurelia passed 
through this forest, and may yet be traced. After 
emerging from the shades of this forest, I entered 
an extensive plain, as flat as those of Holland. 
Near the further extremity is Grosseto, the capital 
of the Maremma, fortified with bastions, &c. but 
unprovided with soldiers. The bad air prevails 
here, and proves a serious check to the commerce 
and population of the town. Such ground as is 
cultivated produces abundant crops of corn; but 
hands are scarce, for few can be temptcd to stay 
and gather the harvest, even by the high wages of 
five pauls a day, with provisions. Indeed most of 
those, who are seduced to remain in this unwhole- 
some climate, pay the penalty of their imprudence 
by the loss of life or health. 


After dinner I sallied forth, to search for the 
ruins of the ancient Rusellz, a city boasting an 
Etruscan origin, and now bearing the name of 
Moscona. For want of a proper guide, I wandered 
some hours in a desert country, without finding the 
object of my pursuit. I discovered nothing but 


e . $ 
the ruins of an old circular fortress, situate on the 
VOL, V. E 
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summit of a hill. Beneath were several subterra- 
neous vaults, one of which was open, and so nearly 
resembling in its form and structure those in the 
island of Elba, that I am inclined to deem them of 
the same age. It was, like them, stuccoed within, 
and appears to have been intended as a reservoir 
for water. This summit commands an extensive 
prospect of the plain, and surrounding country. 
Three miles from Grosseto, on the road to Siena, 
and one mile from these ruins, are the sulphureous 
springs, called Bagmi di Roselle, mentioned by Clu- 
verius, and other writers on ancient geography. 
A noble hospital has lately been built at Grosseto, 
the design of which must be in a great degree frus- 
trated by the want of proper assistants, who, in 
contributing to the cure of others, fall victims 
themselves to disease, proceeding from deleterious 


ajr. 


Sunday, May 10. Early in the morning I left 
Grosseto, and passed the river Ombrone, near the 
deserted city of Istia, of which the Bishop of 
Grosseto bears the title, annexed to that of his see. 
I thence proceeded to Monte Po, a villa belonging 
to my friend Signor, Filippo Sergardi, where I 
arrived at noon. The road led through a wild and 
aninhabited country, which after I had crossed the 
Ombrone ,presented nothing but forests. On an 
eminence, about four miles from Monte Po, I en- 
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joyed a delightful view of Orbitello, Monte Argen- 
taro, Grosseto, the sea, &c. Monte Po, situated in 
the midst of mountains, clothed with fine oaks, is 
the very model for a place of retirement. The 
villa, which is in the form of a castle, was built 
during the troubles in the republic of Siena, from 
whence the Sergardi family were then expelled. 
Alluding to this incident, a stone over the entrance 
gate bears the motto: 


REFVGIVM CVRARVM ANNO 1548. 


Monday, May 11. In the morning I quitted 
-Monte Po, and continued my journey to Saturnia, 
along wretched and stony roads, and through groves 
of oaks, and a country as uninteresting as that 
which I had traversed the day before. I was re- 
commended to the Colonnesi family, and received 
with the hospitality, which distinguishes the Ma- 
remma. After dinner I visited the scanty remains 
of this ancient city, attended by the surgeon of 
the place, as my ciecerone. 


Saturnia, like Populonia, has preserved its 
original name, after the laple of ages; yet little 
except the name remains. Some scattered frag- 
ments, however, are atill left, as if to attest its 
antiquity. ‘Fhe present rained walts ant fortres# 
occupy the site of the former city. These were 
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well built, and appear to have been of the same 
age as the ruins in the island of Elba; but how 
much the style of architecture had then degenerated, 
may be seen by a comparison with a part of the 
antique walls still left, which are composed of 
large stones, more accurately cut than those of 
Populonia and Volterra. The circuit is computed 
at three miles; and seven moggze and a half of 
corn are sown within the enclosure. On each side 
of the gate near the fortress, we discover fragments 
of the original walls, and not far from this spot 
stood one of the gates; for a part of the road is 
yet visible. The steeple of the church is probably 
built with stones taken from these early works. , 
In one part is an old inscription reversed; a 
sufficient proof of the barbarism which marked the 
zera when it was erected. In the middle of the 
town is an upright piece of stone work, which ap- 
pears to have formed an arch or gate way. A part 
of it is fluted, as if to represent a column. 


These are the principal remains of the ancient 
city, except a few inscriptions, scattered in different 
parts of the town, two of which, bearing the name 
of Antoninus Pius, are placed before the door of 
the house belonging to the Marchese Ximenes. 
The large stones of the original walls were doubt- 
less broken, and used i in the construction of those 
of modern date. Several subterraneous grottos are 
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still open in the neighbouring fields; but there is 
great reason to suppose that many more exist 
undiscovered, for in various spots the water sud- 
denly disappears after hard rains. Many medals, 
bronzes, &c. have also been found. I saw myself 
a medal of the Emperor Claudius, and another of 
Faustina; and a silver medal, on which I could 
only trace the word Cesar, and what.appeared to 
be the figure of an elephant on the reverse. The 
old roads converging on Saturnia are indica- 
tions of its former importance. Of these I traced 
five: one leading towards Rome; one towards 
Ruselle; a third towards Monte Argentaro; a fourth 
towards Chiusi ; and a fifth towards Siena; all 
of which in construction were similar to the Via 


Appia. 


SATURNIA is built on an insulated eminence, 
rising abruptly from the plain. The site of the 
city is a hard rock, to which the shape of the walls 
was adapted; and the surface is a perfect flat. 
The situation is one of the finest imaginable, open 
to every breath of air, and commanding on every 
side a beautiful prospect ; yet from a want of po- 
pulation the mal aria prevails during the hot 
months to such an alarming degree, that of an 
hundred inhabitants scarcely ten remain here in 
the summer. The Grand Duke, on visiting Satur- 
nia, was so delighted with the situation, that he 
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endeayoured to attract settlers, by offering to de- 
fray half the expenses of those who should erect 
dwellings. In the neighbourhood are two mineral 
springs; one gushing from a rock on the side of 
a mountain, the other rising in a vale below, 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, and so copious 
as to turn a mill. The water of both is warm. 


* 


Tuesday, May 12. At day-break I pursued 
my journey, following the track of the old road 
for two miles or more. The country is similar to 
that which I had traversed the two preceding days. 
As timber trees the oaks are extremely fine. I 
continued along the course of the river Albegna. 


At Massiliano, which belongs to Prince Corsini, 
we refreshed our horses, and pursued our route 
through a large plain, as arid and dusty as those 
of Arabia. At Orbitello I found the whole town 
celebrating the festival of their patron saint, and 
was treated with two hprse races in the evening. 
The road to Massiliano is bad, but good from 
thence to Orbitella. My lodging, which was the 
only one to be found, was worse than indifferent : 
I was nearly devoured by fleas, &c. 


Wednesday, May 13, At Orbitello I met 
some friends, whom J had quitted at Siena. After 
breakfast, we all repaired to the Convent of the 
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Ritiro, on Monte Argentaro. We traversed the 
Lake of Orbitello for two miles, then landéd, and 
after mounting a steep ascent for two miles more, un- 
der a scorching sun, we found otrselves at the place 
of our destination. This convent, with another about 
half a mile distant, has been lately founded. The 
inmates are Passionists, and of the mendicant order. 
Their buildings are good and neat, and the si- 
tuation delightful. The convent is surrounded 
with a grove of chesnuts and evergreens, &c. and 
commands an extensive prospect of Orbitello, the 
Maremma, the sea, Corsica, and other distant 
islands and coasts. In the vicinity rise abundant 
springs of the purest water, an article peculiarly 
scarce in these districts. It is conveyed from 
hence to the sea shore by means of a subterrane- 
ous aqueduct, and afterwards to Orbitello, where 
the water as well as the wine is very bad. 


Ort the neighbouring coast is a tunry fishery, 
which produces plenty of good fish. From the 
monks we received a hearty welcome. We dined 
in the refectory, and left them a present to say 
mass, the only mode which the rules of the order 
permitted to pay them for their trouble. They 
possess a Madona, by Subleyras, and an Pace 
Homo, by Sebastian Conca. Had I before Lown 
of this convent ¥ should have chosen it for iny 
lodging, instead of the place I found at Orbitello. 
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Having: dined, we‘descendeéd to our bark,-and: after 
rowing on the: Jake about. a mile’ and a half ‘re- 
landed. We passed by the fort of St. Filippo, 
which is situated’on an eminence, and strong both 
by nature. and art; and having walked two miles, we 
reached Porto Ercole. .The appearance of this— 
town is very singular. Built on the acclivity of a. 
steep hill, it resembles a flight of steps; each 
street bearing the appearance of a landing-place. 
The: port is not large, and seems to have been 
blocked up through time and neglect. It was the 
Portus Herculis of antiquity, and under that name. 
is mentioned by the classic authors. The mouth 
is guarded on one side by. the fort of Filippo, ‘and 
on the other, by that of Za Rocca; and further 
on are the Stella, and another small fortress.. 
From the summits of these forts the eye com- 
mands a fine prospect. The appearance of the 
soldiers forming the garrison is wretched ‘beyond 
description. These forts, with the adjoining ter- 
ritory of Orbitello, Monte Argentaro, &c. &c. and 
Porto Lungone in the Isle of Elba, compose what 
is called Zo Stato dé Presidii. They are consi- 
dered.as:the keys of Tuscany, and as such retamod 
by the courts of Spain and Naples. 


»° Near. the entrance of Porto Ercole we found a 
good inn, -and our party was increased .by: three 
friends from Orbitello. «‘We feasted: on:red mul- 
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lets, and excellent wine, the produce, of the place ; 
and spent a very cheerful and pleasant day. 


Monte Argentaro is the Mons Argentarius of 
the ancients, and as such mentioned by Rutilius 
Numatianus, Cluverius, and others. Besides the 
forts already named, is that of St. Stefano, at the 
other extremity of the harbour. It is connected 
with the opposite coast by a narrow strip of land, 
which divides the Lake of Orbitello from the sea, 
and seems once to have been an island. The po- 
pulation is thin, and cultivation scanty; yet all its 
productions are highly flavoured, and excellent in 
their: kind. The seasons are much earlier here 
than on the opposite coast, and fruits ripen sooner 
than in the other part of Tuscany. A _ wine, 
called Rimcnése, is made on this little spot, which 
is much esteemed, and scarce from the smallness 
of the quantity. As in the Isle of Elba, the un- 
cultivated mountains are clothed with a brush- 
wood of myrtles, &c. though not in so great a 
variety. Not far distant from the part on which 
St. Stefano is situated, is the little island of Gig- 
lio, on which I heard there were some trifling re- 
mains of antiquity. 


Thursday, May 14. At break of day ‘we 
sailed from Porte Ercoi, and after a passage of 
four miles, landed at a tower under Ansedopia. 
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Amidst the rocks on the coast are the ruins of 
some antique baths, in which fragments of mosaic 
have been discovered. These baths were exca- 
vated in the solid rock. On the summit of the 
hill are the remains of an Etruscan city, once 
splendid, but now totally deserted, and overgrown 
with wood. The circuit of the walls can still be 
traced, as wel] as the gates, which appear to have 
beerf"¥our in number. One of them, except the 
arch itself, is very perfect. Four Roman roads 
are also observed, diverging from hence in different 
directions. That leading towards Orbitello ap- 
pears to have been the grandest and widest. The 
walls and gates are far the finest of the kind I 
have yet seen. From the style of the masonry, I 
conceive them to be of nearly the same date as the 
few specimens yet left at Saturnia. The stones 
are larger and better connected than those at Po- 
pulonia and Volterra, without cement, and more 
perfectly preserved. Strabo, Rutilius Numatia- 
nus, Cluverius, &c. place the city of Cossz in this 
neighbourhood ; and from the description and si- 
tuation of Ansedonia, Cluverius judges them to be 
the same. Strabo observes: “Coss paulo supra 
mare oppidum extat: in sinu tumulus sublimis est, 
in quo zdificatum est oppidum, sub quo Herculis 
Portus jacet, et ex mari lacus salsus propinquus.” 


Cluverius adds, “ Qua propter omnino recipi- 
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enda hic est-eorum sententia qui Gegam _interpre- 
tantur id oppidum, quod ad initiuny ‘jsthmi qua. is 
continenti jungitur, in excelso colle, haud ita pro- 
cul A mari,. vulgd Mine dicitur Ansedonia.”_., . . 





A dissertation, which I have not yet seen, has 
lately been published, controverting this opinion, 
and fixing the ancient Cossa at a place called St. 
Liberata, near St. Stefano. But the itinerary of 
Rutilius Numatianus*, describing his voyage on 
this coast, is so explicit, as to leave ne doubt of 
the identity of Ansedonia and Cosse. 


He took his departure from Centumcelle, now 
Civita Vecchia, as appears by these lines :— 


Ad Centumcellas forti deveximus austro 
Tranquilla puppes in statione sedent. 


He then proceeds:— 


Rescida puniceo fulsére crepuscula ceelo 
_ Pandimus. obliquo lintea flexa sinu; _ 
Paulisper littus fugimus Munione vadosum, 
_ Suspecto trepidant ostia parva solo. 
| I Inde Graviscarum fastigia rara videmus, 
' Quas premit gestive seepe paludis odor;) 


~* Claudii Rutilii Numatiani Galli mia A cum 
natis. -12mo, Amsteledami. 1687. oe 
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Sed nemorosa viret densis vicinia lucis, | 
Pineaque extremis fluctuat umbra fretis. 
Cernimus antiquas nullo custode ruinas, 
Et desolate mzenia feeda Cose. 
Haud procul hinc petitur signatus ab Hercule portus, &c. 


And soon afterwards, 


Notus vicino vertice ventus adest, 
‘Tenditur in medias Mons Argentarius undas, 
Ancipitique jugo ceerula rura premit. 


His course was therefore, evidently, from 
Civita Vecchia, by the river Mignone (Munione) 
to Gravisce (supposed to have been at Montalto), 
Cose (Ansedonia), Porto Ercole (Portus Herculis), 
Monte Argentaro (Mons Argentarius), &c. Con- 
sequently had Cos been situated near the present 
St. Stefano, it must have occupied a different place 
in the itinerary ; for to reach St. Stefano, it is 
necessary to cross the strip of land dividing the 
lake from the sea, or to make a circuit round 
Monte Argentaro, in which case Mons Argentarius 
must have been first mentioned. Besides, the 
description in the itinerary corresponds so exactly 
with the present situation of the different places ; 
and the remains at Ansedonia afford such striking 
proofs of the existence of a great and antique city, 
that I. am surprised to find an accurate and dis- 
cerning investigator attempting to fix the site of 
Cos elsewhere. 7 
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At Ansedonia, as well as at Saturnia, I ob- 
served the ruins of fortresses, built in later times, 
and subterraneous vaults, &c. confusedly intermixed 
with remains of a much remoter era. 


Leaving Ansedonia, we followed the track of 
an old road, till we reached the border of the 
lake, where we found our boat waiting. We 
here traversed a part of the neck or slip of land 
already mentioned, which from its appearance was 
gradually formed by the depositions of the sea, 
during a long course of time. Indeed within the 
memory of man it has considerably increased, and 
the basis is sand throughout, thongh the luxuriant 
vegetation of the climate has in many parts 
changed the nature of the soil near the surface. 


Traversing the lake for five miles we again 
arrived at Orbitello. On an attentive examination 
I was led to conclude that the. walls, both of the 
fort and town, must have been constructed with 
materials, drawn either from some ancient road, or 
the remains of Cose. 


Orbitello is the largest town in these parts. 
Its situation is low, and it is almost surrounded. by 
the lake, which infects the air even to the very 
gates. From the strength of the population 
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within the walls, the town itself is kept tolerably 
healthy. 


Many think, and I am inclined to coincide in 
the opinion, that Monte Argentaro was once an 
island. Its insulated appearance, the rocks ad- 
Joining the part connected with the opposite coast 
by a slip of land, and the daily increase of that slip 
of land itself, furnish a strong presumptive evidence 
for such a conclusion. Ja bisogna dare al mondo 
la barba. ) 


At all events the preceding sketch will corro- 
borate the opinion of thase who place Cose at 
Ansedonia; and militates strongly against that of 
the writer who, from the discovery of certain ruins 
and other relics of antiquity, has endeavoured to 
fix it at St. Liberata. 


After dinner we left Orbitello, and pursued 
our journey to Grosseto, twenty-five miles distant. 
We crossed a'shallow part of the lake on horse- 
back, and here I again discerned the traces of the 
Via Aurelia, now covered with water. For many 
mites I continued to follow it in the same direct 
line, and saw the remains of two old bridges, over 
which it crossed the rivers Albinia and Osa, -re- 
sembling another which I saw on the Ombrone, 
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near Grosseto. Between these two rivers-is Tala- 
mone, the Portus Telemonis of antiquity, .from 
which the sea has retired, and left a marsh, pro- 
ducing a very bad air. Not far distant appears 
the track of the aforesaid Via, leading to Saturnia. 
On the opposite side of the marsh, near the extre- 
mity, is a castle belonging to the Marsigli family, 
of Siena, from whence in former times a beautiful 
girl of that family was forcibly carried away by 
the Turks. Her extraordinary charms. captivated 
the Grand Signor, who espoused her. The anec- 
dote is recorded in the Ottoman History. 


The road from Orbitello to Grosseto presents 
little interesting scenery, and, like the rest of the’ 
Maremma, the country is woody and uncultivated. 


Friday, May 15. Early in the morning I left 
Grosseto, accompanied by Signor Bondoni, an in- 
‘habitant of the place, in search. of the ruins of 
Rusella, which I had before failed to find for want 
of a proper guide. I have already observed that 
the remains I had seen at Moscona did not in any 
way correspond with the description of Cluverius,- 
and therefore I was convinced that I must:look 
for this ancient city elsewhere. . My second expe- 
dition was more satisfactory. These ruins are thas: 
mentioned by Cluverius : “Sunt hodié aque. calidee 
111 millia passuum 4 Grosseto, qua Senam itur, vul- 
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gari adpellatione: Bagni di Roselle, id est Aqua 


Rosellarum.. Juxta has, in colle, conspiciuntur. 
Insignes ruine, preclari quondam oppidi, quod 
pastgribus . nunc ac pecudibus ‘habitatum, vulgo 
dicitur .Moscona: muri etiam nunc extant, semi- 
ruti, lapide quadrato pregrandi extructi,” &c. &c. 


He continues by giving an account of various 
fragments of columns, and other marbles, coins, 
bronzes, &c. found there, and adds: “ Que cuncta 
loci. vetustatem juxta Gener ras ; ac splendorem 
aperté vindicant.” | Os 


At present the place is totally uninhabited, 
and. continues only. a shelter for cattle and wild 
animals, It is so overgrown with wood, as to be 
not easily approached, or even discovered. Bé- 
sides the. walls, nothing of a very antique. date 
remains, except a circular building, supposed by 
antiquaries. to have been an amphitheatre. In a 
book. entitled: Hsame del? Esame di un libro sopra 
la Maremma Senese, printed at Florence in the: 
year.1775,:I. find a large plan of the walls, and 
another ::of this structure. In this draught the 
author ‘has:very satisfactorily, to himself at. ‘least; 
traced the form and appendages of an. amphi- 
theatre, namely the vestibule, corridores, arena, 
cavee for wild beasts, podium, or place destined for. 
the: chief magistrates, &c. But to confess the. 
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truth, I could discern none of these: :peeuliaritics, 
except the form, which is certainly that of an-am- 
phitheatre*. Here are the remains of some 
vaulted apartments, tolerably perfect ; and somé of 
the opus reticulatum, in the masonry, which does 
not appear of an earlier date than that already 
mentioned at Le Grotte, in the Isle of Elba. 


On objects which do not furnish ocular proof 
sufficient to produce conviction, every one may 
venture to hazard an opinion: mine is, that this 
building was not an ampbitheatre of Roman 
structure ; but erected at a later era, and perhaps 
about the same period as those in the Isle of 
Elba, as well as at Saturnia, Moscona, &c. all of 
which, in the architecture of their: subterraneous 
vaults, resemble each other. I clearly perceived 
that the adjacent ground had been cultivated, and 
that buildings of a more modern date had stood 
on the spot. But it is of little consequence to 
enter into the age or intent of this structure, when 
we find such striking evidence of the remote anti- 
guity and former splendour of Rusellz within the 
compass of its walls, which for so many centuries 
have bid defiance, and for many more may yet 


* For a more detailed account of this ancient city, the 
discovery of the amphitheatre, &c. &c, see the above work, 
page 59. 
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bid defiance, to the ravages of the great devourer, 
Time. The quantity of trees, thorns, and coppice 
wood, which render the approach difficult, may 
at the same time have contributed to their pre- 
servation. Of these remains the most noble and 
perfect part is exposed towards the north, and 
faces the great road, leading to Siena. Here we 
see the works of a nation, who by several cen- 
turies preceded the Romans, and on whose ruins 
the Romans laid the first foundation of that 
mighty power, which afterwards overshadowed 
the whole civilized world :— 


sic fortis Etruria cessit 
Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma. 





With wonder and amazement we may here 
contemplate the traces of a people, who flourished 
before the dawn of authentic history, but who are 
made known to us chiefly by the final struggle 
which decided their fate, and assimilated them 
with their conquerors. In exploring these awful 
remains of so remote an age, we shall find ampte 
cause for astonishment, at the profound knowledge 
of mechanics, which must have been employed in 
raising and placing stones of such extraordinary 
magnitude. Here we see the striking and gigantic 
character of the Etruscan architecture, both, civil 
and military, and may bring it into comparison 
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with the numerous works, dispersed through Italy, 
of the people in whom the Etruscan name and 
nation were lost. 


These walls are far superior to any of the kind 
I have yet noticed, in regard to preservation, and 
apparent antiquity. They are connected with less 
art and attention to regularity, than those at Sa- 
turnia, Ansedonia, Populonia, &c. and bear more 
of a primitive character, from the vast magnitude 
of the stones, and the little attention paid to sym- 
metry in their disposition. In one place we find a 
square, in another an oblong, and in a third a 
triangular stone; all apparently laid according to 
the order in which they were drawn from the 
quarry ; and not moulded into form, as at Saturnia 
and Ansedonia. From curiosity 1 was induced to 
measure a few, and give the dimensions of three as 
a specimen. 


No. 1, more than six feet sguare; No. 2, nine 
feet long, and six high; No. 3, nine feet and a half 
long, and five feet and a half in diameter. 


The last is the most striking, as it is at the 
very summit of the wall; but these are not the 
most massive, for from the situation of the ruin, 
on the declivity of a steep hill overgrown with 
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brushwood, I was unable to measure, or even to 
examine the largest stones minutely. 


The height of the walls appeared to be about 
twenty feet, or at least above fifteen ; but of this it 
was difficult to judge from their mass and po- 
sition. 


On considering the situation of the Etruscan 
cities, I find that they were generally built on 
eminences, of which the summits were purposely 
levelled. They seem to have begun by rendering 
the ground even, and raising the walls, before 
they erected dwellings; and probably the stones 
thus dug up were employed in the construction of 
the walls. Hence the mechanical labour of mov. 
ing such masses was diminished; for the stones 
were lowered, not raised. There is reason at 
least to presume, that this was the mode adopted 
at Ruselle, from the evenness of the surface, 
which was occupied by the city, and the circular 
shape of the stones composing the walls. I was 
told that a small house in the plain beneath, be- 
longing to one Franchi or Franceschi, contained 
many fragments of ancient inscriptions, &c. But 
the ingenious architect, who erected it, contrived 
to place these stones with the characters inwards, 
and thus probably hid from the curious investi- 
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gator many documents, from which information 
might have been drawn respecting this singular 
city. 


Having fully gratified our curiosity, in ex- 
ploring these interesting remains of Etruscan 
antiquity, we proceeded towards Siena, dined at a 
little inn called Le Capanelle ; and slept at Fercole, 


where we found a neat and clean inn, with good 
beds. 


Saturday, May 16. At break of day we pro- 
ceeded, and reached Siena by nine. The road 
from Grosseto to Siena is the best I have found in 
Tuscany. Like the greater part of the Maremma, 
the country is in general woody and uninhabited; 
till within a few miles of Siena, where the desert 
terminates, and habitations mecrease. On the 
road are many ruined fortresses, one of which, 
Paganico, was formerly strong, but now contains 
only a few people. At Petriolo are sulphureous 
baths, and the spot itself exhibits some picturesque 
scenery. We overtook vast flocks of sheep and 
goats, which at this season make an annual mi- 
gration, from the hot and pestilential marshes of 
the Maremma, to the healthy and refreshing 
mountains of the Casentino. 


My tour into this district has in every point of 
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view been interesting and satisfactory. The mo- 
tive which induced me to undertake it was the 
desire of gleaning information from books, and 
still more from monuments yet extant, of a nation 
remarkable not only for its high antiquity, but for 
its skill in many of the fine arts; a nation, of 
whom Dempster, in his book De Ktruria Regali, 
justly obscrves: “ Bis mille annis et quingentis, 
suo jure liberi, Etruriz reges bello juxta ac pace, 
supra omnes finitimos egregie flor(ere.” 


This part of Tuscany, which I have lately ex- 
plored, contains the most striking remains of 
Etruscan workmanship which now exist; and in 
remote ages was evidently a well inhabited district. 
No traveller who feels respect for antiquity will 
regret the labour of a visit to Volterra, Populonia, 
Saturnia, Ansedonia, and Ruselle. 


The advance of the season, and the dread of 
the mal aria, prevented the entire accomplishment 
of my Tuscan tour; so that the rest of the coast 
from Orbitello to Rome, which I intended to 
examine, and which was much celebrated by 
antiquity, must form the object of a future jour- 
ney. — | ’ | | 


‘-. The island of Elba may furnish a repast for 
every palate. The naturalist, the botanist, the 
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mineralogist, and the painter, may there find the 
highest entertainment. This little spot, which 
unites within so narrow a compass all the beauties 
of nature, is deserving of much more notice than 
it has generally received from travellers. Nor is 
it without interest even in a political view ; for on 
the smallest scale it combines three distinct forms 
of government ; that of Porto Ferrajo, belonging 
to Tuscany; that of Porto Lungone, belonging to 
Spain and Naples ; and that of the district belong- 
ing to the principality of Piombino. 


The Maremma has furnished matter for whole 
volumes of dissertations and discussions. It has 
also been a subject which has exercised and foiled 
all the powers of art. Repeated endeavours have 
been made by the Medici family, and by the reign- 
ing Grand Duke, to correct the bad air of this 
fruitful and extensive part of their dominions, and 
to render it populous and useful to society. Hi- 
therto, however, no plan has proved successful. 
Some years ago various works, such as mills, 
canals, enbankments, &c. were constructed at a 
considerable expense, under the direction of the 
Abbate Ximenes, for the purpose of draining and 
purifying the marshes; but at present they are 
become useless and neglected. The failure, indeed, 
may perhaps rather be ascribed to the nature and 
situation of the ground itself, than to the means 
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devised for its improvement; because, on the 
tommencement of the summer heats, the ma- 
nagers employed to superintend the canals, sluices, 
and mills, were invariably attacked with disease, 
and consequently the mechanical operation of the 
works was suspended. 7 - ! 


The Lake of Castiglione, which is supposed to 
be the Lacus Prilis of the ancients, is regarded as 
the principal cause of the bad air in the plain of 
Grosseto. It may perhaps be one cause, but. 
certainly not the only one; for many other parts 
of the Maremma, such as Saturnia, &c. situated 
_on elevated spots, and distant from lakes or stag- 
nant waters, are yet equally unhealthy. On the 
ground of this opinion, however, various remedies 
have been suggested. It has been proposed to 
convey part of the waters of the river Ombrone 
into the lake by means of canals, with the idea, 
that a deposition of earth would gradually take 
place, and render the surface level. Other schemes 
have been tried, but with no better effect. Not- 
withstanding these failures, the Grand Duke is so 
far from relinquishing the hope of correcting this 
evil, that he has countenanced the plans of another 
projector, who is engaged in this business, though 
none of his schemes have yet been carried into— 
execution. A road is now making, at the vast 
expense of eight thousand crowns per mile, from 
Grosseto to Castiglione. 
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The general causes to which the badness of the 
air is ascribed are,—the want of population; the ' 
quantity of stagnant water and marshy land; the 
poor living and filth of the inhabitants; the vast 
woods, which impede the circulation of the air; 
the effects of putrefaction, both of the leaves and 
reeds, which decay, and of the numerous animals 
which yearly fall victims to the pestilential atmo- 
sphere; and the imprudence of the people, who 
expose themselves too early in the morning and 
too late at night. Of these the two first are ob- 
viously the primary, the rest mere secondary 
causes. In remote times this part of Etruria was 
inuch more populous than at present; yet from 
the distance between the remains of the Etruscan 
cities still existing I doubt whether it was ever as 
well peopled as the more wholesome part of the 
country. That the air was considered as injurious 
in the time of the Romans, we have the testimony — 
of the classic writers. Pliny observes, “ est sané 
gravis et pestilens ora Tuscorum, que per littus 
extenditur.” 


And Sidonius Apollinaris says, “ pestilens — 
regio Tuscorum, spiritu aéris venenatis flatibus— 
inebriato, vaporatum corpus infecit ; interea febris 
sitisque penitissimum cordis edullarumque secre- 
tum depopulabantur.” 
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To the Maremma _ Horace also seems to allude 
in these lines :—~ 


. pigris ubi nulla campis 
Actas zestivi recreatur umbr4,- 
Quod latus mundi nebulz malusque 
Jupiter urget. 


These quotations sufficiently shew the appre- 
hension entertained of the infectious air on the 
coast of Tuscany in the most flourishing period of 
the Roman empire. We do not find that expe- 
dients were then employed to remedy the evil, by 
a people who cannot be uccused of a want of en- 
terprise, perseverance, or boldness in their public 
works. Perhaps they considered it as inherent, 
and arising from the natural quality of the atmo- 
sphere, and therefore irremediable. What the 
Romans perhaps did not attempt, the moderns 
have not left unessayed. The resources of science, 
aided by princely liberality, have hitherto been 
exerted in vain; and I fear that all future plans 
are likely to prove equally fruitless. 
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ITINERARY 


SIENA, THROUGH THE DISTRICT OF ANCIENT ETRURIA, 
a 


THE ISLAND OF ELBA, &c. &e. 


Places. _ Miles. Mode of travelling, &c. 
From Siena 
Colle eeeerfreee*#*# ] 6 


. Volterra ...... 14 

Le Pomarancie, by 

the Salt Works 8 
Sughereto..... 20 Very long miles. 
Populonia..... 10 Ditto. 
Piombino ..... > 
IsleofExLBpa ... 12 By sea. 
RO! 6iisars cea <2 
Porto Ferrajo, and 

back to Rio.. 10 Partly by sea. 
Capo Castello, and | 

back to Rio.. 12 By land. 
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Places. | Miles. Mode of travelling, &c. 
From Porto Ferraso 7 By land. 
- Marciana ..... 10 

St. Piero ..... 5 
Capo Livere ... 10 | 
Punta della Cala- bs, sea. 

MUA s ccs & doe 23 
PortroLuNGoNE 2% 
BRIO? i524 orate AL 
Piombino..... 12 
Populonia..... 5 
Torre di S. Sil- 

vestro ...... 10 
Le Padulette... 10 
Follonica ..... 7 
Castiglione.... 14 
GROSSETO..... 14 
Moscona,andback 8 
Monte Po..... 16 
Saturnia...... 10 
Massiliano .... 11 
Orbitello...... 9 
Al Ritiro...... 4 Two miles by sea, 


and two by land. 
Porto Ercole... 34 Two miles by land, 
the rest by sea. 
Ansedonia .... 5 By sea. 
Tothe lake.... 2 
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Places. Miles. Mode of travelling, gc. 
From Orbitello ..... 5 On the lake. 
GROSSETO..... 25 
Fercole ...... 28 
SIENA... .00. 24 


JOURNEY FROM ROME TO BENEVENTUM, 
ON THE APPIAN WAY. 


APPIA LONGARUM TERITUR REGINA VIARUM. 


Tue Via Appia, which was justly esteemed the 
grandest of all the Roman ways, owes its founda- 
tion to Appius Claudius, which, as well as the Aqua 
Appia, have derived their names from the above 
noble Roman, whose deeds have been comme- 
morated in the following inscription :— 


APPIVS CLAVDIVS 
C.F.CAECVS 


Censor. Cos. 11. Dict. Interrex 11. Pr. 11. Aed, cur. 11. Q. tr. 
mil. 111. complura oppida de Samnitib. cepit. Sabinorum et 
Thuscor. exercitum fudit, pacem fieri cum Pyrrho rege 
prohibuit, in censura viam Appiam stravit, et aquam in 
urbem adduxit, Aedem Bellone fecit. 7 


He began his censorship in the year of Rome 
441, from which period we may date the origin of 
these national undertakings. 
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Frontinus says, “ Appia aqua inducta est ab 
Arpio CLaupio Censore, cui postea Caco cogno- 
men fuit; M. Valerio Maximo, et P. Decio Mure 
Coss. anno xx. post initium belli Samnitici, qui et 
viaM AppiamM a porta Capena usque ad urbem Ca- 
puam muniendam curavit.” And Diodorus Siculus 
says, on the same subject, “ Appiam viam, a se sic 
nominatam, magna ex parte’ duris lapidibus Roma 
Capuam constravit. Quod intervallum est sta- 
diorum plus mille, et loca eminentia solo compla-_ 
nando, et depressa cavaque magnis aggeribus -ex- 
zequando, universum zrarium publicum exhausit.” 
And another author, Pomponius, observes, “ Post- 
hunc Appius Claudius Appiam viam stravit, et 
aquam Claudiam induxit.” | 


From these authorities we are enabled to 
ascertain the author of these great and useful 
public works, and to judge of the enormous ex- 
pense attending their execution. | 


The next object for our consideration is the 
construction, form, and materials, of this celebrated. 
way; of which we are enabled to judge by the 
description of a similar road, called the Via Dom- 
tiana, recorded by the poet Statius, 


O quante pariter manus laborant! » 
Hic primus labor inchoare sulcus, .. 
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Et lato egestu peniths cavare terras, 
Mox haustas aliter, aliter replere fossas, 
Hi cedunt nemus, exuuntque montes, 
Hi ferro scopulos, trabesque ceedunt, 
Tunc umbonibus hinc et hine coactis 
Et crebris iter alligare gomphis. 


In forming these Roman roads, of which the 
traveller will see so many fine specimens through_ 
out Italy, and more especially on the tract over 
which I shall now conduct him, the first process 
was to mark out the course of the intended road, 
which was invariably (in every country where the 
Romans had a footing) carried in .as straight a 
line as the nature of the country would admit; 
the soil was then excavated, in order to procure a 
solid foundation, the want of which was remedied 
by piles. The sides of the causeway were then 
flanked by two strong walls, which served asa 
support to the road, and as a parapet or /rottoir 
for the benefit of travellers. The shell of the road 
being thus formed, the excavated space, or the 
foss@, was filled up with various layers of stone, 
cemented together by a kind of earth called puz- 
zolana, which has the property of hardening almost 
equal to marble. Of this earth a mortar was 
composed, on which was placed an upper stratum 
of large flat stones, which were formed to a point 
at bottom. By these precautions, and the nice 
method adopted in uniting them on the surface, 
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they were so firmly linked together, as'to become 
almost one stone. The stones selected for the 
upper covering of the Roman roads are of a dark 
grey hue, resembling those formed by volcanic 
matter; which has induced some authors to sup- 
pose that the Romans, who, in the performance of 
any grand national work, never considered ‘either 
expense or difficulty, had transported the stones, 
designed for the Appian way, from some distant 
province, or perhaps from the neighbourhood of 
Mount Vesuvius, or Puzzuoli; but their opinion 
has been contradicted by others, who have dis- 
covered quarries of a similar stone in various 
parts of the Campagna. The Via Flaminia, Cassia, 
and Aurelia, being formed with similar materials, 
we cannot suppose that the Romans would have 
resorted to so distant a province as that in which 
Vesuvius is situate for the transport of stones. 


The noble and singular construction of the Vra 
Appia, and the numerous vestiges of antiquity, 
which, in following its course, attract our attention, 
will ever render it an object worthy of the notice 
of every intelligent traveller. The monuments, 
which flank its sides through the Campagna as far 
as Albano, demonstrate great variety in plan ag 
well as architecture; and are chiefly sepulchral, 
owing their rural situation to an express law of the 
twelve tables forbidding burial within the city 

VOL. V. G 
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walls. Jaurbe ne sepelito. The ground, therefore, 
immedjately adjoining the city was selected for 
funereal use ; and vanity, perhaps, may have had 
some influence over the minds of the Romans in 
selecting the immediate contiguity of the great 
travelling road for their mortal deposit, that the 
eye of the passenger might be attracted by the in- 
scribed address, so commonly adopted, of Siste, 
Viator! On no other Roman road were the mo- 
numents so frequent as on the Appian way, which 
seems, like our Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, 
to have been considered as the most distinguished 
site for interment. 


Before I commence this interesting iter, it is 
necessary to mention two other concomitant ap- 
pendages to the Roman ways, the mile-stones, and 
the cippi. To Caius Gracchus has been attributed 
the invention of milliaries, which were generally 
moulded into a columnar shape ; singula milliaria 
dimensa diligenter, lapides columns distincta. These 
also served as monitors to the traveller of his 


progress. 


Intervalla viz fessis prestare videtur, 
Qui notat inscriptus millia multa lapis. 


In the smaller roads, called ¢rivi and guadrivii, 
the Lares viales, and the Di Termini, pointed out 
to the traveller the direction he should pursue. 
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I have before mentioned the parapet, or 
trottoir, on cach side of the causeway; with this 
the cippi were connected, being inserted at certain 
intervals within the parapet, and elevated above it. 
These were found useful for mounting on horse- 
back, laying down burdens, &c. &c., as Lipsius 
observes: “ insidere fessis, onera reclinare, aut et 
ascendere ex lis in equum.” 


It will also be necessary to make ourselves 
acquainted with the stations which formerely were 
established on the Appian way, and which are 
thus recorded by Antonine. 


ROMA. 
ARICIA....... millia plus minus XVI. 
TRES TABERNAS ™. pl. mM. ....+.. XVII. 
AG SPONSES. Cc eie eee eeekages- VU, 
APPII FORVM.... pl. m....... XVIII. 
Sarorlert BeBe eteterewiar <s Ls 
TERRACINAM ... pl. M....... XVIII. 
FVNDIS...ece0yeeeeeeee MP. XVI. 


FORMIIS eo © @ «© @ « @© @ ¢© © ®©® © @ @ M. Pr. XIVv. 
MINTVRNIS oe 09 @ @®# @ @ @ & © 8 8 M. P. TX. 
SINVESSA ee © @ @ e@ @ @ ©» @ © @ @ & M. Ps IX. 


CAPUA as 50 ee ae A ee ae wee DEP XXXVI. 


The Vra Aprra commenced its course, like all 
the other Roman ways, from the miliarium aureum, 
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or the golden mile-stone, that was placed in the 
Forum, and is thus mentioned by Suetonius : “ ubi 
stabat columna aurea, in qua incisze omnes Italiz 
vie finiunt.” The mile-stone No. I. has fortu- 
nately been preserved, and being still visible at 
Rome, informs us of the nature and shape of these 
useful monitors. It is circular, having a moulding 
and a square entablature at top, and bears the follow- 
ing inscription under the numeral I, denoting its 
distance from the milliarium aureum :— 


IMP. CAESAR VESPASIANVS. AVG. 
PONTIF .MAXIM.TRIB.POTESTAT. VII. _ 
IMP . XVII. P. P. CENSOR .COS. VII. DESIGN. VIII. 


‘The above is cut on a square stone, round 
which is a projecting moulding. Beneath it, cut 
in the stone, and at a subsequent period, is this 
second inscription :— 7 


IMP . NERVA .CAESAR AVGVSTVS . PONTIFEX 
MAXIMVS.TRIBVNICIA POTESTATE.COS. III . PATER 
PATRIAE. REFECIT. 


But before I quit the mural precincts of mo- 


dern Rome, my natural enthusiasm for historical 
antiquity will not allow me to pass over in silence 
the Mausoleum of the Scipios. It remained till 
of late unknown, though many other ruined se- 
pulchres had been ascribed to that illustrious 
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family. Classical tradition had thrown some light 
upon its situation, which was near the Porta 
Capena, and the following inscription, found in the 
year 1616, ought to have indicated the precise site 
of the family burial-place, and encouraged further 
researches. 


QUEI (que) APICEM . INSIGNE . DIALIS 
FLAMINIS . GESISTEI (gessist?) MORS PER. 
FECIT TVA .VT . ESSENT OMNIA . BRE- 
VIA.HONOS .FAMA VIRTVSQVE .GLORIA 
ATQVE INGENIVM QVIBVS SEI (s?) IN LON- 
GA LICVISSET TIBE (tid) UTIER VITA FA- 
CILE FACTEIS (factis) SVPERASSES GLO- 
RIAM MAIORVM QVARE LVBENS TE IN 
GREMIV (gremium) SCIPIO RECIPIT TERRA 
PVBLI PROGNATVM PVBLIO CORNELI. 


But it was not till the year 1780, that chance 
discovered this interesting sepulchral chamber, on 
a little farm situate between the Via Appia and 
Latina, and on the outside of the Porta Capena, 
where these two ancient ways separated. The 
circumstances attending this fortunate event are 
thus related by Piranesi in his general account of 
this Mausoleum*. Whilst enlarging the souter- 





Smsetaninand 


* This fine work, containing plans, drawings, and de- 
scriptions of the Mausoleum, &c. is entitled ‘‘ Monumenti 


degli Scipioni publicati ‘dal Cavaliere a Piranesi, 
nell’ anno 1785.” 
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rains: of :a casino,’ the dabdurers: discovered two 

large tablets of ‘peperino marble, with characters 
‘engraved -and coloured with red; upon which 
discovery the Pope ordered the researches to be 
continued at his own expense for the space of a 
year, during which period, the magnificent sarco- 
phagus of Scipio Barbatus, bearing the following 
inscription, was rescued from obscurity ; together 
with many other valuable records of his illustrious 
family :-— 

.. CORNELIVS . LVCIVS . SCIPIO BAR- 
BATVS GNAIVOD (Gnaeo) PATRE PROGNA- 
TVS .FORTIS .VIR . SAPIENSQVE QVOIVS 
(cujus) FORMA . VIRTVTEL (virtuti) PARISVMA 
(parissima) FVIT . CONSOL . (consul) CENSOR. 
AIDILIS (edilis) QVEI (qui) FVIT APVD.VOS. 
TAVRASIAm CISAVNA m (in) SAMNIO CEPIT 
.SVBIGIT OMNE LOVCANA (Lucanam) OP- 
SIDES . QVE (obsidesque) ABDOVCIT (abducit). 


Several debates arose about the propriety of 
removing these sepulchral memorials from the 
original place of their deposit ; and a learned man» 
under the assumed title of the poet Ennius, pro- 
claimed aloud this great discovery, and deprecated 
its removal, Ma Ennio parlo, e non fu inteso, and 
the sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus, together with 

the sculptured memorials of the Cornelian family, 
were removed from their subterraneous recesses to 
‘the stately apartments of the Vatican. 7 
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+ On we perusal” of these two. inscriptions, a 
st rik ing singularity. will be observed. in.'their or- 
thography; and the same remark may be made 
‘as to many of the others; particularly the one 
recording the memory of Lucius Scipio, which 
seems to be involved in much nr | 





dt woul be an senaleay: “ial lead an aasleae 
task for me to note down the many sepulchral 
memorials that have been discovere. on the. line 
of the Appian Way ; but I cannot help mentioning 
one which was dug up, amongst many ieee 
during my residence at Rome. The generality. of 
sepulchral records, and especially. those of the 
liberti, or persons who have been made free, are 
of common place construction, and very few 
breathe any sentiment either of piety or aifection, 
being simple memorials of names and families ; 
but the following inscription dedicated by a Libertus 
to his conlibertus, a fellow freeman, varies so 
much in its context from any others within the 
same, or perhaps any other mausoleum, that I 
think it worthy of record. It was intended to 
perpetuate the memory of a. MEMMLVS CLARVS, 
by A.MEMMIVs VRBANVS, his dear conlibertus and 
consors ; who thus exclaims, “I am not consciaus, 
my: dearest conlibertus, that any dispute hath ever 
- arisen betwixt us ; under this title I call the supe- 
rior and inferior gods. to, witness, .that. we. both 
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served. together § in slavery, were made free under 
one roof, nor could we ever. have been parted 
asunder but by this thy fatal day.” | 


| A. MEMMIO CLARO A. MEMMIUS URBANUS. 
‘CONLIBERTO IDEM CONSORTI CARISSIMO SIBI. 
INTER ME ET TE SANCTISSIME MI CON- 
LIBERTE NULLUM UNQUAM DISJURGIUM 
FUISSE, CONSCIUS SUM MIHI HOC QUO- 
QUE TITULO SUPEROS ET INFEROS TES- 
TOR DEOS UNA METE CUM CONGRESSUM 
IN VENALICIO UNA DOMO LIBEROS ESSE 
FACTOS NEQUE ULLUS UNQUAM NOS 
DISJUNXISSET, NISI HIC TUUS FATALIS 
DIES. 


_ Another monument of antiquity remains to be 
mentioned, before we quit the precincts of modern 
Rome, viz. a triumphal arch, supposed by some 
authors to have been erected to the honour of 
Drusus ; and by others to have formed one of the 
arches of an ancient aqueduct.* | 


‘It stands just within the Porta di S. Sebastiano, 





.. * From Suetonius we learn that an arch of marble, deco- 
rated with trophies, was decreed by the Roman senate to 
Drusus, together with the cognomen of Germanicus. ‘* Pra 
terea senatus inter alia complura marmoreum arcum cum 
tropeis Via Appia decterity et Germanici ees a 
‘posterisque éjus.”—P, 634, 
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through which the road leads’ towards Naples, 
and near the modern church of S. Gregorio. 
Here also the walls of Rome, as enlarged by the 
Emperor Aurelian, are terminated; but in the 
times of the Republic, the Porta Capena formed 
their boundary, which accounts for the sepulchres 
now existing in ruins between the two gates; for, 
as I have before observed, the laws of the twelve 
tables forbad either burning the body, or burying 
it, within the city walls. Jn urbe ne sepelito neve 
urite. | 


By the following passage in Cicero we learn 
that other noble families, besides the Scipios, had 
their mausolea near this gate. “ Ac tu egressus 
porta Capena cum Catalini, Scipionum, Serviliorum, 
Metellorum sepulchra vides, miseros putas illos >” 


On Saturday, 31st October, 1789, I quitted 
Rome, with the view of tracing the Appian Way 
as far, at least, as Beneventum; and, if practicable, 
even to its termination at Brundusium. — 


This celebrated way directed its course in a 
straight line towards Albano, and is accompanied 
on each side by numerous remains of antiquity, 
one of which is attributed to Horatia, the sister 
of the Horatii, who fought with the Curiatii ; ; 
another to Livia and her dberti; and a third to 
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-Cecilia ‘Metella. Of “the: authenticity: of the first 
dome doubts may be formed’; but the two latter 
‘have been. authenticated: the first by a publication 
entitled, “ Columbarium libertorum et servorum 
Livize Auguste et Caesarum detectum in Via Appia, 
anno 1726, ab Antonio Gori, Florentiz, 1727*. 

The second by the stronger evidence of its cHeme 
| ei a 


.. CAECILIAE. Q.CRETICI.F.METELLAE. CRASSI. 


_ A little to the left of this noble sepulchre was 
the valley of the nymph Egeria, the Temple of the 
Muses, and the Circus of Caracalla. At the tenth 
milestone, the town of Boville bas been placed 
near the modern Fratocchi. A constant succession 
of ruined buildings, most probably sepulchral, 
attends the traveller to Albano; one of which, 
conspicuous from its height, has been attributed 
to Ascanius. Another, beyond Albano, of a sin- 
gular construction, having five pyramids rising 
from its summit, has from that circumstance been 
supposed to commemorate the Horatii and Curiatii; 
but most erroneously, as the historian Livy has 


_ * From:-this publication, and the spirited etchings, by 
Carlo Labruzzi, of the Antiquities of the Via Appia, every 
necessary information maybe Ces bigs S ne a 
‘lumbarium, &c. of the Romats, ae : 
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clearly ‘stated, that each of the combatants. had a 
monument erected to him on the spot where he 


fell, near.the Fosse Clekia, which was between 
Rome and Albano. | 

This tomb alias with greater ptopriety. ie 
ascribed to Pompey, from whose celebrated villa, 
called Albanum, the modern town might have 
derived its name, and the pyramids may have 
alluded to the circumstance of his death in Egypt, 
from whence his ashes were ,transported into 
Italy, and deposited in a mausoleum on the Via 


Appia. 


From Albano the ancient:road descends into 
the valley of Aricia, where the magnificent sub- 
structions of it are still visible; from thence it 
ascended to the Collis Virbi, still known by the 
name of Colle di Virbio, and then to Genzano and 
Civita Lavinia. From the Virbian hill a branch 
of the way descended to the celebrated temple of 
Diana, situate on the banks of the Lake of Nemi. 
This hil] was in ancient times much deen es 


beggars. 


Dignus Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes, 
Blandaque devexe jactaret basia rhedz ; 


who were induced, probably, to select this station 
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for begging, from the general custom of dismount- 
ing being practised by those who paid their de- 
votions to the shrine of Diana, out of reverence to 
the unfortunate Hipolytus. In allusion to this 
event, Ovid says, - | 


Vallis Aricinz sylvA preecinctus opaca 
- Est- locus antiqua religione sacer, 

Hic latet Hipolytus loris diremptus equorum 
Unde nemus nullis illud aditur equis. 


We find, seo similar allusion in Virgil :— 


» + . Vversoque ubi nomine Virbius esset 
Cornipedes arcentur equi, quod littore currum 
Etjuvenem monstris pavidi effudere marinis. 


When inscriptions throw an historical light on 
places and events, I shall make no scruple in re- 
cording them. The following alludes both to the 
Temple of Diana Arecinia, and to the Collis Verbii, 
and therefore merits our notice. 


‘DIANAE ARECINIAE ET. VIRBIO. SACR. 
CORP . LVTORVM* APVD . BONAE DEAE 


* On referring to Pitiscus for the word lutcrum, I find 
another inscription, where it is ‘written lotorum, and which 
also refers to the goddess Diana Aricina,’ It is as follows : 
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SACELWm D.D.SVB CLIVVM.. ARICinum T . 
TAEDIVS.. SACERDOS SOLi.ET.. BONAE 
DEAE ET .M.POMPONIVS PATRONus COL- 
LEGii QVINQVENNalis Il . F.C. (fiert curavit.) 
KAL.MARTIS.L.ANNIO VERO .ET. AVR. 
AVGVRI NO.COS. 

| HEssE ius, p. 30. 


DIANAE . AVG (ust@): COLLEGium LOTORUM SACRUM PRIMI- 
GENIVS .R.P.ARICINORVM . SERDUS ARCUS CVRATOR . II. 
CVM .M.ARRECINO . GELLIANO . FILIO CVRATORE . T. Dicat 
pedicat. This collegium, or community, has never before 
occurred to me; neither was the first inscription, mentioning 
the corPvs LyrorvM known to Pitiscus, for he says, et ne- 
scio an alibi mentio in antiquis monumentis. He supposes 
that the name could only be derived from the word lavare : 
lotores nonnisi a lavando dictos, vox ipsa suadet. Nor could 
he satisfactorily explain how the office of this college could 
be connected with the goddess Diana, verum quid lotoribus 
commune cum Diand? This inscription records a dedication 
made to Diana Aricina, and to Virbius, by the college of 
Lutores or Lotores, at the sacellum, or chapel of the BONA 
DEA, Which was. situate sub clivum ‘dricinum, where now 
stands the modern chapel of S. Maria Stella ; and it mentions 
also the precise period of this dedication, namely, in the year 
of Rome 878, and of Christ 122, under the consulate of 
L. Annius Verus, and Aurelius Augurinus. Virsius (qui inter 
viros bis fuit) is a name given to Hypolitus, after he had 
been restored to life by Aisculapius, at the instance of Diana, 
who pitied his unfortunate end. Some suppose that Aiscu- 
lapius was destroyed by Jupiter for having raised Hypolitus 
to life, who was concealed by Diana in some forest, by the 
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‘Appia proceeded to Ponte S. Gennaro, leaving 
Civita Lavinia (Lanucium) to the right. I no- 
ticed several fragments of granite columns, marble 
friezes, and cornices, dispersed about the principal 
street of Genzano. Some trifling remains of the 
station of Sub Lanwvio are visible on the left of 
Ponte S. Gennaro, where this modern inscription 
commemorates a new and less dangerous road 


opened to travellers by Pope Alexander VII. 


ALEXANDER vil. Pont. Max. quod superior {via ascensu 
aspera et sylvarum periculis esset obnoxia; novamt VELITRIS 
ARICIAM usque plaustris aptam aperuit.  Restitutis egestd 
humo veteris apriaz pass.M.M. Reliquo tractu complanato, 
pontibus nexo, et silicibus strato, publice commodttati ac secu- 
ritati. Anno. Sal. MDCLXVII. 


name of Virbius, where he married Aricia, and had a son 
called also Virbius, who supported Turnus in his war against 
fineas. Such is the historical and classical tradition re- 
specting Virbius and Hypolitus. 

The deity, under the name of Bona Dea, occurs fre- 
quently in ancient history, and I find many altars dedicated 
to her: the Roman matrons celebrated her festivals by night, 
with the greatest observance of chastity and decorum, and 
no male was admitted to the sight of them. Clodius, how- 
ever, polluted them. by his presence, which produced a os 
severe invective against him by Civero. 
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-;From near Ponte Gennaro, a branch of road 
diverged to Lanuvium on the right, and another to 
Velletri on the Jeft; and I was told that many 
vestiges of antiquity still remained at the former 
place, and amongst them a temple dedicated to 
Juno. I observed continued traces of the Appian 
Nay on my road to Ponte Gennaro, and also a 
small piece of the branch that turned off to 
Velletri: from the abovementioned bridge the Via 
continued its track in a direct line through the 
plain towards a ruined building called Le Castelle, 
situated on the left side of the road, and two miles 
on this side of Cisterna. Two modern authors, 
the Abbé Chaupy and Amato, have fixed the 
station of TRES TABERNAS on this spot. Passing 
close to Le Castelle, the pavement is evident, 
where it penetrates into a thick wood: but it is 
afterwards lost in the vineyards near Cisterna, 
which town it leaves to the right, and again 
becomes visible before it unites itself with the new 
road lately made from Rome to Naples, near to a 
place on the right of it éalled Cancello del Procojo, 
where | observed vestiges of an antique eUInCe: 





The modern road and the Appia Way now 
follow the same track throughout the Pomptine 
Marshes. The next object which attracted my 
notice was a lofty tower, on the left, called Torre 
Tibalda, the foundation of which is antique. 
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Further on, there are remains of a more consider- 
able place, and. probably those of the station ap 
sponsas. We-now come to the post-house called 
Torre tre ponti, where we are gratified with the sight 
of a Roman bridge, bearing on each parapet the 
following inscription, commemorating repairs done 
by the Emperor Trajan. 


IMP. CASSAR 
DIVI NERV F. NERVA TRAJANUS AUGUSTUS 
GERMANICUS PONTIFEX MAXIMUS 
TRIBUNCIA POTESTATE IIII. COS. III. 
PATER PATRIA REFECIT. 


Between this place and the next post-house are 
many fine fragments of the ancient road, besides 
several heaps of stones that had originally been 
used in the formation of it; the bed of which may be 
seen, and its breadth measured, at a place still called 
Foro Appio, the Appi1 rorum of the itineraries. 
Here I observed a broken milliary, with the fol- 
lowing inscription barely distinguishable, lying 
near the road side: | 


4 .N. FLAVIO VALERIO CONSTANTINO 
PIO FELICI INVICTO AVG. 
DIVI. CONSTANT TI....PII FILIO 
ae 


Il. 
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This. anilliary 4 is ‘inscribed to Valerius Constan: ' 
tinus Pins; andat bottom bears the numerals LTT. 
which do not accord with the tables of the itinerary, 
which amount to Lvri1 miles; but as this stone is: 
broken, we may suppose? that the v is : Waolne 
from the In, : 7 es | 





There is also another mutilated inscription still 
standing on the supposed site of ApPri rorvM, 
recording the reparations done to the Appian Way 
by the Emperors Nerva and Trajan, from Tripon- 
tiam (now Torre tre ponti) to Appii Forum. _ 


IMP. CESAR 
 NERVA. AVG. GERmanicus 
-PONTIFEX . MAX . TRibunicid 

POTEST .COS 
VIAM.A.TRIPVNTIO . AD 
FORVM. APPI . EX . GLARea 
SUA . PECVNIA . INCOHAVit. 


IMP . CASSAR 
NERVA.DIVI .NERVAE 
Trajan VS . AVG. ustus 

GERMANIcus 
 Tribunicia Potestate. 


Cos. Ii. 
~CON SVMAVIT. 


Between: Bocca di fume and Mesa, I saw 
remains of the pavement, but no other antiquities. 
VOL. V. H 
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‘At Mesa, we recognize the station AD MEDIAS, or 
“half-way house. There is an ancient edifice close 
to the post-house, and probably sepulchral ; it rises 

ina round form from a square base, and was in 
good preservation previous to the late reparation 
of the road, when it was most shamefully mutilated 
for the sake of its materials. Its form appears to 
have been singular, contracting itself gradually 
from the base to the summit, by means of steps, 
like the neyo pyramids. » 


Two other milliaries placed on each side of the 
post-house at Mesa, remind us of our still following 
the original track of the Appian Way, and record 
the repairs done to it by the Emperor Trajan, 


V 
IMP. CESAR. 
DIVI NERVE 
FILIUS .NERVA. 
TRAJANUS . AUG . 
GERMANICUS 
-DACICUS 
PONT .MAX. 
‘TRIB .POT. XII. 
| IMP .VI.COS.V.P.P. 
XVIII .SILICE SUA PECUNIA. 
| STRAVIT : 





XLVIUL. 
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The first numeral v may possibly refer to the 
number of new milliaries erected by Trajan, to 
commemorate his repairs; and those at bottom 
allude to the number of miles from Rome. But 
this milestone can never be supposed to stand in 
its original place, as, according to the itinerary, the 
station AD MEDIAS would be distant from Rome 
M P Lxx1x,and xx1from Appii Forum, and XVIII 
from Terracina. The other milliary was certainly 
the next on the road to Terracina, being numbered 
vi at top, and xLviii1 at bottom; but we find, by 
these examples, that no dependence can be placed 
on the present situation of the ancient milliaries 
on this road. | 


Near Ponte Maggiore the antiquities become 
more frequent, and continue to imcrease as far as 
Terracina, where they are very numerous. On the 
above bridge is one of the many inscriptions com- 
memorating (like his predecessor at Rome, Trajan) 
the public acts of the reigning Pope, who has dis- 
played great skill and activity in endeavouring to 
drain the Pomptine marshes, and in rendering the 
track of the Via Appia penaee to modern tra- 
vellers. 


PIVS .SEXTVS . Pont. Max. a fundamentis restituit an. 
crIoroccLxx1x Pontificatus sui v. qui leni resonans prius 
susurro molli flumine sese augebat Oufens, nunc rapax 
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Amasenus it, lubensque vias didiciase ait priores, ut SEXTO 
_gereret Pio jubenti morem, neu sibi, ut ante, jure posset 
viator maledicére, aut colonus. 


A copious spring of water issuing from the 
mountain immediately by the road side, reminded 
me of the nymph Feronia, in whose sacred streams 
the poet Horace and his companions refreshed 
themselvés with ablutions, when proceeding on 
their journey from Rome to Brundusium. 


~ Ora manusque tua lavimus, FeRonra, lymphé ; 
' Millia tum pransi tria repimus, ‘atque subimus 
Tmpositum laté saxis candentibus ANxvR. 


Near this spot the modern road separates itself 
from the Appian Way, by deviating on the right 
to Terracina, the Anxur of antiquity. Here the 
goddess Feronia had her temple, and her sacred 
groves; and here the canal called the Decennovium, 
which conveyed travellers, and amongst others 
Horace and his suite, on their journey to Brun- 
dusium, across the extensive flat of the Pomptine 
marshes, terminated. Ata short distance from 
the spring before mentioned are the vestiges of a 
subterraneous aqueduct, and of a round building, 
apparently sepulchral ; and on the declivity of the 
‘mountain to the left are the ruins of other antique 
structures. | < 
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The Appian Way directed its course through 
the modern town of Terracina, and although much 
mutilated for a short distance, soon reappears, I 
may say, in a perfect state, for the distance of 
two miles, decorated with its usual sepulchral ac- 
companiments, which are both numerous and 
stately in their construction. Here we see an in- 
teresting specimen of the exact formation of the 
Roman stratum, with the raised foot-path, and 
cippi, still remaining in their original position. 
On approaching nearer to the town of Terracina, 
I passed under a broken arch, which I at first sight 
imagined to be one of the city gates, but on finding 
a tomb beyond it, was convinced of my erroneous 
supposition, as the same custom of not burying 
within the city prevailed in the provinces as well 
as in the metropolis. On entering Terracina, we 
again meet with an inscribed tablet recording the 
public acts of pivs sExTvs, in restoring the Ap- 
pian Way, in conducting water: to the town, and 
in rendering the air more salubrious, by draining 
the Pomptine marshes. 


PIO . VI . Pont . Maximo 
Paludibus Pomptinis ad mare 
_ Exstructo aggere, et subact& foss&, corrivatis. 
VIA APPIA . restituté, Fonte Cervario @ 1v mille passibus 
TERRACINAM deducto, de agrorum ubertate, dé acris salubri- 
tate, de civium commodo, optime merito, ordo et popalus, in 
adventu providentiasimi Principis 
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Pomerium protulit, anno CIDIOCCLXXX 
ANTONIO CASALIO, &.Rk.£E. cardinali, communium pon- 
_ tificizs ditionis prefecto. 


The Appian Way passed through Terracina, 
and near to a celebrated temple dedicated to 
Apollo, of which there are many elegant and 
splendid remains. From thence it ascended to- 
wards the Convent of S. Francesco; between 
which and the town another inscribed stone re- 
minds us of the meritorious acts of Pius Sextus. 


Ex auctoritate 
D.M.PIIL.SEXTI. PONT. MAX. 
Anno, sal. H, o1919¢CLxxx1 | 
ANTONIVS . CASALIVS .8.R.E . card. pref. communita- 
tis . ditionis . pontific. viam apriam veterem intra 1. milliare 
restituendam curavit diverticulo lat. ped. xviii. ad. d. vir- 
ginis dolor. perducto. 
Quisquis es, ] facili gressu per confraga montis, 
Et reper acceptum munus id omne Pio. 


A little above this convent there are traces of 
some ancient walls, and of a gateway: further on 
are vestiges of another arch, and a range of sepul- 
-chral monuments extending for some distance; ; 
in one of which to the left, but beneath the level 
of the road, is a a small but perfect columbarium*, 


oy Columbariam, the deposit for sepulchral urns, Was 80 
‘called from its resemblance to the interior of a pigeon-house. 
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having several niches and fragments of sepulchral 
vases within it. 


Continuing my ride over the mountains, and 
enjoying one of the finest views imaginable, I 
deviated from the track of the Appian Way to the 
left, in order to visit the Ritiro, a convent of the 
Passionists, and supposed to occupy the site of a 
villa once belonging to the Emperor Galba, and 
in which he was born. Suetonius, in his life, 
observes, “ sER.GALBA imperator, M. Valerio 
Messalld, Cn. Lentulo consulibus natus est virit 
Kalend. Januarii in villd colli suppositd prope 
Terracinam sinistrorsum ruNvos petentibus.” The 
situation of the Ritiro corresponds with the above 
quotation, and the extensive ruins, reservoirs, 
and subtefraneous vaults, which are still percep- 
tible, most evidently demonstrate the remains of 
a palace worthy of a Roman emperor. Sepul- 
chral buildings still continue along side of the 
road; and a little beyond the line of the Ritiro 
on the left, and.on the declivity of the mountain, 
I observed the ruins of another spacious villa 
constructed with ‘Stones of an immense size. / The 
Via again shews itself in its ancient and unim- 
paired state, flanked with various dilapidated 
buildings. On the summit of the mountain the 
native rock has been cut away to form a level 
surface of considerable dimensions for the passage 
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of. the cond cand, according to the information 
gained on the spot, this .place is known by the 
name of La Piazza dei Paladini. Its situation is 
beautiful in the greatest degree, commanding, on 
one side, a a view of the sea coast towards Terra- 
cina; and on the other, the lake and plains near 
Fondi, the coast of Sperlonga and Gaeta, which 
are varied on the land side by a long extended 
range of beautiful mountains, forming the boundary 
of a rich and well-cultivated plain. 


From hence the Appian Way begins to de- 
scend, but continues in a good state of preser- 
vation, and antique buildings still accompany it. 
Amongst them I noticed a small sepulchre on the 
left side of the road, constructed with the opus 
reticulatum*; and near it, on the right, are the sub- 
structions of various great fabrics. Still farther on, 
to the left, are similar substructions, on which a 
more modern castle has been erected, which is 
now indecay. ‘The Appian Way here unites itself 
with the modern road leading to Naples, within a 
few paces of a most magnificent building, whose 
ruins are daily increased by wanton dilapidation. 


« The opus reticulatum was so called from its style of ma- 
sonry,, in which the. stones and bricks were placed in an gn- 
gular direction, so as to resemble net work when extended. | 
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Imperfect traces of the causeway are still 
visible on the left, with a continuation of old 
buildings on each side of the road. Adjoining to 
a modern tower and gateway on the left, is an 
antique monument, bearing a modern inscription ; 
and a little farther on the road is another in the 
same direction. Near this place the traveller is 
informed by an inscribed stone, that he is on the 
point of quitting the Papal territories, and entering 
those of the King of Naples. 


PHIL . 111. CATH. Regnante. Per. af. Alcale. Dux pro 
Rege Hospes! hic sunt fines Reip. Neap.si amicus advenis, 


pacata omnia invenies, et malis moribus pulsis, bonas leges. 
MDLXVIII, 


Numerous vestiges of tombs, bridges, and 
other structures continue to attract the traveller's 
attention; and are indeed so frequent between 
Terracina and. Fondi as to bear the resemblance of 
one extended street or town. 


We are now led to Fondi, the Funp1 of anti- 
quity, and a station on the Via Appia, which still 
forms the principat street of the modern town, 
and the pavement of each petty street bears the 
same antique appearance. It is thus mentioned 
by the geographer Cluverius. “ Inter Formianos, 
Fundanosque montes, erat Cacubus ager, et in 
ipso oppidum FvNpD1, juxta, lacus Fandanus.” 
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The ager Cacubus was highly celebrated amongst 
the Romans for its vines; and even in more 
modern times, those made in the neighbourhood 
of Fondi are held in high repute. 


Cecuba Fundanis generosa coquuntur ahenis, 
Vitis et in media nata palude viret. 


These lines prove that the custom of boiling 
wines prevailed in ancient, as it still docs in modern 
Italy ; and likewise that the soi] was marshy, as it 
continues at present. Many fragments of antiquity 
are visible in the environs of Fondi; several in- 
scriptions are immured in the walls of houses, &c. 
A part of the town wall, near the gate leading to 
Rome, bears a singular appearance, having been 
constructed with the pavement of the Appian 
Way. Over the gate called the Portella, which 
bears evident marks of antiquity, is this inscribed 
tablet. 


L. NVMISTRONIVS .L.F.DECIAN .C. 
LVCIVS.M.F.M.RVNTIVS .L.f. MESS 
. AEDes . PORTAS.TVRRES . MVRVM . EX 
-S.C.FACIVND .COERARVNT . EIDEM- 
QVE . PROBARVNT. 


- By this record we are informed, that, by the 
authority of the senate, the buildings, gates, turrets, 
and walls of the town were repaired by L. Numis- 
tronius, C. Lucius, and M. Runtius. _ 
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The Appian Way seems to have passed di- 
rectly under the church that is opposite to the 
Porta Romana ; many fragments of antique sculp- 
ture have been employed in the construction of 
this church, and the stone forming the threshold 
is a fragment of an ancient cornice. 


Not far distant from this gate was the Villa d 
Vitrucio, the remains of which are insignificant, 
but the reservoirs of water very considerable; the 
spring that issues from the mountain is of the 
purest quality; and the rock furnishes some cu- 
rious specimens of petrified bones. 


Several antiquities have been discovered on 
this spot, and a female figure, of no indifferent 
sculpture, now lies decapitated in a ditch, near the 
above-mentioned source of water. Ona mountain 
towards the north-east, and at the distance of 
about a mile from this spring, is an old monument, 
‘built in a pyramidical form, upon the summit of 
which there was formerly a marble ball, which 
now lies prostrate in the principal street of Fondi, 
between the post-house and the gate leading to 
Naples. The inscription, by which we should 
have ascertained the founder of this singular st struc- 
=e = been removed. . 


: Sail Noveailien 4 15. I shall now make a 
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short digression from the Via Appia to a place 
celebrated in history as having been the occasional 
residence of the Emperor Tiberius, and rendered 
interesting by the foliowing anecdote recorded by 
Tacitus. | 


© Tt happened, that in a cavern formed by 
nature, at a villa called Spelunca, situate between 
the gulph of Amycle and the hills of Fondi, 
Tiberius was enjoying the luxuries of a banquet 
with a party of his friends, when the stones at the 
entrance suddenly gave way, and crushed some of 
the attendants. Sejanus, to protect his master, 
fell upon his knee, and with his whole force sus-. 
tained the impending weight. In that attitude he 
was found By. the solace who came to relieve 
the prince*.” | 


‘* ¢¢ Forte illis diebus oblatum Czsaris anceps periculum 
auxit vana rumoris, prebuitque ipsi materiem, cur amicitiz 
constantieque s£1AN1 magis fideret. Vescebatur in villA cui_ 
vocabulum sPELUNCAE, mare Amuclanum inter Fundanosque 

‘montes, nativo in specu. Eyjus os, lapsis repent® saxis, ob- 
-ruit quosdam ministros ; hinc metus in omnes, et fuga eorum 
qui convivium cecelebrabrant. Sx1awvs genu, vultuque, et 
-maanibus super Cesarem suspensus, opposuit sese incidenti-— 
bua, atque habitu. tali repertus est a smnilitibus, an enbsidie, 
ipeabeds - 7 7 ge 

~ This same event is thus sorroborted by saethee historian ’ 
‘Suetonius, “* Neque Romam amplius adiit, sed paucos post 
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The modern little village of Sperlonga, situate 
at a short distance from the cavern, has in a great 
measure retained the ancient appellation of Spelunca, 

which still exists as a fine natural cavern, and by 
the antique decorations remaining within it is 
proved to be the identical grotto to which Tiberius 
retired with his attendants. It seems to have 
been divided into two apartments, the interior 
one being the most elevated: the natural cavities 
of the rock on each side were probably formed 
into rooms, and the lower part of the cavern was 
ornamented with coloured stucco, and paintings 
characteristic .of its situation, ‘such as aquatic 
plants, &c. &c. and near the mouth of the cavern 
there is an appearance of ancient sedilia, or resting 
seats. 


This grotto appears to me to have been only an 
appendage to the more splendid habitation of the 
Emperor which adjoined it, and which is still distin- 
guishable amongst its ruins. This conjecture is 
the more reasonable from the circumstance of a 
statue of Apello having been found within a 





dies, juxta Terracinam in pretorio cui. sPBLUNCAE nomen 
erat, inceenante eo, complura et ingentia saxa fortuité gu- 


perne- delapsa sunt, multisque convivarum et ministeram 
elisis preter spem evasit. hee 
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‘small vaulted chamber, bearing the appearance of a 
temple, and which is now converted into a Chris- 
tian chapel:. This natural grotto, rendered so in- 
teresting to the antiquary by the history connected 
with it, is situated on the verge of the sea 
_ coast, under a mountain covered with a variety 
of odoriferous plants, and directly opposite to the 
village of Sperlonga, and the point of land near 
Terracina. 

A branch of the Appian Way led from Terracina 
to Sperlonga, and from thence to Gaeta. Between 
the two former places stood the ancient city of 
Amycle, recorded by the classical writers as having 
been destroyed by serpents. Its site still retains 
its pristine name, and its traces are still recog- 
nizable. Immediately on entering the Selva di 
Fondi, 1 perceived remains of ancient buildings on 
the left side of the road. About three miles from 
Sperlonga is a piece of water called Lago di Poro, 
by which (according to tradition) a whole village 
has been swallowed up, and probably occasioned 
by some great convulsion of nature. During the 
summer season, when the waters are less deep, and 
more transparent, the foundations of buildings are 
easily perceived. At the distance of about two 
miles from Sperlonga, that branch of the Appian 
Way, which I have before mentioned, crosses the 
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modern road, and ascends the hills towards Gaeta*, 
leaving Sperlonga somewhat to the right. Be- 
neath these mountains and the road I noticed 
several fragments of antique buildings, in one of 
which there were two long arched passages stuc- 
coed on their sides, also great substructions of 
large stones. 


Let us now return to our quarters at Fondi, 
and resume our journey on the Appian Way. A 
milliary marked with the numerals Lx x11 is now 
standing at the entrance gate into the town: but 
this could never have been its original situation, as 
the distance from Rome to Fondi, according to 
Antonine’s Itinerary, would amount to cx111 miles; 
the distance from Terracina to Capua would better 
accord, being Lx xiv miles; but it is generally sup- 
posed that all the public roads were numbered pro- 
gressively from Rome. 


Leaving Fondi, and its majestic castle, on my 
route towards Naples, my attention was shortly 


* During my residence at Mola di Gaeta, I had an op- 
portunity of ascertaining the course of this ancient road 
across the mountains. It bears the vulgar appellation of La 
strada del Diavolo, the Devil’s road, as in England some of 


the Roman roads are now called, the Devil's dyke or ditch, 
Grymsditch, &e. &e. 
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ceil by.a long wall of opus reticulatum on the 
-Teft, in which if observed the indented impression 
of the following large proportioned letters. 


v. VARONIANVS. P.I.F. C. 


The letters had been inlaid, like Mosaic, in the 
wall, with fessere of verde antique ;. the greater 
part of which have been picked out, leaving only 
thetr j impressions. 


A modern inscription over an entrance gatc 
“erected in the year 1519, attributes this villa to. 
one Varro. 


Varronianum restitu tum P. F. de Soderinis Car. Vulterranum. 


An, MDXIX, 


Above this villa, on the left, are the remains of 
an old church, and near to it the substructions of 
an ancient edifice, vulgarly called 1/ tempio d’ Ercole, 
or the temple of Hercules; they comprehend a 
large square piece of ground, and are composed of 
very large stones cut in the shape of diamonds. 


_ From hence the Appian Way prosecutes its 
course in a straight line to Ponte S. Andrea; 
during which interval of four miles I observed the 
fragments of two or three defaced milliaries, and 
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of several antique edifices on each side of the road. 
This modern bridge, repaired in the yeat 1568; 
by the Duke of Alcala, in the reign of Philip I. 
is built upon the foundations of the more ancient 
one, some small portion of which still remains. 


A continuation of suined: buildings, on each, 
side of the road, attracted my attention; those on 
the right appear to be of the most remote date, | 
but on descending into the bed of the rivér, those 
on the left appeared to great advantage; their 
foundations are composed of large stones wonder- 
fully well ‘united without cement, and their situ- 
ation over a precipice, at the base of which rolls a 
torrent, is truly picturesque. These ruins, con- 
sisting chiefly of immense subterraneous vaults, 
bear the appellation of Ze Diane. 


The Via Appia now begins to ascend the hills, 
and its vast substructions and parapets are conti- 
nually visible. The remains of ancient buildings 
still continue to keep the traveller's eye upon the 
look-out, as far as Itri; but -none.are particularly 
worthy of notice. On the left are some ancient 
reservoirs, and a wall: constructed with Appian 
stones: further on, to the right, is a round edifice. 
in. ruins, and near it a long piece of reticulated. 
wall, as. well as a modern one, built with the flag- 
stones of the Appian periment: 

VOL. Vv. 1 
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Descending into the plains of Itri, I observed, 
under the mountain, to the left, some fragments of © 
an antique structure, amongst which some niches 
and reservoirs are distinguishable. Leaving Itri, 
where the scenery is picturesque, particularly a 
bridge, &c. my attention was directed to an old 
reservoir, built with very large blocks of stone; it 
is situated on the Jeft, and a little above the road, 
amidst a grove of olive trees. Shortly afterwards, 
on the jeft, I noticed an ancient milliary, bearing 
the inscribed numerals of Lxxx111, which, like 
‘the one at Fondi numbered 1Lxx111, cannot be 
reconciled with the Itinerary of the Appian Way. 
Having continued my course on the great road for 
some small distance, I turned off, by a stony path, 
to the left, for the purpose of examining some 
ruins at a place called S. Martino, and in my way 
thither I discovered, amongst olive trees, some con- 
siderable remains, and a fine arch with its cornice, 
constructed with immense stones, and entirely 
perfect. This relic is rendered particularly pictu- 
-resque by a.tree growing in the centre, and di- 
viding the arch. 


...-The ruins at S. Martino are situated at some 
height upon the mountain, but do not deserve 
much notice; they led me, however, to the dis- 
covery of the arch, which is a singular fragment of 
antiquity, and I believe, but little known. Re- 
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turning to my old and ancient track, [ observed, 
on the left, a part of another milliary immured in 
a modern wall, and its number concealed; soon 
afterwards a sepulchral inscription, lying by the 
road side, met my eye; and two others placed in 
a modern wall, with their letters inwards. 


Antiquities still increase as we proceed onward 
towards Mola. Near a lofty round tower, to the 
right of the road, there is an ancient Via, leading 
between two walls towards the sea coast; a branch 
of the Appia, which, though now covered with 
earth, or destroyed, was well remembered by my 
guide. Opposite to this road is another sepulchral 
inscription, immured within a wall, close to the 
gate of a vineyard ; and near it, the tomb, perhaps, 
to which it originally belonged. A little further 
on the left is another sepulchral edifice, within a 
vineyard; and opposite to it the lofty round building 
before-mentioned, which is called “the Tower of Ci- 
cero.” On recalling to our recollection the history of 
this illustrious orator, an involuntary sigh is heaved 
to his memory, for here he spent many a social hour, 
and here he fell by the hands of a vile assassin, 
On the opposite hill are the ruins of a pyramidical 
stracture, vulgarly called, “Il fuso della torre di 
Cicerone,” and beneath it are some reservoirs for 
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These buildings, as -well as the site of Cicero’s 
| Madhiaa have been the subject of much con- 
‘troversy amongst the authors who have described 
this particular district; amongst whom I shall 
name Pratilli, Gesualdo, and the Abbé Capmartin 
de Chaupy. Gesualdo, in his criticisms on the 
works of Pratilli, has designated the pyramidical 
building as the tomb of Cicero, and the sepulchral 
edifice on the left of the road as his epitaffio ; and 
he supposes the round tower to have been an 
| ornamental fabric within his Formian villa: he 
agrees #vith Chaupy in fixing the Formianum on 
this spot’; but the Abbé imagines that the round 
edifice was a temple dedicated to Apollo, which 
was known to have existed within the said villa. 
This circular tower rises from a square base, con- 
structed with large stones, and has its entrance 
towards the sea coast. It was enclosed by a stone 
wall of opus reticulatum, which was covered by a 
bold cornice of stone, and from it an exit led 
through a gate into the high road: the vestiges, 
also, of a small. Via leading to the monument are 
still visible. 








Returning to the Appian Way I observed an- 
other milliary immured in a wall, and other reser-— 
voirs for water under the mountain. . The ruins of 
antique buildings now cease on the right hand side 
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of the road, but increase on the left, bearing the 
appearance of sepulchral edifices.. To the left of 
‘the first bridge there are traces of another narrow 
Via, which has been noticed by Chaupy ; a little 
on the other side of the bridge there are consider- 
able ruins, and amongst them a lofty octangular 
tower. On one of these ruined edifices was the 
following inscription, but it has been lately re- 
moved, and is now lying at the entrance to the 
Villa Marsana at Castellone. 


Q. GISVITIUS . Q.L.PHILOMUSUS MAJOR. 

Q. GISVITIUS. Q.L.PHILOMUSUS “Mt 

M. VITRUVIUS. M.L.DEMETRIUS, ET VI- 

TRUVIA CHRESTE.M.VITRUVIUS M.S. 
.. TEMA. 





The Abbé Chaupy has written a long disser- 
tation upon this inscription, and supposes it to 
have arisen from the death of Cicero.  “ Celui 
dont il s’agit est donc un monument elevé non 
pour, mais par les affranchis de Ciceron, et comme 
il n’a eté elevé par eux que dans l’epoque de la 
mort de leur maitre, il s’ensuit visiblement que 
cette mort en a eté pene 


2 oe this first br idge t to fie senondl called Reo 
Alto, where another inscription records the repairs 
done in the year 1568, by the Duke of Aleala, a 
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continued range of buildings, apparently sepul- 
chral, presents itself on the left side of the road. 
The interior of one immediately preceding the oct- 
angular tower is in a very high state of preservation, 
having its columbarium perfect, and many of the 
funereal urns remain unbroken, and unimpaired by 
time, in their original recesses. On the front of 
this structure, as also on the former one, a vacant 
space indicates the place of the inscription; and I 
cannot but lament the barbarous practice of strip- 
ping every antique monument of its recording 
tablet, which, when removed, becomes an useless 
piece of jumber, and if left, would throw most im- 
portant light on many, now obscure, historical 
events. 


Remains of an old bridge over the Appian 
Way appear on the right, and beneath it is a 
second bridge, but of a more modern construction. 
We now enter Castellone, and the commencement, 
probably, of the ancient city of Formie. From 
this spot to the end of Mola di Gaeta we find an 
uninterrupted succession of antiquities. Those on 
the right hand of the road are the most conspi- 
cuous: the first belong to the Villa Patrizi, close 
to an antique bridge; then follow those of the 
Villa Marsana; afterwards those of the Villa 
Albiti; and lastly, those near Mola, which are vul- 
garly called the Villa of Cicero. Over all these the 
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Villa Marsana justly claims the pre-eminence, both 
on account of its antique edifices, and the inscribed 
records which it possesses ; but which, alas, have 
been removed from those monuments they were 
originally intended to elucidate. Amongst them 
are the following. 


No. 1. 


L.VARRONIO. L.F. PAL. CAPITONI. 
SCRIBAE EDILIC. ACCENSO VELATO.II. 
VIRO QUINQUEN .CURATORI AQUARUM . 
PATRONO COLONIAE.ORDO REGALIUM 
QUORUM HONORE CONTENTUS SUA PE- 
CUNIA POSUIT. L.D.D.D. 


No. 2. 


L.BRUTTIO.L.F.PAL. CELERI. EQUO. 
PUBLIC. PREF . COH. III. AUG. THRAC. 
EQUIT. L. BRUTTIUS.PRIMITIVUS PATER 
ET INSTEIA MATER FILIO OPTIMO P.S. 
P.L.D.D.D*. 


* I shall not decypher the various and numerous inscrip- 
tions, which, during my tour through this classical district 
of Italy, I shall have occasion to notice, except when expla- 
nation may lead to some particular information ; but shall 
refer my readers to “ Gerardi Siglarium,”’ a work in which 
all the abbreviations that aaa occur are most fully 
explained. | 
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iz No. 
A PLAUTIUS THEODOR! . pie APELLA 
MAG. AUGUSTALIS . PLAUTIAE . A. LIB. 


RUFAE . CONLIBERT. CONCUBIN. ert , 
PLAUTIAE ET 94 L. FAUSTAE.LIB.ET.M. 
PLAU C.VIBIO.PULCHRO.AUG........ 


No. 4.. 


ARRIO SALANO 
PRAEF. QUINQ.TI.CAESARIS. 
PRAEF. QUINQ NERONIS ET DRUSI 
CAESARUM DESIGNATO.TUB. SAC. PR. 
EDILI I] AUGURI INTERREGI 
‘TRIBUN. MILITUM LEG III AUGUSTI 
LEG X GEMINAE. PREF. EQUITUM . 
PRAEF .CASTRORUM . PRAF . FABRUM 

OPPIA UXOR 


No. 5. 
C N MEVIUS....SANTEROS AUGUST 
€ N MEVIUS.... FELIX AUG 
C N MEVIUS.... FELIX MAGNAR AUG 
CN | MEVIUS . . AMARANTHUS AUG. 


When I first ee through Castellone, i in the 
year 1785,1 remember to have seen the inscription 
to Arrius affixed to the wall of a convent that is 
opposite to the Villa Marsana. ‘The Abbé Chaupy 
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notices it, and thinks that it might have ascertained 
the site of the villa of Arrius; who, according to the 
words of Cicero, was his near neighbour. . Arrius 
vicinus est provimus ; and Sebethus was his neigh- 
bour on the opposite side. Ecce Sebethus ex alterd 
parte. The Abbé places the residence of the 
latter near Mola, and that of Cicero at the Villa 
Marsana, where there are splendid remains of 
terraces, subterrancous vaults, baths, and grottos. 
One of these resembles a temple, and from the 
singularity of its plan deserves more attention than 
the rest. A copious spring of most excellent 
water has been conducted through another of these 
buildings; its source is unknown, and the owner 
of the villa says, that for six or seven generations 
the supply of water had never failed. In walking 
through these gardens, I noticed a stone bearing 
the following inscription, but I rather question its 
sony: 


BACCHUS ET POMONA, VITA RESTAURATORES. 


The grottos display great skill in their con- 
struction;. some have been ornamented with 
shells, others with stucco. moulded into different 
shapes. and designs; and the ceilings are. divided 
into. et aaa | : ae vk 


he | kote ae sie 


‘The neat “villa: in Castellone belongs to the 
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Cavaliere Albiti, and-contains many extensive and 
elegant ruins, which in some respects bear stronger 
marks of antiquity than those in the Villa Marsana, 
especially in some substructions of great stones 
beneath a fine grove of ilex, which feathers down 
to the sea shore; but the objects in this villa most 
deserving of attention, are five grottos on the coast, 
in one of which a most beautiful stuccoed ceiling 
remains in a high state of preservation. The 
others claim equal merit in point of execution, but 
have suffered from the ravages of time. The si- 
tuation of this villa is rendered truly delightful by 
a beautiful avenue of ilex, which forms a terrace 
pending over the. sea. 


The third villa is the one immediately conti- 
guous to the town of Mola di Gaeta, and has for 
many years obtained the vulgar credit of being the 
one possessed by Cicero. If we allot to this cele- 
brated orator the most splendid villa, we shall make 
him the inhabitant of the villa Marsana ; if of the 
apparently most ancient one, we shall fix his resi- 
dence at the Villa Albiti; but if of the most indif- 
ferent one of the three, we shall allot to him the 
villa nearest to Mola. I am inclined to think that 
the Formianum of Cicero was the most magnificent 
demesne on this coast, for he says, “ Basilicam 
habeo, non villam.” But for want of the tabula 
inscripta, it is impossible, in our days, to ascertain 
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the original possessor of any antique mansion, and 
especially in a district so abounding with fragments 
of remote antiquity. To investigate this interesting 
line of coast with. ease and advantage, the traveller 
should hire a boat, and coast along the shore 
where the foundations of many antique edifices are 
visible on the shore that is inundated by the sea. 


A few words must be added respecting an 
ancient Via, which I before noticed as leading 
from Formie to Caieta, now Gaeta. Though few 
remains of it have resisted the lapse of time, it is 
well known to have passed along the sea coast, 
and to have descended to it nearly in the same 
direction as the modern road near the bridge of 
Rivo Alto. I have before remarked, that I per- 
ceived no remains of antique fabrics on the right 
of the road from the Torre di Cicerone to the afore- 
said bridge, but I noticed several near the sea 
coast in that direction, one of which Gesualdo 
pronounces to have been the Temple of Apollo, 
within thé Formianum ; and a little farther, near 
Pontone, he places the fountain of Artasia, men- 
tioned by Homer, and which Cluverius fixes near 
the gate of Mola, leading towards Naples; but 
the springs of water issuing from the adjoining 
mountains, and passing through Castellone and 
‘Mola towards the sea, are as frequent as the villas, 
and equally difficult to be rightly ascertained. 
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Soon afterwards, the road from Itri to the sea 
shore becomes visible, and is known by the title of 
Spartitore d’ Itri;.it was formerly a branch from 
the Appian Way. 


Immediately on the other side of this Via, I 
perceived the ruins of a magnificent villa, project- 
ing towards the sea, with extensive reservoirs for 
water, and vaulted passages, in one of which is a 
stuccoed ceiling, somewhat resembling the one 
before mentioned in the Villa Albiti, but not in an 
equal state of preservation. Gesualdo assigns this 
villa to one Philippus, who is frequently mentioned 
by Cicero. “ Vi sono le maravigliose reliquie 
della famosa villa di M. Filippo marito di Azia, 
figlia di M. Azio Balbo pretore, e di Giulia sorella 
di Giulio Cesare. Quando fu sposata da M. Fil- 
lippo, ella era vedova di C. Ottavio, con cui aveva 
procurato Ottavio Augusto, e con esso genero 
L. Filippo di lui fratello uterino, con cui fu 
allevato.” 


The next ruins that appear are near a place 
called Conca, where there are extensive vestiges of 
another magnificent villa. Its pristine owner has 
not yet been ascertained ; but by the same spirit of 
conjecture, which is very fertile and prevalent on 
this coast, it has been allotted both to Cicero‘and 
the Emperor Hadrian. The road from hence to 
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Gaeta affords a continual succession of antique 
fabrics, and proves the very great population of 
this delightful bay, so well described by the poet 
Martial. 


O temperate dulce Formie littus! 


From the dorgo preceding the city of Gaeta, I 
ascended a hill on the right to view a large antique 
structure vulgarly called the windmill, or Z/ molino 
a, vento. Both Pratilli and Gesualdo have at- 
tributed it, as well as the adjoining ruins, to Lucius 
Atratinus, and with some ground of plausibility, 
as a stone inscribed L. ATRATIN was amongst 
those taken away from thence to the cathedral 
dedicated to S. Erasmo. Its form is circular, 
both on the outside and in the interior: between 
the inner and outward circle there is a passage. 
The interior is divided into three apartments, 
besides which there is a reservoir for water, of an 
oval form. | 


A number of antique columns, varying in their 
sizes. and proportions, which have been brought 
hither from other edifices, render the church of 
S. Erasmo very antiquated in its appearance. The 
neighbouring cities of Formie and Minturne have, 
probably, furnished the greater part of these de- 
corations, which are almost on the eve of being 
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again buried under ruins, as the foundations of the 
structure are in a very tottering condition. Strong 
buttresses are now building, and the columns are 
casing with a wall of masonry, which will convert 
them into heavy pilasters. The most remarkable 
object of antiquity within these sacred walls, and 
which highly deserves the notice of every lover 
of fine sculpture, is the baptismal font, formerly a 
vase of Grecian workmanship, and admirable both 
for its elegant form and able execution. It re- 
presents, in bas relief, the story of the infant 
Bacchus conveyed by Mercury to be educated by 
Leucothea ; and it claims additional interest from 
having the name of its artist, Salpion the Athe- 
nian, engraved upon it in: Greek characters *. 


Other and more magnificent relics of antiquity 
claim our further attention on a hill that overlooks 
the town of Gaeta, whose summit is crowned by 
the stately mausoleum of Munatius Piancus, 
bearing the modern appellation of Torre d Orlando. 
It. resembles in its architecture, and rivals in 
grandeur, the mausoleum, mentioned in a former 
part of my travels, of Cecit1a METELLA, at 


_ * I was so much pleased with this design, that, from an 
accurate drawing made from the original, I had the bas relief 
executed on a chimney-piece for my picture gallery at Stour- 
head; | -_ | 
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Capo di Bove, near Rome. Each is circular in its 
form, and each most fortunately preserves its 
original sepulchral inscription. Its frieze is deco- 
rated with bas reliefs, representing warlike trophies; _ 
and its construction, with large blocks of marble, 
is admirable. The following inscription records 
the memory and warlike actions of the illustrious 
personage to whose honour ‘it was erected. 


L .MUNATIUSL.F.L.N.L. PRON. 
PLANCUS . COS . CENS % IMP . ITER. 
VIL.VIR . EPUL. TRIUMPH . EX . ROETIS. 
AEDEM SATURNI FECIT DE MANIB... 
S AGROS DIVISIT IN ITALIA . BENEVEN- 
TI . IN GALLIA COLONIAS DEDUXIT 
LUGDUNUM ET RAURICAM. 


The villa of the afore-commemorated Munatius 
Plancus is supposed to have been situated near the 
church of La Trinita, above which are five large 
reservoirs for water, in a perfect state of preser- 
vation. Near this church a singular antiquity of 
nature is visible in a rock of an immense height, 
which, by some great convulsion, has been split 
asunder from top to bottom. A chapel has been 
built between the fissures, in descending to which 
two objects attract the curiosity of the stranger: a 
cannon-ball fired from a Turkish vessel, and still 
adhering to the spot where it first lodged ; and the 
apparent impression of a human hand in the rock, 
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said to be that of a Turk, who disbelieved the 
fissure of the rock being effected at the Passion of 
Christ. Under it are the following lines :— 


Improba mens verum renuit, quod fama fatetur 
Credere, at hoc digitis saxa liquata probant. 


Let us now, after this interesting digression, 
per dulce Formie littus, return to our old track, and 
endeavour to develop the further course of the 
Via Appia. On quitting Mola, the continuation 
of antique buildings, apparently scpulchral, is re- 
sumed, and they become very frequent on the left 
side of the road as far as the bridge of S. Croce. 
One of these, from its superior height, appears to 
have becn a structure of some consequence ; but, 
like its companions in ruin, has been stripped of 
its marble facing. I noticed on the same side of 
the road another defaced milliary, and a desolated 
village, whose name savours strongly of antiquity, 
though its buildings bear a modern appearance. 
Being called Mamurrano, we may presuine that it 
derived its name from the family of Mamurra, to 
whom a great portion of this district formerly 
belonged. Horace, in his journey to Brundusium, 
says nothing of Formia, but mentions the city of 
the Mamurre. 


In Mamurrarum lassi descendimus urbem, 
Murena proebente domum, Capitone culinam. 
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An ancient building upon an ‘eminence to the | 
right, and about, two miles distant from the road, 
now attracted my attention. The hill bears the~ 
name of Monte Giano, and the adjoining coast that 
of La Spiaggia di Gianola ; both derived probably 
from the deity Janus, who is said to have had a 
temple dedicated to him on that spot. There are 
still existing remains of an old edifice on the 
summit of the hill, with large vaults and reservoirs 
under the mountain, near the sea.shore. Ong. of 
these buildings, owing to the number of square 
columns that support it, has gained the appellation 
of the grotto of thirty-six pillars, Za Grotta di 
trenta sei culonne, but of which I could only reckon 
thirty-two. It appeared to me to,have been 
originally formed for a reservoir of water, the 
first necessary, the sive gud non of the Romans. 


_ Still farther on the same coast is a tower 
called Scaulo, and the vestiges of several ancient 
buildings, supposed to have been attached to a 
villa of Emilius Scaurus, who was several times 
elected consul, who triumphed over the Ligurians, 
and who, during the period. of his censorship, 
built the Milvian bridge over the river Tiber near 
Rome, and opened and paved the Via Emilia, 
after the manner of the Appian. Between the 
Ponte S. Croce, and the paper mills at Scaulo, I 
observed but few antiquities, but beyond the latter 
VOL. V. K 
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place, several ; none, however, worthy of particular 
attention. Shortly afterwards, an aqueduct leading 
from Trajetto, situate upon an etninence to the left 
of the celebrated city of Minturne, and a variety of 
other antique ruins, made their appearance. The 
most remarkable of these are the aqueduct, which 
traverses the modern road, and an amphitheatre 
built with brick, which forebodes a speedy decay, 
as workmen were employed in breaking down its 
walls for the sake of the materials. Near the 
river are the vestiges of another large structure, 
which appears to have been semi-circular, as there 
are remains still visible of a large vaulted roof 
in that form. There are, besides, several smaller 
apartments exposed to the road side; and many 
other mouldering relics attest the former existence 
of an extensive population on this ground. Here 
stood the city of Adinturne, one of the stations 
on the Appian Way; and rendered interesting to 
us, even though in ruins, by the local history> 
and classical anecdotes connected with it. In 
traversing a country like Italy, the tourist should 
not only see, but also reflect, and the mind should 
have its enjoyment as well as the eye. The plea- 
sure derived from travelling in this classical 
country is very considerably enhanced by the re- 
collection of those events that transpired on such 
or such a spot, and which have been thought 
worthy of record in the annals of history.. Many 
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a situation, otherwise unworthy of attention, thus 
becomes in the highest degree interesting ; even 
the infectious marshes of Minturne will claim 
from the traveller a short attention during. his 
progress, when he traverses the classical river 
Liris, and recollects that to these marshes the 
unfortunate Caius Marius, the proud victor of 
Carthage, fled for secresy, and was drawn forth 
from this melancholy hiding-place by his pursuers, 
and unfeelingly delivered up to the magistrates:of 
the neighbouring city of Minturne. “ Extractus 
inde, et lutulentus atque nudus, Minturnasque 
deductus, magistratibus ibi traditus.” 


How very pathetically and concisely has the 
poet Juvenal, in his tenth satire, summed up the 
cecmnlg fate of this illustrious hero :—_ 


Exilium et carcer, Minturnarumque ladies: 
Et mendicatus, victi Carthagine, panis. 


The history of this renowned warrior is so 
connected with the ground Iam now endeavouring 
to describe, and holds forth so strong an example of 
the reverse of fortune, that I must once more crave 


the liberty of “pressing from the direct line of ay 
‘Iter. 


During the intestine divisions with which 
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Rome was. agitated, in the year of Rome 664, 
Marius and Sylla were the great rivals for supreme 
power. . _Fortune at this period favoured the latter, 
and. Marins was obliged to fly from Rome. He 
pursued his voyage along the. coast. of Italy, and 
on passing by Terracina, he desired the mariners 
to keep clear of that place, being apprehensive of 
falling into the hands. of one Geminius, a leading 
man in that district. Overtaken by a storm, and 
Marius being indisposed, they determined to make 
dand, and with great difficulty got to Circeum*, 
where. they suffered much for want of provisions- 
The land was their enemy, the sea was the same: 
it was dangerous to encounter men: it was dan- 
gerous also not to meet with them, because of 
their extreme want of provisions. In the evening 
they were cautioned to depart by some herdsmen, 
who recognized Marius, and informed him that a 
body of horsemen were riding about in search of 
him. After wandering among the woods, and 
nearly famished, he moved down to the sea side, 
encouraging his attendant not to ‘forsake him ; 
and they were at no great distance from the city 
of Minturnz, when they observed at a considerable 

‘distance a troop of horse coming towards them ; 


; . " Monte Circello, which I visited during a former tour in 
the year 1786. 3 
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and at the same time two barks appeared sailing 
near them ; upon which they ran down to the sea 
shore, plunged into the sea, and swam towards the 
ships, into one of which Marius was with difficulty 
lifted. The party of horse soon reached the coast, 
and called to the ship’s crew either to put ‘ashore, 
or to throw Marius overboard. The masters of 
the vessels, after much entreaty and deliberation, 
agreed not to deliver up Marius; upon which the 
soldiers rode offin a great rage, and the sailors made 
for land. They cast anchor at the mouth of the 
river Liris, where it overflows, and forms a marsh; 
then advised Marius to refresh himself on shore 
till the wind became more favourable. But the 
crew never re-appeared, and the vessel sailed 
away, thinking it neither honourable to deliver up 
Marius, nor safe to protect him. | | 


Thus, deserted by all the world, he sat a good 
while on the shore in silent stupefaction ; at length, 
recovering himself, he rose, and walked disconso- 
late, througi#' a wild @od marshy country; till he 
reached an‘ old man’s cottage. Throwing himself 
at his feet, he requested shelter, and an ‘asylum 
from’ impending danger: ‘The cottager ‘replied; 
that his hut would be sufficient, if he sought 
only repose; but if he was wandering to elude 
the search of his enemies, he would hide him in a 
place much safer and more retired.” “Marius de- 
siring him to do so; the old man took him into 
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the fens, to a place of secresy, and covered him 
with a quantity of reeds. 


But these obliging precautions did not escape 
the vigilance of his pursuers, who threatened the 
cottager for having concealed an. enemy of the 
Romans. Marius being disturbed by a tumultuous 
noise from the cottage, and suspecting the cause, 
quitted his cavern, and having stripped himself 
plunged into the marsh ; from whence his pursuers 
hauled him out, carried him to Minturne, and 
delivered him up to the magistrates; who, after 
some deliberation, finally decided that Marius 
should be put to death. No citizen would under- 
take this office; a Gaul, or a Cimbrian, proceeded 
sword in hand to dispatch his victim. The chamber 
in which Marius was confined was gloomy, and a 
light, they say, glanced from the eye of Marius 
upon the face of the assassin, while at the same 
time a solemn voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Dost thou dare 
to kill Marius?” Upon which the soldier threw 
down his sword and fled, erying, a cannot kill 
Marinus.” | 


~The people of Minturne were struck with 
astonishment ; pity and remorse ensued. ‘ Should 
“they put to death the preserver of Italy? Was it 
fot even a disgrace to them, that they did not 
contribute to his relief? Let the exile go, said 
they, and await his destiny in some other region ! 
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It is time we should deprecate the. anger of the 
gods for having refused the poor naked wanderer 
the common privileges of hospitality! Under 
the influence of this enthusiasm they. immediately 
‘conducted him to the sea coast. Yet in the midst 
‘of their expedition, an unforeseen delay was occa- 
sioned, for the Sylva Marica, or Marician Grove, 
was held so sacred, that nothing entering it was 
suffered to be removed ; and to go round it would 
be tedious. At last an old man of the company 
exclaimed, “ that no place, however religious, 
was inaccessible, if it could contribute to the safety 
of Marius:” upon which he took some of the 
baggage in his hand, and marched directly through 
the grove. His companions followed with the 
same alacrity, and when Marius came to the sea 
coast, he found a vessel in readiness to receive 
him. 


After having driven about by the violence. of 
the winds to various islands, he at length landed at 
Carthage, where he was immediately thus accosted 
by an officer, “ Marius, the Pretor Sextilius 
forbids you to set foot in Africa.” Marius on 
hearing this was struck dumb with grief and in- 
dignation. He uttered not a word for some 
time, but stood regarding the officer with a me- 
nacing aspect. At length when he was asked 
“* what answer he should carry back to the go- 
-vernor?” “ "Fell him,” said the unfortunate man, 
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with a deep sigh, “ that thou hast seen the exiled 
Marius, sitting upon the ruins of Carthage ;”, thus, 
in the happiest manner proposing the fate of that 
city, and his own, as warnings to the pretor.. As 
no other circumstance in this warrior’s concluding 
life is connected with the track of country I am 
now investigating, I shall return to the site of 
. Minturnz, and record some sepulchral memorials, 
which I had the good fortune to see soon after 
their disinterment, and before their removal to the 
Royal Museum at Naples. 


No. 1. 


. BURBULEIO . L.F.Q.VIR 
_ OPTATO LIGARIANO . | 

COs. SODAL . AUG. LEG . IMPERAT . 
ANTONINI. AUG. PIL.PRO. PR. PROV. 
SYRIA. IN QUO HONOR. DECESSIT. LEG. 
EJVS.DEMET.DIVI.HADRIANI.PR.PR.PROV. 
CAPPAD. CURO.PER.LOCOR.PUBL.PRAEF. 
ZRAR.SATURN.PROCOS .SICIL.LOGISTE . 
SYRLE.LEGAT.LEG. XVI. FL.E.LR.M.CUR. 
REIP.NARBON.ITEM ANCONITANOR.ITEM 
TARRIC.IN.CURAT.VIAR.CLODIAE.CASSIAE 
CIMINIAE .PR.AED.PL. Tl. PONT] ET BITHYN. 


TRIB .LATI.CL.LEG.IX.HISPAN. Il VIR KARIT. 
: PATRI COLL. 


RESINIA PIETAS NUTR. FILIARUM EJUS 
S.P.P.L.D.D.D. 
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No. 2. 


BAEBIAE .P.F. PRISCZ.P. BABI PA- 
TROPHILI . T . NUMISIUS NUMISIANUS 
MAECENATIANUS PONENDAM MANDAVIT 

L.D.D.D 


No. 3. 

POMPEIAE Q. F . CATULLE SACERD . 
AUGUST . DECR . DEC . REMISSA PEC . 
PUBL .C . TRUTTELIUS PIUS FILIUS 

D.D.D 


The first is both long, perfect, and interesting, 
as it records the gratitude of Resinia to L. Burbu- 
leius, whose daughters she had educated, and who, 
at her own expense, erected this monumental 
record. 


The second records a tribute paid by T. Nu- 
misius Numisianns to the memory of Bebia 
Prisca: and the third a like sepulchral memorial 
raised by C. Truttelius to his mother Pompeia. 


Though all writers agree in placing Minturne 
on the banks of the river Liris, now the Garig- 
liano, yet they do not coincide as to its extent. 
Sanfelice, in his treatise on the Campania, says that 
this city was formerly divided by the river Glanis 
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(afterwards the Liris); and that a bridge of com- 
munication existed on the same spot where the ferry 
is now placed: “ Minturnas, Romanorum colo- 
niam, is olim dividebat Glanicus antea vocatus? 
dimidiatique corporis alteram nobis tribuebat par- 
tem, Latinis alteram. Ponte utraque ejus ripa 
jungebatur eo loco, ubi, fluviali scapha, trajiciuntur 
viatores.” Pratilli also is of the same opinion, but 
is combated by Gesualdo, who, in the following 
passage, attributes a different situation to the 
ancient bridge. ‘“ La Via Appia venendo da 
Roma, cammina per verita a drittura della scafa ; 
ma giunta nella punta dové termina Yacquidotto, 
quasi due tiri di schioppo distante del fiume. Piega 
a sinistra, scorgendosi patentemente il letto, o sieno 
fondamenti, benche non coverti di selci; e tra- 
versando dopo un picco]’ tratto sopra tre arcate 
fatte in un terreno basso per appianarla, arriva al 
fame; o rio del Aufente, il quale scaturisce dall 
antica citta di Ausonia, e si scarica nel Garigliano 
in piccola distanza dalla scafa; e in quello, dall’ 
una e laltra riva veggonsi i fondamenti dell’ antico 
ponte di cento palmi di lunghezza, da me misu- 
rati; corrispondendo la sua situazione in mezzo 
della citta di Minturna, e ivi l’Appia congiungeasi. 
Da cio conobbi di seguir Ja medesima il suo corso 
per la destra riva del Garigliano; onde, dentro di 
una barchetta, feci condurmi all’ insu di esso per 
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veder dove terminasse la via, e dopo due miglia di 
cammino giunsi nel luogo chiamato lEpitaffio*, 
in cui il fume quasi Ja meta si restringe, non es- 
sendo largo piu di palmi 110; e ivi dall’ una e 
Yaltra sponda ritrovai i gran fondamenti del ponte 
che lo traversava. Trapassato’ il ponte, Appia 
proseguiva il suo cammino verso Sessa per la 
stessa reggia via ord battuta, dinotandolo mani- 
festamente i ponti, e monti tagliati, ché s’incon- 
trano in alcuni luoghi, tutte opere degli antichi 
Romani.”—Gesualdo, p. 477. 


By the conclusion of this extract, in which this 
writer says, that, having crossed the bridge, the 
Appian Way directed its course towards Sessa, it is 
very evident that he has mistaken the line of that 
celebrated way, which bore away considerably 
more to the right, and pointed towards the sea 
coast. The Via which he observed, and which I 
have myself seen, was one that probably diverged 
from the Appian near Minturne, and passing 
through Sessa, joined the Latin Way at Teano. 


* The monument having the title of Epitaffio has been 
robbed of its inscription, which probably recorded, in the 
usual manner, the repairs done to the bridge by the Duke 
of Alcala, or some of the Aragonese kings, as some of their 
escutcheons still remain. 
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Neither can I agree with Sanfelice in placing 
the city of Minturne on each side of the Liris, for 
I could not observe the slightest traces of residence 
on that side of the river nearest Naples, nor could 
find any signs of a bridge on the site of the present 
ferry; but on crossing the river, I observed evi- 
dent fragments of a paved way, at the distance of 
a few paces from the castle, which is constructed 
with stones resembling those which were com- 
monly made use of for the substructions and pa- 


rapets of the Appian Way. 


From Minturne the Via Appia directed its 
course to the next station at Sinuessa, which is 
supposed to have been situated on a point of land 
near the sea coast, under the Rocca di Mondragone. 
From a passage in one of Cicero's Epistles to 
Atticus, relating one of his journeys from Sinuessa 
to liis country seat at Arpinum, we learn that there 
was a bridge at Minturne, called Pons Tiretius, at 
which place a road diverged from the Appia to- 
wards Arpinum, from which road it turned off, 
to the right*. “O casum mirificum! cum ante 


* We learn from the following iter of Antonine, that a 
branch of road issued from the Appia at Minturne, and di- 
rected its course to Beneventum, through the following 
stations. A Minturnis Teano mp. xviiii—Alifas xviii— 
Telesia xxv.—Benevento xviii. 
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lucem de Sinuessano surrexissem. -veniissemque 
diluculo ad pontem Tiretium, qui est. Minturnis, 
in quo flexus est ad iter Arpinas, obviam fait 
mihi tabellarius Appiam ad sinistram habentem :” : 
and this road, I conclude, was the one mistaken by 
Gesualdo for the Appian Way. 


But before I take my leave of this district, 
something must be said about the Liris and the 
Sylva Marice. This river, which was formerly 
distinguished by the names of Glanis and Liris, is 
now known by that of Garigliano. Its original 
source seems to be near Valmontone; at /’ Isola di 
Sora it receives the streams of the Fibr enus, then 
flows down to Minturne, from whence passing 
through the woody reigions of Marica, it empties 
its waters in the ocean :— 


ere re ae delabitur inde 
Vulturnusque celer, nocturnzque editor aure 
Sarnus, et umbrose Liris per rezna Marice. 


And the poet Claudian adds, 


tee aie flaveeque terens querceta Marice 


_ The geographer, also, alludes to the course of 
the Liris, and the sacred groves of Marica. “ Inter 
Formias et Sinuessam sunt Minturne, quas per- 
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fluit Liris amnis: is, ab Apenninis montibus, et 
-Vestino agro delapsus, preter Fregellas, in lucum 
sacrum exit, infra Minturnas situm, quem religi- 
ossime colunt Minturnenses.” 


This river has had the characters of ceruleus 
and taciturnus attributed to it. 


Geeruleus nos Liris amat, quem sylva Maricz 


Protegit. 
Mar TIA.. 
Rura, que Liris, quiet4 
Mordet aqu4, taciturnus amnis. 
Horace. 


The same attribute of tranquillity has been 
given to it by the poet Silius Italicus in the fol- 
lowing lines :— 


Et Liris nutritus aquis, que fonte quieto 
Dissimulat cursum, ac nullo mutabilis imbre, 
Perstringit tacitas gemmenti gurgite ripas. 


These classic writers must have availed them- 
selves of the poetical license, which is allowed 
them, in their descriptions of the river Liris. 
I have spent many days on its delightful banks at 
Sora, where its colour is indeed ccerulean, but its 
course most rapid, and every thing but taciturn. At 
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Minturne it flows within a deep bed through a 
flat country, and is rather turbid than transparent; 
and it is generally known to swell frequently to so 
great a height, as to render the ferry impassable ; 
and a short time ago two boats were carried away 
by the violence of the torrent. 


The groves and temple consecrated to the 
goddess Marica were situated below Minturne, 
and nearer the sea coast. This deity is frequently 
mentioned by the classic writers, and by Virgil 
thus ; 


.... Rex arva Latinus et urbes 

Jam senior long4 placidas in pace regebat. 

Hunc Fauno et Nymph& genitum Laurente Maric& 
accipimus, 


Upon which passage his commentator Servius 
makes the following remark: “ Est Marica dea 
littoris Minturnensium juxta Lirim amnem. 


It had been my intention not to deviate at all 
from the track of the Appian Way, and to have 
endeavoured to have followed its line through the 
dreary and marshy tract that lies between the 
stations of Minturne and Sinuessa, and through 
which, I was informed, the Via was still visible. 
I had made every inquiry with that view, and had 
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procured guides, and secured lodgings ; ; but the 
autumnal rains fell. with such continued violence, 
that I was obliged, though unwillingly, to abandon 
my antiquarian researches, and to prosecute my 
Journey to Naples by the usual caret road. 


_ IT have before stated that the station sf Sinuessa 
was supposed to have been under the Rocca di 
Mondragone, and at the extremity of a mountain, 
bearing formerly the name of Mons Massicus, so 
celebrated by the Romans for the wines which its 

territory produced. | 


Vitiferis lat® florebat Massicus arvis, 
Miratus nemora, et fulgentes sole racemos ; 
It montis decus. 


On the other side of this mountain the Falernus 
Ager commenced, which rivalled the Aassicus in 
the same article of luxury :— : 


. +. . gravid cui nectare vites, 
“Nallo Gant prelis nomen preeferre lL 


On the banks of the Garigliano I reluctantly 
parted with my old attendant the Appian Way, 
which, during so extensive a tract of country had 
essentially contributed both to my amusement and 
information. ‘Still ancient Vi@ attracted my notice 
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within a mile and a half of the post-house at S. 
Agata, where I observed, both to the right and left, 
an old road, directing its course through a modern 
gateway, and apparently skirting the edge of Mons 
Massicus, in a direction towards the station at Si- 
nuessa. In an opposite direction it proceeded to 
Suessa Aurunca, now Sessa; and afterwards to 
Teanum Sidicinum, now Teano, a town and station 
on the Via Latina. It traverscs a noble bridge, 
constructed with brick, and consisting of more 
than twenty arches, and bearing the name of Ponte 
di Ronaco. This Via presents another perfect spe- 
cimen of Roman workmanship; it measures twelve 
feet, or upwards, in breadth, and the interval be- 
tween the cippi, or upright stones projecting above 
the parapet, is ten feet. It enters the town of Sessa 
at the Porta del Borgo, together with another 
paved way, which [ shall describe hereafter. 


Suessa was a city of great antiquity, and called 
Aurunca, to distinguish it from Swessa Pometia, a 
town situate on the Pomptine marshes. It still 
retains many vestiges of former celebrity: num- 
berless inscriptions are dispersed about the streets ; 
and the modern walls of almost each house present 
fragments of ancient times. The Church of the 
Vescovado appears to have been constructed with 
the spoils of some heathen temple; its pavement 
is of mosaic, and the image of a dog supporting 

VOL. V. L 
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the vase for holy water deserves attention. The 
walls of the church adjoining the portella bear 
marks of antiquity ; and at S. Benedetto there are 
very extensive subterraneous vaults, differing from 
the many I had lately seen, and apparently made 
use of for baths or reservoirs, as the aqueduct is 
very visible: one part of this souterrain terminates 
in three buildings of a semicircular form, and two 
door-cases of marble still remain, with groves cut 
into them to admit, as it should seem, a sliding 
door. This is a peculiarity which I have never before 
witnessed : these vaults are constructed, like many 
of the fabrics near Terracina and Mola, with the 
opus reticulatum, and a layer of bricks and tile 
alternately. 


At the convent of 8. Giovanni there is another 
singular piece of antiquity, whose original purport 
has not yet been properly ascertained ; but it is 
supposed to have been a Crypto-porticus, where 
people assembied in hot, as well as in rainy 
weather, to transact their business, as in our ex- 
change. To such uses one of these buildings at 
Capua has been attributed by San Felice, in his 
description of that city, “ Animi causa hic Cam- 
pani patricii ad antemeridianam inambulationem 
conveniebant, pomeridianasque sessiones ; ubi oti- 
osas diei horas quavis celi exclus4 injuriA transi- 
gebant.” The arches and walls, composed of 
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Jarge stones, wonderfully united, are in a good 
state of preservation: the stucco is well executed, 
and at stated intervals there are pilasters orna- 
mented with stucco. An inhabitant of the con- 
vent informed me that on digging beneath the 
foundation of this building no signs of any pave- 
ment could be found ; which seems to corroborate 
the idea of its having formerly been a public walk 
or exchange. Three sides of the portico remain, 
but on the fourth are only foundations of large 
stones ; these porticos are open towards the west. 
At a short distance, but several feet beneath them, 
are the ruins of a semicircular building, vaulted 
and stuccoed, which Pratilli imagines to have been 
a theatre; but I cannot accede to his opinion. 
The situation of the terrace above is delightful, 
commanding a view of the fertile vale beneath, 
which formed a part of the Vescinus ager, with the 
sea at a distance. 


The before mentioned Via proceeded in its 
course from Sessa to Teano across the mountains, 
and I was informed that several fragments of it 
were still in existence. The other Via, which I 
said entered Sessa by the Porta del Borgo, directed 
‘itself to the very gate of the post-house at S. 
Agata, and appears to have followed afterwards 
“nearly the same line af the modern road, the ves- 
tiges of its pavetnent being visible in the next 
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J: but I could discover ‘no traces of it any 
fa: -T imagine ‘this Via having ‘crossed. the 
line of the. ‘modern. road united. itself with the 
Appia. beaut, the stations of Urbana or pl 
Campano *.. tS | a 4 





We now approach the site of the ancient Ca- 
Silinum, which is occupied by the modern city of 
Capua; it was divided by the river Vulturnus, 
which at the same time separated the Falernian 
territory from Campania. “Folvius Casilinum 
occupat modicis presidiis, que urbs Volturno 
flumine dirempta, Falernum a Campano agro 
dividit.” The ancient city of Capua is placed ‘by 
writers of antiquity at the distance of three miles 
from Casilinum, where the Appian and Latin ways 
met. Nobilissime viarum sunt Appia, Latina, 
Valeria: media autem earum est Latina in Ap- 
piam incidens apud Casilinum oppidum quod abest 
a Capua xviii stadia: id est duo millia et 
CCCLXXV passus : -et _ situm est Casilinam 
ad veuunaun amnem.” 3 ng 


At the acta of F thik three miles from the 


. Frem Sinuessa another road Labemeora to pNespots by 


A Sinuessa aseag p. 5. xxV—Cunnis vi<-Puteolis: ie 
Neapoli . 2% 7 7 
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‘modern Capua we recognize the splendid remains 

of the: original city, so renowned for its. riches, 
luxuries, and magnificence, that it gained the title 
of Aiera Roma, or a second Rome; the great. 
fertility of its soil has doubtless contributed to the: 
dilapidation of its ancient structures: but many 
noble ,buildings, both public and private, have 
escaped the injuries of time, and. exist as testi- 
monies. of its former prosperity. The first that: 
occurs is a. triumphal arch built with — brick, 
through which the traveller still passes. A little 
to the left isa noble amphitheatre, forming, in 
many points of view, a very picturesque object. 
Adjoining to the left side of the road is a large 
antique edifice, supposed to have been a Crypto- 
porticus, but now employed as a stable for ca- 
valry. On the other side of the road is a con- 
tinuation of ruins, which are thickly strewed over 
the adjoining fields and vineyards. 


Thus far have we travelled on or near the. 
course of the Via Appia ; let us now endeavour to 
pursue it as far as Beneventum. 


Three different itineraries have recorded the 
stations and mutationes, with their intermediate 
distances, which | agree with each other much 
better.than they usually'do. 
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-TABULE PEVTINGERIANE. 


CAPVA. | 
CALATIA.....<... eae VI 
AD. NOVAS.......0-005- VI 
CAVDIO ... cence evcce Vill 
BENEVENTO........-. XI 


TOTAL. MP. XXXII. 


_ STINERARIUM HIEROSOLYMITANUM. 


C.CAPVA 
MV.NOVAS....:....0005. XII 
-C.ETMV.CLAVDIIS..... 1X. 
C.BENEVENTO ......... XII. 


TOTAL. MP. XXXIII. 
ITINERARIUM ANTONINI. 


CAVDIS siccesantiaeweans X XT: 
'BENEVENTO............ XE 


TOTAL. MP. XXXIL. 


The course of this Via, on leaving the ruins of 
-ancient ‘Capua, is. immediately ascertained by two 
stately sepulchres: that exist in a good state of 
preservation; the one on the right, the other on 
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the left of the ancient pavement: the former bears 
the title of the Conocchia* ; the other Carceri 
Vecchie, or the old prisons. — 


To the intelligent researches of Pratilli we still 
continue to be indebted for much authentic in- 
formation respecting the further progress of this. 
celebrated way. By his plan of Capua, with its 
antiquities, it appears that the Via Appia issued 
from the city through the Porta Albana, and pur- 
sued its course in an easterly direction. He takes 
notice of several antique fragments and inscriptions 
existing in his time at the villages of Curti and 
Casapulla; which, from these memorials, he sup- 
_poses stood on the line of the road. Not far from 
the third mile-stone was a church dedicated to 
S. Peter, and called ad silicem, from its situation on 
the stoney way. 


We now come to Galazia, the Calatia of the 
itinerary, placed at the distance of mp v1. from 
Capua, but inserted only in the Iter of Peutinger, 
Pratilli places it between the fifth and sixth miles 
from Capua, and says, that it retains sufficient 
evidences of antiquity to retain its ancient site. 


° * This appellation seems to ‘have been derived from the 
‘spiral form of this monument ; the word conocchia on. 
a distaff or spindle. - ee Ula ner gee 
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In proceeding towards the next station, 4d Novas, 

"he informs us, that some vestiges of the pavement 
are to be recognized, not far from Matalone. A 
little further on was found a milliary, marked 
viii, and which, our author says, was preserved 
in a convent of Franciscans, at a place called Mon- 
tedecoro, not far distant from the mountains of 
Cervino, and the Lorchia di Durazzono, so called 
to distinguish it from the Forchia d Arpajo: this 
milliary was thus inscribed. 


Vil 
AVG .CAES 
DIVI.FIL.P.P. 
FIERI .CVR. 


Augustus Cesar 
Divi filius Pater patrie 
( Fieri curavit. 


The same author also records another in- 
scription, which is immured in a small house, not 
far distant from the aforesaid convent and the 
Appian Way, which with great difficulty he cleaned 
and copied in the year 1728. 


VENERI GENETRICI SAC . AELIA RU- 
FILLIA P. FILIA ROGATA PRO SUSCEPTA 
PROLE VOT .SOL.ET CUM CL. RUFINO 
VIRO .S. DEDICAV. K . APRIL. C.N .COR. 


WELIO LENTULO Iii ET.L.CALPURN. 
MPISONE Ii COS. 


This very ancient record relates to the year of 
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Rome_ 752; when eam epee aad Piso 
were consuls. - 3 . | 


Pursuing our line of road we pass the little 
village of Forchia on the left, where there are 
some mutilated inscriptions; and beyond the 
eleventh mile-stone we come to Vico, where there 
is a magnificent church dedicated to the Virgin, 
under the title of S. Maria 4 Vico. We after- 
wards encounter a village, still bearing the name 
of La Nova, which was, probably, the Autatio ad 
Novas mentioned in two of the old itineraries. 
Many antique fragments have been dug up here, 
and the remains of an inscription are to be seen 
in the parish church of S. Nicolo. At about the 
thirteenth mile-stone several vestiges of the pave- 
ment were seen, and medals, vessels of glass, se- 
pulchral lamps, Etruscan vases, &c. were disco- 
vered in the year 1744. 


We now approach the village of Arpaja, and 
the commencement of those straits, recorded in 
history under the title of Furce Caudine. A 
great difference of opinion has prevailed amongst 
modern authors respecting the site of Caudium, a 
station on the Appian Way, and distant from 
Capua MP xxI. according to the numbers of two 
of the itineraries; but although the precise spot 
has never been ascertained, yet no doubt has been 
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entertained of its having been situate in this. dis- 
trict; which has been celebrated in history (like 
the Lake of. on for the defeat of the 
Romans. 


_.'The«cause of this historical event.is thus re- 
corded by Livy. “ During the consulate of 
T: Vetturius and S. P. Posthumius, C. Pontius, 
son of Herennius, was general of the Samnites for 
that year; and as the father had justly the cha- 
racter of a person of consummate wisdom, so the 
son was one of the most considerable warriors, 
and ablest generals, of his time. When the am- 
bassadors from the Samnites, who had been sent 
to make restitution to the Romans, returned with- 
out success in their negociations, Pontius addressed 
his countrymen in a spirited harangue, and recom- 
mended hostility. ‘ War,’ said he, ‘is always just 
when it becomes unavoidable, and ‘those who 
have no. hope left them but in their arms, may 
employ them without offence toreligion.” And in 
a. kind of prophetic strain, continued, ‘ Know for 
certain, that as in our former war we fought 
against the gods rather than men, so in this we are 
now engaging in, we shall fight under the conduct 
of pom and ‘be neniden by its direction.’ 


ee « Having ut seleebl this icine he aah. out 
chisvarmy, and pitched: his camp as covertly: as 
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possible near Caudium; and hearing that the 
Roman army under the conduct of the two consuls 
was encamped at Calatia (Galazze), he sent ten 
soldiers in the habit of herdsmen, with orders to | 
lead their cattle to different places near the Roman 
outposts, and when they should fall into the hands 
of their foragers, to agree exactly in asserting that 
the Samnite legions were in Apulia, had invested 
Luceria with all their forces, and were like to be 
soon masters of it. The Romans, having heard 
other reports of a similar nature, did not hesitate 
in giving assistance to their allies, and consulted 
only about the route they should take for that 
purpose. For there were two roads which led to 
Luceria ; the one by the coast of the Adriatic sea, 
which was broad and open, but as it was the safest, 
it was at the same time farther about: the other 
through the Furce Caudina, or straits of Caudium, 
was much shorter. The nature of that place is as 
follows: there are two deep and narrow passes 
covered over with woods, and joined together by a 
continued range of mountains on each side. Be- 
tween them lies a large, grassy, and well-watered 
plain, through the middle of which was the road ; 
but before you can get at it, you must enter in at 
the first narrow pass, and either return back by 
the same way you came, or if you will proceed 
farther, you must make your way through the 
‘other ‘pass, yet more strait and impassable than the 
former. | 





| 4 .* The Seals: baring: rinrelied’ their : ‘army 
through a rocky defile, arrived at the plain by-one_ 
-_ of these passes ;. but as they advanced towards the 
other, they found it shut up by trunks of trees laid 
across, and a heap of large stones raised against 
them. This convinced them that their enemies 
had laid a snare for them, and they discovered a 
body of them on the top of the hill. Wherefore 
they marched back with all possible dispatch to 
the other. pass through which they had entered, 
but this they also found: barricadoed, and defended 
Re? a eae of armed men. | 


aoe oA sous dines. ‘and consternation. seized. 
the whole army, and a courier was dispatched to 
the veteran Herennius, asking his advice on this 
distressing and trying occasion. He gave it as his 
opinion, that the Romans should be sent away as 
soon as possible without any insult or injury, 
thereby laying this powerful nation under a very 
strong obligation, and securing their friendship 
forever. The son, however, proposed, ‘ that they 
should all, without exception, be put to the sword.’ 
After much debate, a middle course was decided 
upon, less. sanguinary indeed, but most highly ig- 
nominious. to,,the Roman army. Six hundred 
hostages were.demanded by Pontius, and a time. 
was fixed for ‘delivering. them,.as well as for. dis-. 





the pecs - 
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.. Phe fatal hour at length approached: the 
hostages were ordered to come out: of the’ lines, 
stripped. of their arms, and all their clothes, to their 
under garments; then they were received and’ 
conducted to prison. Next the lictors were or-' 
dered to depart from the consuls, and their military 
cloaks. were. taken from them. The consuls, 
almost half naked, were first made to pass under 
the yoke; after them, the commanding officers ac- 
‘cording to their rank; and last of all the legions, 
one after another. During all this time the 
Samnites in arms stood around, and ridiculed and 
insulted the Romans as they passed. They also 
presented their swords in a threatening manner to 
most of them. Some were wounded, and others 
killed on the spot, who by returning a fierce look 
in resentment for the indignities they had suffered, 
happened to affront the conqueror. Thus they 
were made to pass under the yoke, and which was, 


in some _— more grievous in the’ sight of | 
their ¢ enemies.” | 


se Sach is the historical event recorded by Livy. 
as having taken place amidst the defiles of Cau- 
dium; an. event which will naturally. recur to the: 
recollection of ‘every classical traveller, whom 
either chance or curiosity may lead ‘through these 
straights. Much light is thrown upon this dis- 
trict by a work published at the royal press at 
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Caserta, and illustrated ‘with views, plans, and de- 

scriptions, under the title of Le Furche Caudine 
illustrate. By the places inserted in this work we 
see the whole extent of the valley of Caudium, ac- 
curately laid down from actual survey, together 
with its’ mountains, Seance and other appen- 
— | 


_ Let us now compare this classical description 
of the Roman historian with the situation of the 
‘place in modern days. The natura loci still re- 
mains, as well as all the leading features. The 
Roman legions entered the valley near Arienzo, 
where it begins to contract itself, and here we 
must place the prime angustia, or the first 
straights. On pursuing their march through the 
plain in an easterly direction, they found the 
opposite pass blocked up; here was the saltus 
arctior ac iwnpeditior, described by the historian, 
and this was on or near the spot where the vil- 
lage of Arpaja now stands. In this unexpected 
dilemma the legions reversed their course by 
‘turning back towards the pass through which 
they had entered the valley, which they also 
found blocked up, ene ‘their exit pom ny 
iar ic diffiealties.” 


The successful result of the Samnite strata- 
gem; which produced such‘ humiliating “conse- 
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quences to the Roman army and their leaders, 
has been already sufficiently explained. 


I viewed this classical spot with eagerness, 
and read the historian’s description of this memo- 
rable event with enthusiasm on the spot where it 
had transpired. There can be no doubt, I think, 
of the authenticity of the ground; but if I utter 
my real sentiments, I could almost doubt the pos- 
sibility of blocking up with stones and trees two 
defiles, which I found so much more distended 
than I had reason to expect. The revolution, 
however, of many centuries may have caused very 
material changes in the exterior appearance of 
this valley, and the washings from the hills 
during so long a period would certainly, in some 
degree, have tended to fill up the abrupt preci- 
pices between the mountains. © 


. The modern names of many of the villages in 
this district still retain an allusion to Furce Cau- 
dine. I have already mentioned that of Forchia ; 
and a little to the north of Arpaja is a hill called 
. Costa Cauda, on which are vestiges of ancient 
buildings ; and nearly opposite to this hill, in the 
plain, some fragments of the Appian pavement 
are still visible, tending towards Beneventum. _ 


But. this. celebrated causeway must~ not be 
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_ confounded with the historical event lately. men- 
tioned; for although the first construction of it 
by Appius Clandius, and the introduction of the 
Agua Appia into Rome, are recorded by Livy in 
the same chapter and book. as the defeat of 
the Romans by the Samnites, yet the Via Appia 
did not exist at,the period of that event, which 
took place under the consulate of T. Vetturius and 
Spurius Posthumius, in the year of Rome cpxxx1I. 
whereas. the public road and water works were 
planned by Appius Claudius during his censor- 
ship, in the subsequent year of Rome cpx1L1.._ 


Leaving the defiles of Caudium, and pursuing 
my route towards Beneventum, the ancient course 
of the Appia was very satisfactorjly ascertained 
by several magnificent bridges of stone, many of 
which still exist in a good state of preservation. 


Beneventum. The original name of this_ 
town was MALEVENTVM, and according to an« 
cient. writers, owed its foundation to Diomede the. 
Trojan. . It was made a Roman colony in. the 
year of Rome 485, and before the birth of Christ 
268 years. “ Sempronio Sopho, et Appio Ceci 
filio, consulibus, Ariminum et Beneventum coloni 
missi.”-—Velleius, lib. 1. And most probably on 
this occasion it changed its name from Mak to 
Bene -At,a later period another colony 
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was settled there, under the additional title of 
Concordia. “ Beneventum muro ducta colonia, 
Concordia dicta, deduxit Nero Claudius Cesar.” : 


There are numerous and splendid antiquities 
still remaining at Beneventum; one of which, a 
triumphal arch, surpasses any of those in the 
imperial city of Rome. It was erected to the 
honour of the Emperor Trajan, who contributed 
largely to the roads, bridges, and other public 
buildings in this district. It bears the eae 
commemorative inscription :- oes 7 


IMP . CHSARI DIVI NERVAE FILIO 
NERVE TRAJANO OPTIMO. AUG. 
GERMANICO.DACICO.PONT.MAX.TRIB. 
POTEST . XVIII. IMP VII.COS VI.P.P. 
FORTISSIMO PRINCIPI.S.P.Q.R. 


It is very richly decorated with‘ well-sculptured 
bas reliefs, equal in size and beauty to those 
which formerly adorned his forum at Rome, and 
which were removed and newly disposed in the 
triumpal arch of Constantine. There are also the 
vestiges of a theatre, now called: Le Grottone ; 
and of a Crypto-porticus, bearing the name of 
Santa Quaranta. I noticed also a fine basso re- 
lievo, representing the battle of the: Amazons, 
VOL. V. M 
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placed:over.a fountain near the church of S. Sofia, 
and the statue of a bull near 8. Lorenzo ; a similar 
effigy is erected upon an antique column near the 
castle. There is also an ancient bridge, and on 
the opposite side of the river the remains of va- 
rious sepulchral monuments, and a fine modern 
bridge over the river Calore.: In the cathedral 
are some handsome fluted columns of the Ionic 
order, and near to it are some small Egyptian 
obelisks. I observed, also, upon a tower, a good 
bas relief of a boar. In the court of the archie- 
piscopal palace are various inscriptions, busts, 
statues, bas reliefs, with other fragments of an- 
tiquity, and throughout the whole city we may 
trace numerous vestiges of Roman antiquity; 
indeed the walls, houses, and streets present one 
continued series of inscriptions, bas reliefs, broken 
columns of granite, &c. &c.. Near the ruins of 
the theatre is the fragment of a very fine comms 
and some bas reliefs. | 


ee "When I ae from Rome, it was my de- 
cided intention to investigate the Vira Appra along 
its whole. extended line as far as Brundusium ; but 
the advanced state of the season, the inclemency of 
the. weather, and the ill health of my companion 
and artist Carlo Labruzzi, | obliged me, very re- 
Apeiandy,, to abandon the. farther. rn of 
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Here, : therefore, my Acneuel: ‘of. the ‘Appian’ 
Way: ‘must end, and — the same dececanets 
lines of the = Horace :— ae. or 


« hic longe finis; erage vieque. 8 


THAT Appues Claudius was ‘the salon Gada 
of the Appian Way, and that the: same line re- 
tained the name of its founder in the time of 
Horace, there can be no doubt whatever, as the 
poet and the itineraries agree in the names of the 
stations on it. But in later times it seems to have 
claimed a second founder in the Emperor Trajan ; 
who mended the original pavement, repaired the 
numerous bridges, and put up new milliaries, 
which still exist in many places on this line of 
road, as records of his munificence and zeal for the 
nublie good. From this circumstance some con- 
fusion has arisen amongst modern writers, who 
have given the name of Via Tragana to what 
was in truth the Via Apria. This remark 
alludes particularly to the tract of country between 
Beneventum and Brundusium, and the mistake 
has arisen from the following imscription upon a 
milliary . tharked vi.. “Imp. Ceasar Divi Nerve 
PF. Nerva. ‘Trajanus Aug. Germ. -Dacic. Pont. Max. 
Prib. Pot. x111. a vi. Cos. v: P. P. viatn Bene- 
vento Brundusium ; Sua fecit.” Upon which. 
De Vita, in his Uicaiaits Antiquitatura Berieven- 
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tanarum, vol. i. 178, makes the following just 
remark :—“ At ubi Trajanus vias pen¢ omnes in 
orbe Romano nniverso muniendas suscepit, tum in 
aliis plurimis, tum presertim in Appia egregiam 
illam navavit operam, qua demum facta fuit, ut 
vetere nomine abjecto, Trajana omnium sermone 
ptblicisque monumentis nuncupari ceepisset. Num- 
mos etiam e4 de re cusos quibus Via Trajana in- 
scriptum est.” 


‘Disappointed in my intended researches on this 
Via, let me indulge my fancy in procecuting it on 
paper at least. The following stations are re- 
corded by Antonine, on the road between Bene- 
ventum and Brundusium. 


Beneventum.—Equotutico M. Pp. xx1.—Ecas 
xvil1.—Erdonias. xvr1111.—Canusio xxvi.—Ru- 
bos xx111.—Butuntos x1.—Barium. x11.—Tur- 
ribus xx1.—Egnatie xvi.—Speluncas, xx.— 
Brundusium xvit1.—Total, mp. ccvr. 


ITINERARIVM HIEROSOLYMITANVM. 

-Brinpis1.—Mansio” Spitenaces x1111.—Mu- 
tatio ad Decimum x1.—Civitas Leonatie x.—Mu- 
tatio turres Aurilianas xv.—Mutatio turres Juliana 
1x.—Civitas Beroes x1.—Mutatio Botontones x1- 
~—-Civitas Rubos x1.—Mutatioad quintumdecimum 
xv.—-Civitas Canusio xv.—Mutatio undecimum 
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x1.-Civitas Serdonis xv.—Civitas Aicas xv11I.— 
Mutatio Aquilonis x.—Finis Apuliz et Campanie. 
Mansio ad Equum magnum vi11.—Mutatio Vicus 
Forno Novo x11.—Civitas Benevento x.—Total, 
MP. CCVI. : 


There was another line of communication be- 
tween the inland district in which Beneventum is 
situated, and the maritime parts of Magna Gracia, 
which took a different direction from the first 
offset, and proceeded to Hydruntum, or Tarentum, 
from whence a road led to Brundusium. The sta- 
tions on it are thus laid down by Antonine. 


ITER A BENEVENTO HYDRUNTUM. M.P. CLXV. 
BreNnEvENTUM.—Eclano, m. p. xv.—Sub Ro- 
mula xx1.—Ponte Aufidi xx11.—Venusio xv11I.— 
Ad Silvianum xx.—Sub Lupatia xxz.—Canales 
x111.—Hydrunto xxv.—Total M. P. cLv. 


ITER A BENEVENTO TARENTUM, M. P. CLIV. 


Eclano m. Pp. xv.—Sub Romula xx1.—Ponte 
Aufidi xx11.—Venusia xvr11.—Silvium xx.—Blera 
x111.—Sub Lupatia x1v.—Canales x111.—Tarento 
xx.—Total, civt. | | 


The distance from Brundusium to Tarentum, 
ad kttus, or by the sea coast, was M. P. XLIIII. 
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The road from Brandusium to Hydrantam, or 
Otranto, was Lrpras m. p. xxv-—Hyprunto 
M. P. xxv.—Total, M. P. 1. 


. My own personal researches on the Appian 
Way have hitherto extended only to Beneventum ; 
and there is little probability of my ever accom- 
plishing the remaining part of this interesting 
journey: but the line of route which I have ex- 
tracted from the ancient itineraries may, at some 
future period, prove useful to a younger and more 
adventurous traveller. His best guides, through 
the unfrequented districts of Apulia and Magna 
Grecia, will be the following books :— 


Criuverius—* Italia antiqua.” Folio; Lugd. 
Batav. 1624, 


Pratitti—* La Via Appia descritta da Roma 
4 Brindisi.” Folio; Napoli, 1745. 


GrsvuaLpo—* Osservazioni sopra la Storia 
della Via Appia da Pratilli.” 4to. Napoli, 1754. 


“ Le Forche Caudine illustrate.” Folio; Ca- 
serta, 1778. 
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JOURNEY OF HORACE FROM ROME TO 
-BRUNDUSIUM, ON THE APPIAN WAY. 


Hirnerto I have considered this interesting line 
of road as an antiquary and artist. I have endea- 
voured to illustrate its antiquities, and point out 
the natural beauties that accompany it. I shall 
now exhibit its course in a more classical point of 
view; and with such companions as Mecznas, 
Virgil, and Horace, I flatter myself that a repe- 
tition of the journey will neither prove tedious 
nor unamusing. 


This journey to Brundusium, which gave rise 
to the poet’s entertaining narrative, originated 
from the desire of effecting a reconciliation between 
Octavius Cesar and Mark Antony, who had long 
been rivals for power and empife. . Meczenas was 
the chief promoter of this friendly plan, and most 
probably persuaded Horace, the mutual friend of 
Octavius and himself, to join the party, and add 
his interest to that of their other friends. — 


: The poet quitted Rome ‘in company with He- 
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liodorus, a learned rhetorician, and rested the first 
night at Aricia (now La Riccia), where they -were 
not very well accommodated. 


« Eeressum magna me excepit Aricia Roma 
Hospitio modico: rhetor comes Heliodorus, 
Grecorum longé doctissimus.” 


With Heliodorus, who by far possess’d, 

More learning than the tribe of Greeks profess’d, 
Leaving imperial Rome, I took my way 

To poor Aricia, where that night I lay. 


From thence he continued his journey to Appi 
Forum, which derived its name from Appius 
Claudius, the founder of the celebrated Via Appia, 
on which this place was situated. Here passengers 
embarked on board vessels, which conveyed them 
on a canal, called Decennovium, to the neighbour- 
hood of Terracina; and here our travellers had, 
doubtless, good reason to complain of the badness 
of the water, the croaking of the frogs, and the 
impertinence of the boatmen. How humorously 
has the poet described his adventures at this halting 
place ! | 


oo... . . « inde Forum Appr 
| Differtum nautis, cauponibus atque malignis. 
Hic ego, propter. aquam, quod erat teterrima, ventri 
Indico bellum, copnantes haud animo equo 
__,Expectans comites.”” ba saad 
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To Forum Appii thence we steer, a place 

Stuff’d with rank boatmen, and with vintners base. 
The water here was of so foul a stream, 

Against my stomach I a war proclaim, 

And wait, though not with much good humour, wait, 
While with keen appetites my comrades eat. 


In the same vein of good humour, notwith- 


standing the privation of supper, the poet con- 
tinues his narration of the nightly scenes that 
ensued on the passengers embarking. 


€¢ 


» . » sam nox inducere terris 
Umbras, et colo diffundere signa parabat. 


‘Tum pueri nautis, pueris convicia nautz 


Ingerere. Huc appelle; trecentos inseris; ohe! 
Jam satis est. Dum 2s exigitur, dum mula ligatur 
Tota abit hora. Mali culices raneque palustres 
Avertunt somnos: Absentem ut cantat amicam | 
Multa prolutus vapp& nauta, atque viator 

Incipit ; ac missz pastum retinacula mule 

Nauta piger saxo religat, stertitque supinus. 
Jamque dies aderat, nil quum procedere lintrem 
Sentimus ; donec cerebrosus prosilit unus, 7 
Ac mule nauteque caput lumbosque saligno— 
Fuste dolat. Quart& vix demum exponimur hora.” 


The night o’er earth now spread her dusky shade, 
And through the heavens her starry train display’d 
What time, between the slaves and boatmen rise 


-Quarrels of clamorous rout. The boatman cries, | 


*¢ Step in, my masters ;"" when with open throat, 
‘«¢ Enough, you scoundrel! will you sink the boat !” 
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_. Thus, while the mule is harness'd, and we. pay 
Our freight, an hour in wrangling slips away. 

_ The fenny frogs, with croakings hoarse and deep, 
And gnats, loud buzzing, drive away our sleep. 
Drench’d in the lees of wine the wat'ry swain, 

And passenger, in loud alternate strain, 
Chaunt forth the absent fair, who warms his breast, 

_ ‘Till weary’d passenger retires to rest. 

. Our clumsy bargeman sends his mule to graze, 
And the tough cable to a rock belays, 
Then snores supine ; but when at rising light 
Our boat stood still, up starts a hair-brain’d wight, 
With sallow cudgel breaks the bargeman’s pate, 
And bangs the mule at a well-favour'd rate. 


Liberated at length from such accommodations, 
and from such companions, with what joy did the 
travellers refresh themselves at the pure stream of 
Feronia’s fountain ; and with what anxiety did they 
anticipate the meeting ¢ of Meczenas and Cocceius at 
Anxur! | ; 


“© Ora manusque tua lavimus, Feronia, lymphé ; 
Millia tum pransi tria repimus, atque subimus __ 
Impositum saxis late candentibus Anxur. | 

Hac veriturus erat Meceonas *, optimus atque 


* We find few characters of antiquity more deservedly 
celebrated than that of Mecenas. He'was the friend and ad- 
viser of the. Emperor or Augustus ; and the associate of Virgil 
and Horace. To his interference the former is said to have 
owed the restitution of his lands, and the latter his forgive- 
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 Cocceius* missi magnis de rebus uterque’ 
Legati ; aversos soliti componere amicos.’ 


At ten, Feronia, we thy fountain gain; 

There land, and bathe; then after dinner creep 
Three tedious miles, and climb the rocky steep, 
‘Whence Anxur shines. Mecsnas was to meet 
Cocceius here, to settle things of weight ; 

For they had oft in embassy been join’d, 

And reconcil’d the masters of mankind +. 


At Anxur, better known in modern times by 
the name of Terracina, Meczenas, accompanied by 
Cocceius and Capito Fonteius, joined Horace and 
his friend Heliodorus. Fonteius Capito, whom 


ness, for having espoused the cause of Brutus at the battle of 
Philippi. His encouragement of literature was so great, 
that patrons of it were, from him, called Mecenates.— 
Lempriere. 


* Cocceius Nerva, a friend of Horace and Meceenas, and 
grandfather to the Emperor Nerva. He was one of those 
who settled the disputes between Augustus and Antony. 
He afterwards accompanied Tiberius to his retreat in Cam- | 
pania, and starved himself to death —Lempriere. 


b a The ao of Misti aia Gasca in thie ames 
is-here alluded: to;, eurancals the reconciliation: of ences with 
Augustus... Me ge ee 
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the poet describes, was a man, factus ad unguem*, 
of the most polished and accomplished manners; 
and a friend to Antony. 


se... Interea Meceenas advenit, atque 
Cocceius, Capitoque simul Fonteius, ad unguem 
Factus homo ; Antoni, non ut magis alter, amicus.” 


Here while I] bath’d my eyes with cooling ointment, 
They both arriv’d according to appointment. 
Fonteius too, a man of worth approv’d, 

Without a rival by Antonius lov’d. 


Passing through the town of Fundi, where, 
not without ridicule, they took leave of the Pretor 
Aufidius Luscus, they proceeded to the town of 
the Mamurre, having Murena as their host, and 
Capito as their restaurateur. | 


«© Fundos, Aufidio Lusco pretore, libenter 
Linquimus, insani ridentes preemia scribe, 
Pretextum, et latum clavum, prunzque batillum. 
Int Mamurrarum lassi descendimus urbem 
Muren& prebente domum, Capitone culinam.” 


* This figurative expression is taken from engravers in 
wood or marble, who were accustomed to pass their. nail 
over the work, to know if it were well polished. 


.? The annotator.on Horace makes the following obser- 
vation on this passage, Jn. Mamurrarum urbe. The stroke of 
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Laughing we leave an entertainment rare, 

The paltry pomp of Fundi’s foolish mayor, 

‘The scrivener Luscus ; now with pride elate, — 
With incense fum’d, and big with robes of state. 
From thence our weary’d troop at Formie rests, 
Murena’s lodgers, and Fonteius’ guests, 


The morning sun of the ensuing day shone 
propitiously upon the travellers at Sinuessa, and 
added Plotius, Varius, and Virgilius to their party. 
With what natural joy, friendship, and affection, 
does Horace express himself on this happy meet- 
ing—with no poetical jealousy, but with the pure 
emanations of a feeling heart !— 


satire here is of a delicate and almost imperceptible malignity. 
Formie, the real name of the city which Horace alludes to, 
belonged to the Lamian family, whose antiquity conferred 
an honour upon it. But our poet paraphrases it by the 
name of a person who was born there, and who had made 
his country famous in a very different manner. Mamurra 
was a Roman knight, so infamous for his rapine, luxury, 
and debauchery, that he was styled, by the poet Catullus, 
Decoctor Formianus. 

Lempriere distinguishes Mamurra under the title of a 
Roman knight born at Formiz, who followed the fortune of 
Cmwsar in Gaul, where he greatly enriched himself. He 
built a magnificent palace on the Celian hill, in Rome, and 
was the first who encrusted his walls with marble. 

I have in a former tour observed, that the resemblance of 
‘Mamurra is still preserved in the name of a village on the 
road to Naples. 
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“ Proxima lux. oritur ma 
Plotius et Varins Sinuesse * , -Virgiliueque. 
Occurrunt » anime, quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit;. pean’ queis me sit devinctior alter.” 


waltd souiaisinins namque 


Next rising morn with double j joy we ‘greet, 

When we with Plotiust, Varius, Virgil meet. 

Pure spirits these; the world no purer knows, 
For none my heart with such affection glows. 


- From Sinuessa the learned junto proceeded on 
the Appian Way to the next station of Pons Cam- 
panus, where the officers distinguished by the 
name of parochi supplied them with salt and wood. 
From thence they continued their route to Capua, 
where both travellers and mules rested ; Mecznas 
went to play, Horace and Virgil to sleep. 


“¢ Proxima oe ponti que villula, tectum 
Proebuit ; et parochi ¢, quee debent, ligna, salemque. 
_. . Hine muli Capuz clitellas tempore ponunt. | 
_Lusum it Mecenas, dormitum ego Virgiliusque.” 


© It is rather singular, that no mention should have been 
made by Horace of the city of Minturne, which was a station 
on the Appian Way between Formie and Sinuessa. 


+ Plotius and Varius were intimately acquainted with 
Horace and Virgil, and were. i caers by ee to re- 
vise the Aineid of Virgil. at ee or 


4 Before the. consulship of Lucius: Posthumins, the. mar 
_gistrates of: Rome travelled at the public charge, without 
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Near the Cesipanian bridge that. night we lay, 
“Where public officers our charges Pay. 

Early next morn to Capua we came. 

Mecenas goes to tennis, hurtful game 

To a weak appetite and tender eyes ; 

So down to sleep with Virgil, Horace lies. 


Their next halting-place was. at Caudiun, 
where they were hospitably received at the noble 
villa. of Cocceius, situated above the Caudian: 
tavern. | | “ 


- es Hine nos Coccef recipit pepens villa 
Que super est Claudi cauponas.” 


Then by Cocceius we were nobly treated, 
Whose house above the Caudian tavern's seated. 


The poet now takes an opportunity of relating, 
with humour, a squabble that took place between 
Messius and Sarmentus, which I shall not insert, 
it being only an episode to our journal. The 
party now proceeds to Beneventum, where the too 
attentive host. set his house on ae by ene a 
dish of lean thrushes. | : 


being burthensome to the provinces. Afterwards commis- 
saries were appointed in the great roads to. defray all ex 
penses of those who were employed in the business of the 
State. They were obliged, by‘ the Ler Julia de provinciis to 
provide lodging, ‘Bie, aalt,“hay, and straw. v.— Editor os Ho~ 
race. | | 
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‘¢ Tendimus hine recta, Beteventum,. ubi sedulus hospes 
. Pene oS m ; a rs dem furdos, versat in igne. Deis 





_ At our next inn our ‘host's was # dlkost burn’ d, 
‘While some lean thtushts ‘at the fre‘he tuin’d : 
- ., Through ‘his old kitchen: rolls the god of ‘fre, - 
And to.the roof the vagrant flamea ‘aspire: ;- oto 
But hunger all our terrors overcame, 
We fly to save.our meat, and quench the flame. 


Our travellers now approached the moun- 
tainous district of Apulia, and baited at the village 
of Trivicus, where the god of fire still ae 
them with volumes of amOne vs 


ee « Incipit ex illo montes Apulia notos 
Ostentare mihi, quos torret Atabulus, et quos 
Nunquam erepsemus, nisi nos vicina Trivici* 
Villa recepisset, lachrymoso non sine fumo, 
‘Udos cum foliis ramos urente camino.” 


- Apulia now my native mountains shews, — 
_- Where the north wind with nipping sharpness blows. 
“Nor eduld we well have climb'd the steepy height, 
Did we not ata neighbouring village bait, 
‘Where from green wood the smothering: flames arise, | 
“And with a smoky sorrow fill ‘our eyes. . 


* We may still recognise the ancient Trivicus in the mo- 
dern Vico, which is si€uated' directly east’ from Beneventum, 
and between it and Ascoli, 
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Our poet. ‘finds himself at.a loss to’ express, 
in verse, the name of the little town which next 
received them, and which -he places at the distance 
of twenty-four miles from the Villa Trivici, and 
where he again had reason to complain of bad 
water; though the bread was of so excellent a 
quality that travellers were accustomed to carry 
supply of it with them to Canosa, where the bread 
was gritty. | 


«¢ Quatuor hinc rapimur viginti et millia rhedis, 
Mansuri oppidulo, quod versu dic®re non est*: 
Signis perfacile est. Venit vilissima rerum 
Hic aqua: sed panis longe pulcherrimus, ultra 
Callidus ut soleat humeris portare viator : 

Nam Canusi lapidosus ; aque non ditior urna.” 


In coaches thence at a great rate we came 
Eight leagues, and baited at a town, whose name 


* It is generally supposed, that this little town was 
Equotuticus, or Equomagnus, by each of which titles it is 
noticed in the ancient itineraries, and placed at the distance 
of twenty-one or twenty-two miles from Beneventum. But 
our poet is not quite clear with regard to distances, if we 
give credit to the itineraries ; for he makes the distance be- 
tween the Villa Trivici, and the Oppidulum quod verse dicere 
non est, to be twenty-four miles; whereas, according to all 
the itineraries, the whole distance from Eyuotuticum to Bene- 
ventum does not exceed twenty-two miles. 
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=“ Which wary travellers ok with care, 

ae and on théi F shoulders to. Catusium bear, 
oe Whose bread: is sandy, and its ‘wealthiest stream 
Poor as the town’ sof unpoetic name. 


At Canosa the travellers had the mortification 
of losing Varius, who quitted the party with genc- 
ral regret. 


.. € Flentibus hic Varius discedit mosstus amicis.” 
Here Varius leaves us, and with tears he goes ; 
‘With equal tenderness our sorrow flows. 


2 vas 
Bye 


After.a tedious and wet journey, the. travellers 
proceeded | to Rubi, now Ruvo; and on‘the next 
day reached Bari, on the sea coast; the weather 
more fayourable,.the road worse. =. —* 


‘Inde Rubos fessi pervenimus, utpote longum 
Carpentes iter, et factum corruptius imbri. 
Postera tempestas melior, via pejor ad usque 
Bari meenia piscosi.” 


Onward to Rubi wearily we toil’d, 
The journey long, the road with rain was spoil'd. 
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To Bari, fam’d for fish, we reach'd next day 
The weather fairer, but much worse the way. 


The following station was Egnatia, now Ag- 
nazzo, situated near the sea coast, where the 
relation of a miracle, equal in wonder to that an- 
nually performed at Naples*, tended to amuse the 
travellers. 


«oo, =.) 6. 6+ )6Dein Gnatia lymphis 
Iratis extincta dedit risusque jJocosque, 
Dum flammis sine thura liquescere limine sacro 
Persuadere cupit. Credat Judeus Apella, 
Non ego.” 


Then water-eursed Egnatia gave us joke, 

And laughter great, to hear the noon-struck folk 
Assert, if incense on their altars lay, 

Witkout the help of fire it melts away. 

The sons of circumcision may receive 

The wond'rous tale ; whieh I shall ne'er believe, 


From Egnatia the travellers continued their 
route to Brundusium, now Brindisi, having passed 
fifteen days on the road ; how pleasantly and pro- 


* I allude to the blood of S, Januarius, which is sup- 
posed to liquify on being produced before the head of the 
saint. I saw this supposed miracle, and agree with Addison, . 
that it is the most bungling trick that ever was attempted. 
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fitably need not be questioned, when we recollect 
that Meceznas, Heliodorns, Plotius, Varius, Vir- 
gilius, and Horatius, composed. this party. The 
travellers’ route was as follows :— 


First day, _ .. . Aricia, now La Riccia. 
Second day,. . . Forum Appii. 
Third day, . . . Anxur, now Terracina. 
Fourth day,. . . Fundi, now Fondi. 
Fifth day,. . . . Formie, now Mola di Gaeta. 
Sixth day,. . . . Sinuessa, near Mondragone. 
Seventh day, . . Pons Campanus and _— 
- Eighth day, . .”. Caudium. | 
‘Ninth day, . . . Beneventum, now Benevento. 
Tenth day, . . . Trivicam, now Vico. 
“Eleventh day,. . Equotuticum, unknown. 
Twelfth day, . . Rubi, now Ruvo. 
Fourteenth day, . Bari, still Bari. | 
Fifteenth day,. . Brundusium, now Brindisi. 


{ Brabdusium longe finis charteque vieque.” 


From thence our travels to Brundusium bend, 
Where our long journey and my paper end. 
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TOUR ALONG THE COAST OF THE BAY OF 
NAPLES TO THE ISLAND OF CAPRI. | 


I sHALL pass over in silence the museym. at 
Portici, and its precious contents : as well as the 
neighbouring town of Pompeii, both of which have 
been already described by Mr. Eustace, and pro- 
ceed along the coast towards Castel 4 Mare. In: 
my way thither I passed near the site of the ancient 
town'’of Stabiz, a fellow sufferer with Pompeii. 

Some few relics of antiquity have been extracted 
from its ruins, bat no researches have‘béea made 
on that spot for some years. This town was also 
a seaport; arid-is ‘thus described by Galen.  Opi-. 
. dulum ipsum Stabie apud mare in intimo maxime: 
-sinu sitam est, inter Surrentum et Neapolim, 
“magis tamen in latere Surrentino. Ceterum to- 
tum hoc latus est collis satis magnus et longus, in 
Tyrrhenum usque protensus mare. Inflectitur 
autem leviter in occasum versts. Conjungitur 
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ili in intimo sinn alter. collis: non parvus, quem 
Romani vyocant -Vesuvium.. At celebre nunc et 
novum est nomen Vesvius, omnibus mortalibus 
notum, propter sgpete apt ex terra in sublime 
Eoeerat : 


: At Castel a Mare are the royal dock-yards, and 
the depot of the galley-slaves, amounting to five 
hundred. The situation of this town, immediately 
under lofty mountains, covered with thick groves 
of chesnut trees, and commanding a view of the 
Bay of Naples, is exceedingly picturesque. I 
would particularly recommend a walk to the old 
castle, and its environs. The hills abound with 
‘springs of water, both simple and mineral; and 
from the same rock issue streams of very different 
qualities. : 


From Castel 4 Mare I traversed the mountains 
to Sorrento, passing through the villages of Vico 
and Meta, over the worst path, and upon the worst 
animal I ever crossed; but the romantic scenery, 
which nature displayed during ‘this little journey 
of eight miles, over rocks and amidst precipices, 
made amends most amply for all other inconve- 
niences, and caused | ‘mé ‘not to repent of having 
prefer red a Jand | to a sea Journey; 


‘The ‘soil ithe homie fs ‘volcanic, and the - 
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vegetation very luxuriant: its situation is rendered 
singular by the rocks of tufa stone, which form 
very deep and narrow glens, at the base of which 
flows a stream; the sides of these glens appear to 
have been separated by some great convulsion of 
nature; several fine caverns are formed within them, 
which, being richly overhung with wood, afford 
many good and novel subjects for the pencil. The 
walls surrounding the town of Sorrento exclude 
every means of prospect. The few remains of 
antiquity within it consist of some inscriptions 
near the entrance gate; one in honour of thie 
Emperor Trajan, the other to that of Antoninus 
Pius; there are others under the portico of the 
church of S. Antonino, in one of which a temple 
and statue dedicated to Venus are mentioned. In 
the cortile of a palace I observed the capitals of 
four very fine Corinthian columns, and other 
antique fragments dispersed in various places. 


The wines of Surrentum have, like those of 
the Massican and Falernian hills, been celebrated 
by the ancient poets. 


Surientina bibis? nec myrrhina picta, nec aurum 
Sume; dabunt calices hec tibi vina suos. 
Marztiat, lib. xiii. epig. 90. 


Et Surrentino generusus palmite colles. 
Oyip. Mer. lib xv 
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. The naturalist: Bliagualso alludes to the excel- 
lence and salubrigus quality of these wines. “ Item 
Surrentina, in vicinis tantum nascentia; convales- 
centibus maximeé probata proper tenuitatem, salu- 
britatemque. Tiberius Cesar dicebat, consensisse 
medicos, ut nobilitatem * Surrentino darent.—Lib. 
Xill. cap. 6. 


But with the ancients, the celebrity of these 
wines ceased, for they are no longer held in high 
estimation, and their fenuitas and salubritas are 
no longer mentioned; but the Surrentines may 
justly boast of another article, unknown to their 
predecessors of antiquity, and unrivalled, perhaps, 
in the whole world; namely, their fatted calves, 
which exceed in delicacy and flavour any I have 
ever tasted, and are transported to Naples as the 
greatest treat which Epicurean luxury can pro- 
cure. 


From Castel 4 Mare the sea coast becomes 
steep, rocky, and inaccessible. There are two 
landing-places at Sorrento, both small and con- 
fined. From one of these ports I embarked on 
board a boat, with four men, which I had hired 


* The expression of vzno nobile, as indicative of the good 
quality of wine, is still made use of in modern Italy. 
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at Naples for thirty carlin? per diem, and landed 
at Puolo,: not far distant from Sorrento. To 
trace the situation of those places which were 
inhabited by celebrated men, or have been re- 
corded by the classic writers, has always been 
with me a favourite pursuit, and an object of 
research. At Puolo was the Villa Surrentina of 
Pollio*, thus described by Statius, lib. i. 


Est inter notos Syrenum nomine muros 

Saxaque Tyrrhene templis onerata Minerva, 
Celsa Dicharchei speculatrix villa profundi, 

Qua Bromio dilectus ager, collesque per altos 
Uritur, et praelis non invidet uva Falernis 

»«..- placido Junata recessu 

Hine atque hinc curwas prorumpunt squora rupes. 
Dat natura locum ; montique intervenit unum 
Littus, et in terras scopulis pendentibus exit. 


Its situation on the coast, with the reflection of 
mountains and buildings in the sea, is thus described 
by the same hand :-— 


_,. * We must: not confound this Pollio, the friend of the 
eee Statius,. and. whe. was. surnamed Felix, with the cele- 
‘brated Asinius Pollio, ‘the. friend of Virgil and Horace. To 
the former, Statius dedicated his’ third book of the Sylve ; 
and the second epistle of his second book is entitled, Villa 
Surreatina Pollit felicis, and commences with the lines here 


Quoted, Est inter; &e: 
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Quum jam fessa dies, et in equora montis opaci 
Umbra cadit, vitreoque natant pretoria ponto. 


There are still very considerable and satisfactory 
remains of this villa, consisting of grottos, reticu- 
lated work, &c. &c. which encompass a little. bay 
or.inlet formed by the sea, over which there are 
vestiges of a bridge that had been thrown across 
the entrance to this.recess. It was. placed on a 
promontory on the very edge of the sea, and at 
present many of the ruins are under water; the 
rocks, also, in many places bear the mark of tools. 
The last quoted lines of Statius give.a very just 
description of the local situation of this villa: “ At 
the close of day, when the mountain behind it. re- 
flects its deep shadows in the ocean, and the su- 
perimpending ruins wave their reflections in the 
sea-green surface beneath.” Its position is de- 
lightful, and the fine view which its level presents 
will amply repay the traveller for his trouble in 
visiting these ancient relics, and seat of classical 
retirement, which, in its modern name of Puolo, 
seems to have retained a memorial of its former 
possessor and inhabitant, Pollio. 


The next place onthe. coast is Massa, which 
has been noticed by some writers as the birth- 
place of Torquato Tasso; but his biographer 
Serassi has fixed it at Sorrento.. This coast abounds 
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with watch-towers, placed at short intervals from 
each other; they are continued along the whole 
coast of Calabria, by which means, and other 
signals, news has been conveyed from Naples to 
Sicily in the course of a very few hours. At the 
extreme point of this line of coast, and opposite to 
the Island of Capri, was the promontory of Mi- 
nerva, on which stood a temple dedicated to that 
goddess, mentioned by several classic authors. 
The geographer Strabo, in his description of this 
coast, says, “ Surrentum Campanorum, unde pro- 
minet Minerve promontorium. In summo est 
fanum Minerve, ab Ulysse conditum.” This 
temple was erected on the highest point of the 
promontory, from which circumstance the deity 
was called by Statius, 


Tyrrheni speculatrix virgo profundi. 


And the same elevated site of the temple is again 
alluded to by Seneca :— 


Alta procelloso speculatur vertice Pallas. 
Also by Virgil, 
... » templumque apparet in arce Minerve. 


This projecting point of land now hears the 
appellation of La punta della Campanella, and is 
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@iptant about three miles from the Island of Capri ; 
as Strabo observes, “ binc ad Capreas insulam 
brevis est trajectus. 


IsLanp or Capni.—After a very boisterous 
passage, in a sinall open boat, I landed safely in 
this island; a spot rendered famous by the resi- 
dence of the Emperor Augustus on it, and in- 
famous by that of his successor Tiberius; an 
island incesto possessa seni, for many of the latter 
years of his life. In speaking of Caprea, the 
historian Dio says, ‘“‘ Sita est haud procul a Sur- 
rentina continente, ad nullam quidem rem utilis ; 
nobilis tamen, hodieque ob Tiberii inibi commora- 
tionem.’ . Suetonius informs us, that it was given 
in exchange by Augustus for the island of Ischia; 
and that this exchange arose from the circumstance 
of an aged oak, whosedecayed branches, drooping on 
the ground, recovered on his arrival in the island ; 
which so rejoiced the Emperor, that he exchanged 
the island of Ischia for that of Capri, with the 
Neapolitan government*. 


The retired situation, and almost inaccessible 


aoe Apud insulam Capreas veterrime ilicis demiesos jam 
ad terram languentesque ramos convaluisse advetitu suo, aded 
Jgtatus est, ut cab cum republicd Nedpolittnorim permuta- 
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coast of Capreme, pointed it out ag d retirement 
well suited to the gloomy and vicious habits of the 
Emperor Tiberius. ‘“ Precipué delectatus insula, 
quod uno parvoque littore adiretur, undique pre- 
roptis immense altitudinis rupibus et profundo 
maris.”—Suetonius in Tiberio. 


Another historian, in giving a more minute ac- 
count of this island,. alludes to the solitary habits 
of the same Emperor. “Capreas se in insulam 
abdidit, solitudinem ejus placuisse maximé credi- 
derim quoniam jmpetuosum circa mare, et vix 
modicis navigiis pauca subsidia, neque adpulerit 
quisquam fisi gnavo custode. Celi temperies 
hyemi mitis, objectu montis, quo seva ventorum 
arcentur. Aistas in Favonium obversa, et aperto 
circum pelago peramcena; spectabatque pulcher- 
rimum sinum, antequam Vesuvius mons ardescens 
faciem loci verteret. Greecos tenuisse, Capreasque 
Telebois habitatas fama tradit. Sed tum Tibe- 
rius x11. villaram nominibus et molibus insederat ; 
quanto intentus olim ad publicas curas, tanto oc- 
eultior in luxus et malum otium resolutus.”-—Ta- 
citus, Annual. lib. iv. 


“ Tiberius having issued an edict, warning the 
neighbouring cities not to intrude upon his privacy, 
and having placed a guard at. different stations 
to prevent all access to his person; hating the 
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eT icipal: towns, wearyof the éolonies; fre dis. | 
“gusted: with every thing ‘ap m the continent, passed 
5 over: to- Caprma, a amall. island separated. from 
the promontory of Surreatum by an arm of the sea, 
~ nat-more than three miles broad. There, protected 
-from.all intrusion, and pleased with the solitude of 
the: ‘place, he retired from the world ; ‘finding, as 
“may be well imagined, many objects ‘and local cir- 
“cumetances suited to his: inclinations : not a single 
} port in the: channel ; the stations few, and only ac- 
cessible to small vessels: no part of the island 
"where r men could land unobserved by the sentinels : 

the. climate ‘inviting: in the winter season en- 
joying a genial air, under the shelter of a moun- 
tain, that. repelled the inclemency of the winds: 
the heat allayed, during the summer, by the 
western breeze; the sea presenting a smooth ex- 
panse, and opening a view of the Bay of Naples, 
with a beautiful landscape on its borders: - all 
these conspired to please the taste and genius of 
Tiberius. The scene, indeed, has Jost much of its 
beauty ; the fiery eruptions of Mount Vesuvius 
ee since that =o saaneent the face of the 
country.” | | . 


















os 


7 ‘believe an ald ssadininn a colony from 
Wi fo rae ly settled ¢ on ‘the oppesite coast 
of Italy, ali thy: Teleboi were in ‘possession of the 
Isle of Cay Qn that spot ‘Tiberius selected 
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for his. seuidence twelve different villas; all: mn niet + .. 
ficent. and. well fortified,. Tired of public tw six eng; 

he there: resigned himself to his favourite: gratife a 
‘cations ; ; amidst. his solitary vices, still engendering . 
mischief, From the period when the Emperor. 
fixed upon ‘this island as his. abode, he gave. fre e 
scope to all thase vices and enormities, which his ; 
more public residence at Rome obliged him, i in'some 2 
measure, to restrain. ‘“ Secreti licentiam naet ms, ot 
quasi civitatis.. coculis. remotus, cuncta simu. vitia tia 
‘malé. dia dissimulata, tandem profudit.” .’Phese ’ 
are recounted by his biographer Saetusine’ aed : 
the anecdote of the fisherman still lives, by: tradi: 
tion, in the memory of the modern inhabitants of 
the island. “A few days after his arrival at 
Capree, a fisherman coming up unexpectedly to 
him, when he was alone, and presenting him with 
a large mullet, he ordered the man’s face to be. 
scrubbed. with the fish, being terrified at the 
thought of his having been able to make his way 
to him. over such rugged and steep rocks. . The 
man, while undergoing the punishment, expressing 
his joy that he had not presented him with a large 

crab *, which he had taken, he ordered his face 



















-™® Pthink that Murphy, the translator, : ha: Finistaken this 
fish: the J wusta is rather the lagustg, of, eea-prawn, re- 
sembling the lobster, but without claws ; and from the 
roughness oF its’ coating most admirably edt to othe tore 


tire imposed upon the poor fishernian! i. 
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téebefurthet. Jacerateds swith:,the* claws. «of: 4hat- 
cteatures’ : 


(En paucis diebus quam Capireas attigit, pisr 
catori,‘qui ibi secretam agenti, grandem mullum 
indépivanter obtulerat, perfricari eodem pisce faciem 
jussit ; territus, quod is a tergo insple per aspera 
et devia erepsissct ad se. Gratulamti autem inter: 
pesvim/ quod non et locustam, quam pregrandem 
ceperat,vabtulisset, locustd quoque lacerari 03 ini . 


peravit:: 


4: Some writers have imagined that the emperor's 
twelve villas had the name of a deity attached to 
each of them, and in that case the most conspicuous 
and the most favoured was the Vitua Jovis; 
where, as we are informed by Suetonius, the Em- 
peror, after the defeat of Sejanus’s conspiracy, 
shut himself up for the space of eight successive 
months. ‘‘ Verum et oppressa conjuratione Sejani 
nihilo securior aut constantior, per VIII proximos 
mepses non egressus est villa, qu vocatur Joyis.” 


The formation and appearance of this island 
are singular: the eastern and western points are 
bounded by very high and inaccessible rocks, be- 
tween which runs a strip of land through the 
middle of the island in a direction fram north to 
saith. The only good landing place is on the 
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opposite side to Naples. On the southern-part of 
the island there is another small tract of shore, bat 
much exposed to high winds and tempestuous seas. 

From the northech landing-place the ascent to the 
town of Capri is steep; the adjoining tract of land 
is-highly cultivated, and produces the finest fruits 
amd vegetables in great abundance. Here the 
bishop bas an episcopal residence; and the King 
of Naples a casino, which was planned by an Ea-- 
glishman named Thorold, who spent many years 
of his life on this spot. The monarch sometimes 
visits his casino for the amusement of shooting 
quails in the spring, when the flights of those 
birds are very numerous: the hills also are well 
stocked with red-legged partridges. 


Strabo informs us, that in ancient times this 
island had two small towns, which were afterwards 
reduced to one. ‘“ Caprez antiquitds duo habe- 
bant oppidala, postea vero, modo unum.” 


The number is again increased to two, Capri 
and Ana Capri; the latter of which is the most 
populous, its territory the most extensive, and its 
soil apparently the richest. The communication 
between these two towns is very singular, by 
means of steps (exceeding three hundred) cut 
in a rock hanging perpendicularly. over the sea, 
and called very appropriately La Scala, or the 

VOL. V. O 
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ladder, This is the only access from the lower to 
the upper town, and the asses are so accustomed 
to mount this steep ascent, that they perform it 
with the greatest safety, of which I can speak with 
certainty, having myself tried the experiment on 
their backs. 


The wines of the island are much esteemed, 
and the best are transported to Naples. At Ana 
Capri there is an abundance of fine oak trees, and 
the hills are covered with myrtles, and a great va- 
riety of other aromatic herbs and plants. The 
genial mildness of the December climate is evinced 
by the Italian narcissus, which is now in full 
bloom. The air is excellent, being so well venti- 
lated by sea breezes during the summer months. 
The sea coast is not very productive of fish, nor is 
much encouragement given for taking it, as three 
or four hundred of the best fishermen, leaving 
Capri during the wintry season, resort to Leghorn, 
and other places on the coast. The circumference 
of this island appears to have been exaggerated by 
Pliny, who estimates it at forty miles. My coun- 
tryman Addison states it to be four miles in 
length from east to west, and about one in 


breadth, 


. (The geeater part of the island is covered with 
relies of eacient buildings; which, if we give 
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credit to’ the establishment of twelve imperial villas 
upen “it; may: be easily accounted ‘for. “OF tt 
fragments now remaining, those of the Pharos or 
light-house, and of the Villa Jovis, are most de! 
serving of our attention. We learn from Suetonius, 
that the former was destroyed by an earthquake, 
but a few days before the death of Tiberius. “Et 
ante ‘paucos quam obiret dies, turris‘ Phari’ ‘terre 
motu Capreis concidit.”. This building appears’ to 
have been restored, | as it has been = mentioned? 
bys ioe — | : ee AE Pp, Fa 








eae Re aaiepi t domos, trepidis ubi dulcia nautis: © 
Same noctivage tollit Pharus emula lunw.” ©: 


At Caprea, where the lanthorn fix'd on high, ‘ 
Shines like a moon through the benighted sky, ine 
ae by its 3 beams the may sailor steers." 
& « | ~ Appisow. © 


The si site of this iichows is still atisaetorily 
marked ae a large and rude _— ae 


The Vi illa Jovis 18 innaenel to Have den’ situ-' 
ated onthe eastern part of ‘the island, near: the 
Pharos, where considerable. remains ‘of ‘ancient: 
structure still exist, in a situation well suited te: 
the disposition of Tiberius. On the Afonte ai S. 
Michele there are other’ extensive rains, ‘an 
lang range of vaulted apartments, ina-semicirealar 
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form; with the titices ‘of an ancient road’ feading to 
the stimmit of ‘the ‘mountain. I also observed 
some fragments of antiquity on a hill where the 
fortress is placed ; from whence, but a short time 
ago, some fine mosaic pavements, and other relics 
bad  auitiquity, were removed to > Naples. | | 


“On the northern sea coast there are splendid 
remains of another villa, still retaining the name 
of Ji Palazzo, and supposed to have been one of 
the Emperor's winter residences, perhaps that of 
Augustus, being more genial in its site, and less 
inaccessible, than the others. Although the anti- 
quary is enabled to trace, with certainty and in- 
terest, the vestiges of many of these supposed im- 
perial villas, yet he will find no specimens of ar- 
chitecture to commend, no inscriptions to record, 
the former owners of the district; for so great an 
abhorrence was shewn by the Romans towards 
this ferocious and vicious Emperor, that, upon his 
decease, a large party of men was dispatched into 
the Island of Capree to demolish, and not leave 
even a stone standing as a memento of those edi- 
fices, wherein. ‘such a series of abominable vices 
and cruelties had transpired. This Emperor diéd 
at-Misenum ; and so vehement was the exultation 
of the Roman people, that on hearing the first 
‘news ofthis event, they exclaimed, “ Away with 
Tiberius :into the Tiber! May the earth, the com- 
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mon mother of mankind, and. the infernal, gods, 
allow. no place: for. the dead but. amongst the 
wicked.” His. body, however was. conveyed to 
Rome, and burned. with the usual ceremonies, — 
a ‘Morte. ejus ita letatus est populus, ut ad primum 
nuntium discurrentes, pars ‘Tiberium i in Tyberim 
clamitarent ;’ pars terram matrem, deosque manes 
orarent, ne mortuo sedem ullam nisi inter impios 
darent.” 


Having before mentioned the discovery of ‘a 
fine mosaic pavement, as well as a tradition re- 
specting the twelve imperial villas, I shalt insert a 
quotation from a work published since I visited 
Capri, and which will throw some interesting 
light upon each of the above subjects. The! work 
is entitled, “‘ Ragguaglio di varii scavi e scoverte 
di antichita fatte nell’ isola di Capri dal. — 
Hadrava.” Ato. sii 1794. 


ork the year - 1786, — ‘Hadiava accompa- 
itied the King of Naples to Capri; and not being, 
like his’ Majesty, a sportsman, amused himself 
with walking over the island in search of -antique 
relics. . Chance conducted him one day to: a farm, 
or masseria; named Castiglione: where some pea- 
sants. pointed. out to-him a large. fig-tree,, which 
shad been;torn up by the. violence of the :wind;: and 
had left: a great cavity| beneath it ;::on examination 
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of whiely the dixeavevoda vaulted: epee anaes 
rated with ornamerite in’ stucee, » as 





IG ‘Having “obtai 1ex the: ‘royal permission to pro- 
‘seeute his: reseatches, he’ had’ again the: honour: of 
‘accompanying the King to Capri in the following 
year ; and on revisiting Castiglione, the scene. of 
his former discoveries, had the satisfaction to find 
that ‘the peasants had not removed a single stone 
‘from the excavation, and that every thing remained 
precisely in the same state in which he had left it. 
His subsequent researches led to the discovery of 
tivo arched: rooms, in which, besides. other relics, 
‘wasa ‘fine antique vase of marble. He con- 
tinued his excavations the third year, when a fourth 
apartment was found, decorated with a tessellated 
pavement of various coloured marbles, which 
Signor Hadrava. persuaded the King to visit, as 
well aganother pavement, composed of white 
marble. The first pavement was afterwards taken 
up, repaired, and up in = ron museum at 


Naples. (fe | es 








Signor Hadrava ie ealeivodedlt to trace Sie 
‘site of the twelve villas, ascribed to enn and 
has placed them in the following situations. ++‘. 








No.4. War ea dovits, ‘on: the castertd part of 
the island, where he supposes the palace of Au- 
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gustus also stood, and which was afterwards, en- 
larged by his successor Tiberius. 


2. The site of the second villa is now occupied 
by the chapel of S. Michele, on a hill oppesite 
to the promontory on which the Vitza Jovis 
was placed. ’ 


3. He fixes the third in the valley of Matro- 
mania, between two hills, called Tuoro grande and 
Tuoro piccolo. 


4, The fourth stood nella falda, or side of the 
Tuoro grande, before you come to Tregara, where 
the remains of a grand aqueduct, &c. are still 
visible. 


5. The fifth at the Camarelle, where our an- 
thor has fixed the scene of the Emperor's gross 
festivities. 


6. He places the sixth on the site of the Car- 
thusian convent, towards the Monticello. 


7. The seventh at Castiglione, under the 
fortress. 


8. The eighth in the demesne of Mulo. 
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191: The ninth near Fontana, where many relies 
of antiqnity bawve: been found, and where many 
gratsos still exist. 


1@.: The tenth, called Rustica, is placed in a 
wpod near Ajano. 


11. The eleventh, in the, plain called Canipo 
Episcopio: and the 


12. Twelfth and last is supposed by our an- 
tiquary to have been situate on the sea coast, 
near iia Marinella di torre; where some exten- 
sive ruins still retain the title of PaLazzo. 


On the southern side of the island are some 
insulated rocks, supposed to be those noticed by 
the classic writers as the “Syrenum Scopuli.” 
* Ab altero latere quod Posidoniatem prospectat 
sinum tres exigue sunt insule, descrte atque 
saxose, que vocantur Sirenuse.”—Strabo. And 
the poet Virgil, alluding to the same rocks, says, 


Jam@gue adeo seopulis Sirenum advecta subibat 
Difficiles qaondam, multorumque ossibus albos. 


In many of the modern names attached to 
places in this island, we may find a strong re- 
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ference'te antiquity. A cavern in. the! eadtern-part 
of it retaining some antiqae ornaments, hears: the 
appellation of Matermanium, and was ' probably 
once dedicated to some of the infernal deities. 
Another point of land to the south is distinguished 
by the title of Zre Are, or three altars; and-a 
third situation, on a southern coast, still records 
the Syren, in the name of La Syrena. ° 


During my residence at Capri, I was very hos- 
pitably lodged at the Carthusian convent; a most 
eligible situation for those who are desirous of im- 
vestigating the various districts of this island. + 


On quitting Capri, I intended to have conti- 
nued a coasting voyage to Amalfi, Majuri, and Sa- 
lerno ; but a contrary wind and rough sea obliged 
ine to measure back my steps to Sorrento.’ The 
channel between the island and the promontory of 
Minerva is very subject to high scas, occasioned 
by the contracted current of the channel. 


I slept at Sorrento, and in the morning re-em-~- 
barked, and continued my coasting voyage to the 
Torre deli’? Annontiata. The line of coast between 
Castel 4 Mare and Sorrento is exceedingly pic- 
turesque ; 1n some places the rocks are so pertpen- 
dicular as to appear cut. by the chisel, and the fre- 
quent convents and villages that crown the emir 
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nences, enriched by a back ground of majestic 
mountains, form the most pleasing tout ensemble 


imaginable. 


At the Torre dell’ Annontiata I hired a carriage 
to convey me to Vietri. I once more passed 
within sight of Pompeii, and soon afterwards 
crossed the river Sarno, at a place called La Sca- 
fata. This neighbourhood is celebrated in modern 
times for a miraculous Madona, and an annual 
feast and benediction, when the bishop (like 
Moses) causes water to spout from the earth, and 
form a bath, into which invalids plunge themselves, 
and receive, if not a real, at least an imaginary 
cure for all their complaints. 


A little further is Nucera, situated above Pom- 
peil, on the same river Sarno. It was formerly a 
Roman colony, under the various titles of Nuceria 
Constaniina and Nuceria Alfaterna, to distinguish 
it from the little town of Nucera in Umbria. 
Gluverius says, that it was made a Roman colony, 
under the former title, by the Emperor Augustus ; 
and Frontinus, in his Liber de Coloniis, confirms 
this event. “Nuceria Constantia muro ducta 
colonia jussu Imperatoris Augusti.” The cultiva- 
tion of the plain around this town is similar to 
that which is generally adopted in the Campania 
Felwe ; the soil is volcanic and fertile; the vines 
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are trained amongst lofty poplars; and hang in 
festoons from tree to tree ; and the rich uniformity 
of this scenery is terminated by lofty mountains 
that bound the plain on each side. 


' Qn quitting Nocera, the country becomes 
‘more hilly, and the plains more contracted ; the 
mountains are enriched with a luxuriant covering 
of chesnut and other forest trees, and enlivened by 
various buildings on their declivities. The envi- 
rons of Vietri and La Cava have been always held 
in high estimation by the admirers of picturesque 
scenery, and considered as not inferior to: any: in 
Italy: to these sequestered scenes both Gaspar 
Poussin and Salvator Rosa directed their attention ; 
and the modern landscape painter, who is anxious 
for improvement, cannot employ his time better 
than in following their footsteps. The valley 
leading from the village of Molina to Corpo della 
Cava, and to the fine abbey of La Triniid, situated 
in the bosom of mountains, affords a constant 
succession of picturesque views: the little valley 
leading from Molina to the sea coast presents 
scenery of a more-domestic nature. . A clear and 
rapid stream, which, near Molina, issues froma 
deep and hollow cavern, overhung with wood, 
and adorned with huge and extravagant stalactites, 
flows through, this narrow valley, and supplies 
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several mills with water, which, added to the rustic 
bridges, aqueducts, &c. form many cxcellent 
subjects for the pencil. 


The summit of Monte S. Liberatore commands 
a most extensive and magnificent view ; the sea 
coast of Vietri is very picturesque; in short, 
wherever the eye fixes its attention, it meets the 
gayest and most pleasing scenery imaginable. On 
the hills are many small round towers, crected for 
the purpose of catching wood-pigeons, which re- 
sort thither in flocks during the months of Sep- 
tember and October, when they are taken in great 
plenty. One of these towers, called La Palom- 
bicra, or dove house, is placed in a very striking 
situation, under the Monte S. Libcratore, which: is 
finely wooded with oak and ilex. 


;,, On my return to Naples, I stopped near No- 
cera to visit an ancient church, called La Madonna 
della Vittoria. Its form is circular, and its roof is 
supported by thirty pillars of different marbles, 
placed in pairs, and forming a colonnade at a 
certain distance from the outward wall. Within 
thig circle is an octangular bason, once surrounded 
hy eight single columns, three of which are now 
missing. On each side of the altar are two 


double pillars, and on one of the side walls is the 
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fragment of an antique cornice, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription :-— 


T.GELLIO.T.L. INGENwo. 
AVGVST . 
OPTIMO . PATRONO 
T .GELLIVS .T.L.INGENVus. 


The circular shape and plan of this church 
may induce us to consider it as having been con- 
structed by the successors of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, with the fragments of some more ancient 
heathen temple. The bason is such as was made 
use of by the Greeks for baptism by immersion. 


On a review of this my late tour, I may with 
truth aver, that few excursions can equal it in in- 
terest; especially if it had been extended from 
Vietri to Salerno and Pestum; which I should 
have done, had [ not paid a previous visit to the 
two latter places. The district through which 
this journey extends is, in every point of view, 
most satisfactory and instructive: to the historian, 
by bringing to his recollection the records and 
anecdotes of ancient times; and to the artist, 
who on every hill, and in every valley, will catch 
new ideas for his canvas, and by seeing ‘nature 
attired in every garb, will select that which ap- 
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pears to him most pleasing and congenial to -his 
own particular feelings. 


As there are few excursions in Italy so abun- 
dant in natural beauties and classical interest, I 
must be allowed to dwell a little longer on this 
subject ; and endeavour to point out to future tra- 
vellers the best mode of seeing this district to ad- 
vantage. 


As the best and most commodious boats can 
be procured at Naples, I would provide myself 
with that necessary apparatus from thence, and 
availing myself of fine weather, would steer di- 
rectly to Castel 4 Mare; or the boat might be sent 
thither across the bay, and the journey performed 
by land. From Castel 4 Mare I would coast the 
romantic shore by Vico to Sorrento; where I 
would halt a day, in order to view its pleasing 
environs ; and from thence proceed to the ruins of 
Pollio’s villa, on the coast at Puolo, from which I 
would steer to the island of Capri. 


Having satisfied my curiosity on that classical 
spot, I would land on the point of land, called La 
punta della Campanella, and endeavour to Gnd ont 
the ruins of the temple dedicated to Minerva on 
this promontory, and so often alladed to by the 
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classical writers. I would afterwards, if picturesque 
scenery afforded any attraction, continue a coasting 
voyage by Amalfi and Majuri to Salerno, where I 
would dismiss my boat, and change my mode of 
conveyance to the more distant objects of curiosity 
at Peestum. 


From the non-existence of any inn between 
Salerno and Peestum (and an Englishman scarcely 
thinks any other place comfortable, or even habit- 
able), the ruins of the ancient Posidonia are very 
imperfectly seen, though so often visited by every 
traveller of taste, science, and curiosity. Great 
activity and very early rising are necessary to 
catch even a partial glimpse of these noble relics 
of antiquity; and I speak from experience, and 
feelingly, on this subject, for I viewed them myself 
in the usual transitory, imperfect, and unsatis- 
factory manner; and could I have spared time for 
a repeated visit, I had determined, on procuring 
shelter at some osteria, or under some cloistered 
roof in the neighbouring village of Capaccio ; 
where, from its elevated situation, no danger from 
mal’ aria would be encountered, and from whence 
the short intervening distance between that place 
and Peestum would have enabled me to investigate 
with leisure and attention the splendid ruins of the 
ancient city of Posidonia. 


46s Ex Ass eL' POUR 


HE PRS Sie Pd, awhosd” envifous “Alford "Hay 
excelent stitjelts fi'the pencil, aad whdse” mitite 
is! deldbratéed ‘id history! I would maké myeety 
acquaittéd ‘with the Beautifal -sdbrefy drolittd Tae 
Cava and Vietri, and from thence continue my 
journey through Nocera and Stabize to Pompeii. 
Here every feeling of sentiment and admiration 
will be most powerfully excited ; and here, by the 
faithful and unadulterated representation of an 
ancient city, we shall live, as it were, in Roman 
times, and for a moment forget the lapse of so 
many centuries. 


After the interesting spectacle afforded at Pom- 
peii, our subterraneous researches into its neigh- 
bouring fellow sufferer, Herculaneum, will in a 
great measure lose their interest ; but that interest 
will be speedily recovered on a view of the Royal 
Museum at Portici, the grand receptacle of all the 
precious relics of antiquity that have been rescued 
from the ruins of Stabie, Pompeii, and Hercula- 
neom. Here the eye will long dwell with rapture 
and amazement on the varied mass of articles 
restored to light by the industry of man; but at 
the same time it will regret, that more industry 
has not been employed in the prosecution of such 
valuable researches. 


An ascent to Mount Vesuvius, and a peep into 
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its fiery caater, will maks a grand final to,this 
taur, which in, point of variety, interest, agd.ap- 
tiquity cannot be surpassed, and I doubt if tp be 
equalled, within the extensive district of Italy. 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO THE ISLAND 
| OF ISCHIA. - 


Sunpay, Sept. 12, 1790. I ‘sailed from Naples, 
at break of day, in a stout Ischian boat, with 
tén men. Partly by rowing, and partly by the 
help of a fresh breeze, I was safely conveyed 
to the Island of Ischia in four hours and a half. 
id cistence!) is eet paki at en miles. 


With pleasure I looked back on the well-known 
shores of Pausilippo, Puzzuoli, Baie, and Misenum ; 
‘the beauties and antiquities of which had called 
‘forth all my classical enthusiasm. I passed close 
under the {sland of Procida ; whose fortress, tow- 
ering: on its highest point, and backed by tlie: lofty 
‘and | ‘precipitous mountains of Ischia, formed:an 
object highly picturesque. This island is flat and 
‘well’ cultivated; ‘and the: ‘natural industry ° of ‘the 
‘intiabitahts iv'réwatded’ by ase, and e¥én ‘affluence. 
T wai ‘told, that’ no‘ less than two’ hundred’ of the 
Vesslle called Tartatis: belonged to’tlie a 
ain and: T observed ‘atatly riding 'i ifthe ‘harbour. Be. 
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tween twenty and thirty of these are owned 
by one proprietor. This island disputed with 
Salerno the honour of giving birth to the cele- 
brated Giovanni di Procida, the contriver of the 
well-known insurrection against the French, and a 
principal actor in the massacre, distinguished by 
the title of the Sicilian Vespers. 


A good lodging had been prepared for me, at 
tae Casa degli Inglesi, adjoining the Casino at 
Buonocuore, where the king resides during his 
visits to this island. It had the additional ad- 
vantage of commanding a pleasing and extensive 
prospect. 


The Island of Ischia has been mentioned by 
ancient writers under the different names of 
fEnaria, Pithecusa, and Inarime. Strabo imagines, 
that, with Procida and Capri, it has been separated 
from the continent by some natural convulsion ; 
and Pliny conjectures, that, like some of the Lipari 
Islands, it owes its origin to a volcanic eruption, 
which raised it up out of the sea. From history 
we learn, that its earliest inhabitants were of the 
same nation as those who occupied the. opposite 
caast of Cuma, and who originally migrated, fram 
Chalcis in Euboa. In later times i¢ wag ex- 
changed for the Isle of Capri, by the, Emperor 
Aygustys,.;,Of this island, Strabo hes, preserved 
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au interesting account, by which we learn that the 
Chalcidenses quitted it in consequence of a sedition 
which arose among them; and that soon after- 
wards the Eretrienses, as well as the inhabitants 
sent hither by Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, were also 
compelled to desert it, by earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions. 


“ Pithecusas Eretrienses incoluerunt atque 
Chalcidenses. Quum autem, ob agri fertilitatem, 
atque auri metalla, rebus uterentur prosperis ; 
seditione abort4, insulam Chalcidenses deseruerunt. 
Mox etiam Eretrienses terre motibus exturbati, 
ignisque ct maris et calidarom aquarum eruptione ; 
patitur enimn insvja hujusmodi eructationes ; prop- 
ter quas, ctiam missi cd, ab Hierone Syracnsanorum 
tyranno, et ipsi menia ab se extructa, una cum msula 
deseruerunt, quam inde Neapolitani occuparunt. 
Atyue hinc fabula est, Typhonem sub hac Jacere 
‘insula, obversuque corporis flammas exspirare et 
aquas, quandoque etiam insulas minutas, ferventem 
“habentes aquam. Timeeus de Pithecusis tradit, 
“malta de iis fidem excedentia perhibuisse vetéres : 
“at pauld ante suam ztatei media in insula Epopie- 
um collem, motu terre concussum, ignes evommhisse, 
et quod terre inter mare et eum erat rursith ad mare 
perpulisse ; terramque in cineres vergam, rorsum, 
violento turbine, ad imsulam accessisse, tribusque 
inde in altutn recessisse stadiis. Pauld post, 
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rursim ad terram dedisse impetum, marisque re- 
flexu insulam inundasse, ignuemque, hoc pacto, in 
ea extinctum; fragore autem perculsos mortales, 
qui continentem incolebant, ab ora maritima in 
interiora Campaniz profugisse.” 


From this ancient historical record we learn, 
that the Chalcidenses were the original inhabitants, 
or first settlers, in Ischia; that they were succeeded 
by the Eretrians; and these by the Neapolitans. 
We find, also, that a mountain in the centre of the 
island, called Epopeus, suddenly vomited forth 
flames ; and that this eruption, joined with the 
concussion of a tremendous earthquake, excited 
such terror, as to drive the inhabitants on the con- 
tinent from the shore into the interior of Cam- 
pania. These convulsions are mentioned by Pliny, 
and other classic writers ; and Julius Obsequeys, 
in his Liber de Prodigiis, fixes the date of one in 
the year of Rome roctxir. “ L. Marcio, Sex. 
Julio, Consulibus, Asnariz terre hiatu flamma 
exorta in coelnm emicuit.” Such phanamena, as ? 
well .as the fable of Typhceus, have furnished 
shemes and comparisons to the poet. Homer ob- 
sexves, Liad,. lib, ij, , 


- Karth' grohn'd benexth them, us whén angry Jovq: 
‘ Wurls down the forky lightning from abeve - 
, On Arie, when-he the-thunder-thro 

And fires Typhoeus with redoubled blows ; 
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Where ‘Ty hon, press'd beneath the burning load, 
Still téels thé fury of tht avenging God. 


Virgilie— { 
} ‘ 

Tum sonitu Prochyta alta tremit, duramque cubile 

Inarime, Jovis imperiis imposta Typhoo. 


They have also not escaped the notice of Lucan 
and Statins. 


“To the most superficial observer, the surface 
of this island exhibits the effects of fire, and vol- 
canic productions; besides many craters, long 
extinct; and strata of lava, in different stages of 
vegetation. The lava of the most recent eruption, 
in 1301, even now bears only a few scattered 
blades of grass, and some weeds. Hence we may 
judge how slowly nature operates on this hard 
substance, when not assisted by the soil washed 
down from the declivities of mountains, or wafted 
by the wind. If we examine the many craters 
with which this spot abounds, particularly the 
large crater between Ischia and Testaccio, close 
to the side of the road; if we next turn our view 
to the adjoining mountains, at the present covered 
with a deep soil, and clothed with wood ; we may 
calculate the high antiquity, not only of such 
eruptions, but of the globe itself. Indeed, amidst 
the various evidences which have been adduced 
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by those authors, who have chosen to controvert 
the general opinion on the supposed age of the 
world, none seem to carry more force than those 
deduced from the investigation of volcanic matter. 
Nor are these evidences founded on mere con- 
Jecture; for the dates of many eruptions are 
known, and by tracing the strata of lava, and 
the marine bodies interspersed, and comparing 
the relative progress of vegetation over éach, 
we may draw a very probable conclusion in 
regard to the age of the more remote; and, per- 
haps, may be induced to give the world a higher 
degree of antiquity than is commonly admitted. 


For nearly five centuries this island has ceased 
to exhibit any volcanic eruption ; but the numer- 
ous hot springs, which continue to emit their 
vapour, prove that subterraneous fire still exists. 
Besides these warm springs, however, there are 
others of an opposite nature; and from the same 
mountain, which produces the sulphureous and 
medicinal waters, a cold spring issues, of the 
purest quality, and is conveyed by aqueducts ‘to 
the town of Ischia. 


Lasrime non ubere dives ab ung , 
Fundit aquas. 
e e ’ 
.. e+e quot medica celebres virtute renident, 
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“The lofty mountain, now bearing the name of 
St. Nicolo, is the Epopeus of the classic writers. 


In medio elatis caput inter nubila condit 
’Rupibas, et valles latt prospectat Epopeus. 


To me it seemed an A®tna in miniature ; and, 
like that mountain, it may be divided into three 
regions, the lower cultivated, the middle clothed 
with rich groves of oaks and chesnuts, and the 
upper bleak and barren, producing only a few low 
shrubs and dwarf trees. It is not, however, 
without inhabitants; for on this aérial summit 
some hermits have fixed their abode; and no 
anchorite certainly ever selected a more appro- 
priate spot. Exalted above the dwellings, as they 
profess to be above the passions, of men, they 
may look down with an eye of indifference on a 
prodigious expanse of territory, thickly dotted 
with towns and villages; and, contrasting their 
homely fare, and tranquil situation, with the 
cares and troubles which attend the wealth and 
luxury of the world beneath, they may exclaim 


in the language of the poet, 


Oh cara, cara, cella, 
Felice in liberta: . 

Qui poco ognun si gode, 
E ricco ognun si crede ; 
Ne pit bramando, impara 
Che cosa e Poverta. 
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Ia contemplating the opposite consis of. Pu- 
teoli, Baie, and Miseaum, and. contrasting. their 
past splendour with their present decline, we 
have a living and perpetual lesson on the frailty of 
human power, and the transitory nature of worldly 
magnificence. 


The summit of the mountain is composed of a 
whitish earth, similar to that of the Solfaterra, 
near Pazzuoli, dreary and dismal to the eye ;-and 
it commands rather a striking, than a pleasing, 
view. With respect to beauty, the views from the 
middle region, and the~less clevated part, merit-a 
decided preference. 


The island is well peopled and well cultivated. 
The most considerable towns are Ischia (the seat 
of the bishop), Furia, Laco, and Casamiccia. Of 
these, Furia contains the largest portion of inha- 
bitants. The situation of Ischia is singularly pic- 
turesque. It crowns a high and rugged rock, 
which projects into the sea, and is connected with 
the island by a long pier, or bridge. The whrole 
face of this rock is covered with buildings, rising 
above each other in a pyramidical form, and pre- 
senting a novel and striking appearance. Little 
or no corn is sown, and the country is’ chiefly 
planted with vines, and other fruit-trees. Near 
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Ischia and towards Testaccio, the vines are trained 
to lofty poplar trees; but in the vicinity of Furia, 
and the southern part of the island, they are not 
trained so high. Terraces have been constructed 
to remedy the inconvenience derived from the ine- 
quality of the ground, and to render the declivities 
productive; but the wines obtained by this mode of 
cultivation, unassisted by the genial rays of the sun, 
are little better than vinegar. Those near Furia are 
white, and more esteemed. The island produces 
abundance of figs, and its fruits in general are in high 
repute. The mountains, which are uncultivated, 
are chiefly clothed with groves of chesnut trees, 
or with coppice wood and low shrubs, such as ar- 
butus, myrtle, heath, &c. Even in this sultry 
season the whole island exhibits the most lively 
verdure; and the numerous habitations scattered 
along the declivities add much to the gaiety of the 
prospect. The air is pure and elastic; creates an 
appetite; and renders the body alert and active. 
Horses and carriages are almost as rare here as at 
Venice; and asses are chiefly used, both for 
burthen and riding. An excellent road is now 
making from Ischia to Furia, which, though un- 
finished, is practicable on horseback. 


The northern district, and the environs of 
Ischia, arc far more picturesque than the southern : 
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which is chiefly appropriated to the culture of the 
vine, and rendered disagreeable in its appearance 
by numerous stone walls and terraces. 


Of the many beautiful prospects which this 
island affords, I prefer that near Campagnana, at 
the south-eastern extremity of the island. Here, 
ata single glance, the eye may command the whole 
gulph of Naples, and trace distinctly those classic 
scenes which are described by Virgil, and other 
writers of antiquity. Beginning with the rugged 
rocks of Capree, rendered famous by the imperial 
residence of Augustus, and infamous by that of 
Tiberius, the spectator may cast his view across 
the narrow channel, which separates the island 
from the Promontory of Minerva, and contem- 
plate the beautiful shores of Massa, Sorrento, Vico, 
and Castelamare. The sites now occupied by the 
remains of Stabiz, Pompeii, and Herculaneum, 
and the fiery mountain to which they owe their 
ruin, may next engage his attention. He will re- 
flect with surprise on the boldness of the present 
generation, who have erected their numerous and 
sumptuous palaces on the very ashes of the cities 
destroyed ; and will dread lest a repetition of the 
same tremendous phenomena should at some 
future period involve the modern establishments 
in a similar fate, and again consign to ages of 
oblivion the valuable and curiots remnants of 
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antiquity, which have been recently brought to 
light. 


The melancholy feelings which this prospect 
awakens, are soothed by a view of the gay, the 
luxurious Parthenope, the abode of ease and vo- 
luptuousness ; and the enchanting coast of Pausi- 
lippo, where Lucullus, and many other distin- 
guished Romans, sought a relief from the cares 
and bustle of the capital. From thence the eye 
will rove over the nearer shores of Nisida, Pateoli, 
and Baie, once the seats of pleasure and licenti- 
ousness: first the retreat of Marius, Sylla, Cicero, 
and the Ceesars; and afterwards contaminated by 
the debaucheries, the cruelties, and the parricide, 
of Nero. From hence the eye may range along 
the bold promontory of Misenum, and its Elysian 
fields ; may mark the situation of the ancient 
Cuma; and finally, after dwelling on the neigh- 
bouring island of Procida, may repose on the 
observatory station, which has furnished one of 
the most exquisite panoramas that nature can dis- 
play, or ;taste select; and no less distinguished by 
histerical and poetical interest, than by picturesque 
beauty. 


Enough, I think, has been said to shew the 
gratification which the man of taste and letters 
may experience, by following my footsteps in 
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Ischia. The artist, who makes landscape painting 
his pursuit, and who seeks to enlarge his ideas by 
studying nature in every garb, will here find, 
scenes of domestic, rather than of a shewy, cha- 
racter ; consisting of delightful cottages, extensive 
vineyards, and rich groves of chesnuts, &c. &c. 
But the position and construction of the town of 
Ischia will appear no less novel than picturesque ; 
while the waving shores of Baie, Miserium, and 
Puteoli, and the moredistant coasts of Naples and 
Sorrento, will be viewed and copied with equal sa- 
tisfaction and advantage. Much, however, as this 
spot may please the artist, it will awaken a higher 
feeling in the mind of the scholar. Here he will 
find his recollection quickened, and his ideas ex- 
panded; here he will reconsider in reality the 
scenes which in description captivated his youthful 
fancy ; here he may at once indulge his memory 
and his cye by contemplating prospects no less 


delightful to the view than gratifying to the 
understanding. 


Such were my sensations on reviewing this 
truly classic ground from the heights of Inarime; 
and such will doubtless be those of many a future 
traveller, who may choose to give full scope to 
the spirit of investigation, and deviate from the 


beaten track, which is too gencrally indicated by 
guides and ciccroni. 
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Saturday, Sept. 18. I bade adieu to this 
charming island, and after an agreeable voyage of 
five hours and a half reached Naples; where I 
observed a manifest change in the aspect of the bay, 
in consequence of the eruption of a large body of 
lava from Mount Vesuvius. 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO CASERTA, 
VENAFRO, AND ISERNIA. 


Durinc two successive visits to the city of 
Naples, I had explored the most interesting dis- 
tricts, which border its: enchanting bay; yet the 
love of novelty, and a taste for antiquities, pre- 
sented new abjects of research, and prompted me 
to still farther &carsions. 


The celebrity of a fair annually held at Isernia, 
in one of the interior provinces of the Neapolitan 
territory, and the account I had heagd of some 
singular ceremonies, which were observed on the 
‘occasion, induced me to make that place the next 
object of my investigation. | 


Saturday,. Sept. 25 , 1790. I quitted Naples 
in the morning; and after dining at Caserta, 
visited the royal villa at Belvedere, otherwise - 
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called St. Lucia, where the king has established a 
little colony, and sundry manufactories of silks, 
velvets, gauzes, &c. &c> The situation of this 
villa is truly pleasant, and commands an extensive 
view of the Campagna Felice; in the midst of 
which the royal palace raises its grand and majestic 
form. , 


Sunday, Sept. 26. At sunrise I departed from 
Caserta, in company with Don Andrea Paruta, and 
Messrs. Philip and George Hlackert, one a cele- 
brated landscape painter, the other a no legs 
eminent engraver; whose joint labours have been 
employed in views of the most interesting anti- 
quities and beautiful prospects round Naples. 
Passing near the ruins of the once opulent city of 
Capua, and crossing the river Vulturnus, at the 
modern town, we were detained at least three 
quarters of an hour by the officers, who registered 
and verified our passports. For this ceremony we 
are indebted to the French nation ; becausc, since 
the commencement of the Revolution, the inha- 
bitants of that country are so much dreaded, and 
suspected by the Neapolitan government, that 
passports have become necessary, even for a trifling 
party of pleasure. 


We continuéd our journey for some time on 
the track of an ancient road, and then turning to 
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the right, followed the course of the Via Latina 
to Calvi, the Cales of the classic writers. Soon 
after we reached the little osteria, at Torricella, 
which is built on the ancient causeway. We 
dined in a small inn at Sesto, close to a bridge 
over the river Sesto, and the sacristy of a small 
chapel adjoining served us as a parlour. Ina list of 
several tolls and duties, payable at the Passo del 
Sesto, which was exhibited on a tablet near the 
ostcria, I noticed a singular exemption in favour of 
harlots, thus expressed: “ Item, per qualsi voglia 
meretrice, non si esige cosa alcuna.” 


After dinner we proceeded to Venatro, a town 
placed immediately undcr a lofty mountain, and 
not far from the banks of the river Vulturnus, 
which here skirts a noble forest of oaks, reserved 
as aroyal chase. On crossing a bridge, near Vena- 
fro, I observed some stones, with the traces of in- 
scriptions, but too much oblitcrated to be deci- 
phered. The territory of Venafro was much cele- 
brated by the ancients for the excellence of its oil. 
Strabo says, “ Consimiliter et olei ferax est totus 
Venatranus tractus. Juvenal, sat. 5, 


Ipse Venafrano piscem perfundit, at hic qui 
Pallidus offertur misero tibi caulis, olebit 
Laternau. 


VOL. Ms Q 
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And Martial, lib. 13, 


Hoc tibi Campani sudavit bacca Venafri 
Unguentum, quoties sumis, et istud olet. 


The environs of Venafro stil] abound with olive 
trees ; but. their produce is no longer distinguished 
for excellence. 


Beyond Venafro I observed an antique sarco- 
phagus, lying by the side of the road, and orna- 
mented in the centre with two busts. Having 
traversed the river Vulturnus by a ferry, we passed 
near the little town of Macchia. On the opposite 
side of the road I noticed some mutilated in- 
scriptions; and among the rest the following, 
affixed to a house on the right of the road, and 
in good preservation. 


M. CALIDIO. L. ¥F. TRO. BALBINO. III. 
VIR. {. D. IFER. QVINQ. TRIB. MIL. LYCIVS. 
FILIVS. FECIT. 


We completed our journey to Isernia before 
the day closed. The distance from Naples is 
fifty-four miles, and from Caserta forty-three. 
The road new and excellent ; the country pleasant, 
well cultivated, and well wooded; and adorned 
with many noble groves of oaks. At Sesto, the 
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prospects became more picturesque; consisting of 
fine plains, bounded by majestic mountains. I 
noticed some rice grounds near Sesto. About 
Venafro the air is decmed unwholesome. The 
mountainous district, in general, is well wooded, 
and the scencry is much enlivened by a continued 
succession of small villages. 


Isernia was known to the ancients by the 
name of Asernia ; and under that appellation is 
mentioned by Silius, Pliny, and Livy. It was co- 
Jonized by the Romans at two different periods. 
The epitomist of Livy, lib. 16, says, “ Colonia 
fEsernia deducta est ;” and Frontinus, “ A‘sernia 
colonia deducta, lege Julia.” The Roman town 
was situated on the eastern bank of the river Vul- 
turnus, where many vestiges of antiquity may st#ll 
be traced. 


The present town consists of one long and 
narrow street. About the middle is a Gothic, or 
Norman gateway, the angles of which are adorned 
with four antique statues. Near it are two sar- 
cophagi, on the friezes of which are basso relieves, 
and ‘inscriptions. In another part of the town is 
an antique statue, placed lengthways, as the réstiny 
stone of a window. A found ¢olumn with basso 
relievos ‘is to be seen in the cortile of the Monas. 
terio di Sta. Maria. Of the original walls some 
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remains exist, and various inscriptions are dispersed 
through the .town;.the most perfect of which I 
transcribe; as given me by a native of Isernia.. 


No. |. 
IVNONI . REGINAE . SOSPITI.C. NVMI- 
SIVS .C .L.MENSAR.ET.VLPIA . AMA- 
BILIS VOT. LIB. SOL. 


No. 2. 


GENI DEIVI IVLI PARENTIS PATRIAE. 
QVEM SENATVS POPVLVSQVE ROMANVS. 
IN DEORVM . NVMER . RETVLIT. 


No. 3. 


P. SEPTIMIQ. P. F. TRO. PATERCVLO. 
PRAEF. COH . 1. PANNONICAE IN . BRI- 
TANNIA . PRAEF . COH . HISPANOR.IN. 
CAPPADOCIA. FLAMINI. DIVI . TRAIANI. 
PATRONO . MVNICIPI . IL. VIR. S. D- 
Il. VIR. Q@.Q 11 D.D. 


No. 4. 


C. ENNIVS.C.L. FAVSTILIVS . SEVIR. 
AVG. PATRONVS .COLLEGI CVLTORVM. 
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No. 5. 


FABIO. MAXIMO.V.C. INSTAVRATORI 
MOENIVM PVBLICORVM . ORDO . ET . 
POPVLVS . CVRANTE . AVRELIO PAVLI- 
NIANO. CVRATORE . ET . PATRONO. 


The stone No.1 is dedicated to the goddess 
Juno; who was first worshipped in the city of 
Lanuvium, under the title of Sospita. According 
to Cicero, de Naturd Deorum, she was represented 
as clothed in a goat’s skin, armed with a spear and 
small shield, and her feet protected by broad san- 
dals. “ Ejyus simulacrum fingebatur cum pelle ca- 
prina, cum hasta, cum scutulo, cum calceolis repan- 
dis.” The persons who dedicated this memorial were 
C. Numisius and Vlpia Amabilis. To the first is 
annexed the title of Mensarius, which, not having 
occurred in any of the numerous inscriptions I 
have copied, requires some explanation. The 
Mensarius, according to Pitiscus, differed from the 
Argentarius, or silversmith; the first holding a 
public office by appointment, and being charged 
with the care of the public money ; the other being, 
perhaps, as at present, a private tradesman. “ Men- 
sarius differt ab Argentario: publicam enim ratio- 
nem confecit, et rei nummarie publica curator 
fuit. Argentarius privatum, et negotiationis pri- 
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vate curator fuit. Itaque Mensarii Rome modd 
quingue viri, modo triumviri, sunt creati. Ar- 
gentaril, ut etiam reliqui mercatores, nullius re- 
ctione, judicio suo, rem nummariam exercue- 
runt.” 

The inscription No. 2 is consecrated to the 
memory of Julius Caesar, whom the Roman se- 
nate and people had classed among the gods. 


The inscription No. 3 is in honour of Septimius 
Paterculos, who was prefect of the Cohors prime 
Pannonice, in Britain ; prefect of the Cohors His- 
paniarum, in Cappadocia ; and flamen to the Em- 
peror Trajan*. 


* I have hitherto sought in vain for information respect- 
ing the Cohors Pannonica in Britain. It is not mentioned by 
the industrious Horsley, who, in his Britannia Romana, ‘has 
collected every memorial existing of the Roman legions that 
served in Britain. The Legio, as well as Cohors Pannonica, 
occur in Gruter’s Collection of Inscriptions, and in the No- 
tatia Imperii ; but in the former it is mentioned as stationed in 
Dacia, not in Britain. 


The office of famen, when first established, was filled by 
sonre priest, whose duty consisted in the service of one pe- 
culiar deity; and the flamen dialis devoted to Jupiter held 
the highest rank. In later times, however, this honour be- 
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No. 4 is a memorial dedicated by C. Ennius 
Faustilius, who was patron of the college of the 
worshippers of Hercules. 


No. 5 is a very perfect inscription, in honour 
of Fabius Maximus, who repaved the public 
walks of the city. 


So much for the res dapidaria. The other frag- 
ments of antiquity, which occurred to my obser- 
vation, at Isernia, and in the neighbourhood, 
were the vestiges of a subterraneous aqueduct, at 
some distance from the town, on the road towards 
Sulmone ; and part of a little bridge nearer the 
town. In the walls of a field I noticed also two 
pilasters, of the Corinthian order, cut in single 
stones. 


I now come to the principal object of my ex- 
cursion, namely, the singular festival held at Isernia, 
in honour of St. Cosma and St. Damiano. Of 


as by others in Gruter and Muratori, that the emperors had 
each their flamens. ‘* Flamens,”’ says Pitisous, ‘‘ erat no- 
men sacerdotis, qui alicui Deo peculiariter consecratus. 
Flamen Dialis, Jovi consecratus, erat maxims dignationis 
inter omnes. Posted in municipiis, ubi creabantur a decuri- 
onibus, &c. 
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this festival I shall first transcribe the aceount 
given me by a reverend member of the. com- 
munity. 


“ Evwi in Isernia, in una collina, distante della 
cittd circa mezzo miglio, un Santuario dedicato 3 
SSi Martiri Cosma e Damiano. In esso a 26, 27, 
28 di Septembre, che ne ricorre la festa, fassi una 
fiera, dove occorrono a vendersigran quantita d’ ani- 
mali d’ ogni spezie, molti mercanti Napoletani, & d 
altri luoghi, con panni, tele, seterie, galanterie, ed 
ogni altro genere adatto al commodo della vita, e 
molti Argentieri. Vi viene, pure, gran quantita di 
grano, vettovaglie, legumi, frutta, ed altri genert 
comestabili. 


“ Gran parti, perd, della gente vi occorre pet 
divozione dei SSi Martiri, de’ quali altri per cercar 
grazie della salute, per cui si vedono molti storpii : 
altri in ringraziamento delle grazie ricevute, ed in 
adempimento de’ voti fatti. Di tali divoti altri 
portano messi in onore dei SSi; altri comprano 
nella citta, a nel ristretto della fiera, i rispettivi 
voti, consistenti in piedi, gambi, braccia, occhi, capi, 
mani, membri genitali, e personnaggi intieri, di 
cera rossa, che si formano a tal uso da’ naturali 
@ Iscrnia, quali voti si comprano da’ divoti, che 
hanno sofferta infer mita, o in qual che membro 
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della vita, ed if tutto il corpo ; e¢ si preséntano con 
qaalche limosina alli Sacerdoti, adatti per ‘tal 
mestiere, e situati parte avanti le porte della chiesa, 
e parte nell’ ingresso della medesima, anche per 
ungere li divoti coll’ olio benedetto, e dispensare 
carafieri di tal olio. 


“ Tal chiesa e governata dal capitolo di 
quella citta, per cui nel giorno precedente alla 
festa, vi porta processionalmente le statue dei 
Santi, con Ie reliquie del braccio; ed in tutto 
il tempo della fiera, vi assistono quasi tutti 
del Capitolo, chi per confessare, chi per ad- 
ministrare l’olio benedetto, per cantar litanie, o 
per ricevere le oblazioni, voti, messe, e limosine, 
che si presentano da’ divoti, per cui introito molto 
il capitulo predetto, il quale tiene il privilegio del 
jus privativo della taverna, che suole affittare col 
diritto proibitivo agli altri paesani di vendere robe 
cucinate nella fiera predetta, e fuori. La citth non 
e bastante al commodo di tutta la gente, che si 
porta alla fiera, percid si vedono dentro la citta, 
da passo in passo, altre taverne, cd ostarie, anche 
formate d’ impalizzate intralciate di frasche. La 
fiera e franca d’ogni dazio, e percio c la'pin popo- 
lata di tutte le altre di quella citta.” | 

From this account, we learn that there is a 
sanctuary dedicated to two Saints and Martvrs, 
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Cosma and Damiano*, upon a hill, about. half a 
mile from the city of Isernia; and that on the 
26th, 27th, and 28th of September, when a feast 
is celebrated to their honour, a fair is also held, 
which, being free from all duties and tolls, is much 
frequented by tradesmen from Naples, and other 
places. Great numbers of cattle, of different kinds, 
are brought hither for sale, as well as corn, greens, 
fruits, and other. eatables, in abundance ; and vast 
quantities. of cloths, linen, silks, jewellery, and 
trinkets of every sort. But the principal part of 
the people assemble here from devotion to the 


* ¢ Nisquisitio Historica de Sanctis Martiribus Cosma et 
Damiano; Mezzadri, 4to. Rome, 1747.” 

This disquisition is chiefly confined to the history of the 
church, dedicated to the Saints at Rome; and contains no 
information respecting that at Jsernia. In page 3, however, 
I find a quotation from Gregory of Tours, who lived about 
the year 596, which gives some account of these two cele- 
brated saints. “‘ Divi, verd gemini, Cosmas scilicet et Da- 
mianus, arte medici postquam Christiani effecti sunt, solo 
virtutum merito, et orationum interventu infirmitates lan- 
guentium depellebant, qui diversis cruciatibus consummati, 
in celestibus sunt conjuncti, multa miracula incolis osten- 
dentes,” &c. &c. The author adds, <‘ Cosmas et Damianus 
fratres Arabes, in Aged urbe nati, nobiles medici imperatori- 
bus Diocletiano et Maximiniano, non magis medicine scien- 
tid, quam Christi virtute; morbis etiam insanabilibus mede- 
bantur, 
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two patron saints ; some to seek grace and health ; 
others to return thanks for favours already re- 
ceived, or to fulfil their vows. Some pay the 
priests for offermg up masses, others purchase 
ex voto in the fair, consisting of feet, legs, arms, 
eyes, heads, hands, membri genital, and even 
whole figures ; according as a part, or the whole 
body, is affected by disease. These are manufac- 
tured with red wax by the natives of Isernia, and 
presented, with a considerable donation, to the 
priests, who, on this occasion, officiate in front of 
the church. At the same time, other members of 
the community are employed in receiving the gifts 
of the devout, in anointing their eyes with holy 
oil, or in distributing small phials of the precious 
liquid. 


From some of the ceremonies performed at this 
festival, in a very devout manner, so late as 1780, 
we may trace, with the most satisfactory certainty, 
the vestiges of those festivals, which, in more re- 
mote times, were held in honour of the heathen 
deity Priapus, and which must readily occur to the 
recollection of every classical scholar. This deity, 
as the principal of fecundity, was stiled the God of 
Gardens, Deus Hortorum ; and on the days sacred 
to him, his effigy was crowned with garlands of 
fruit and flowers. From this we may also deduce 
our own custom of crowning the May-pole with 
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flowers on May-day. Indeed, Dr. Middleton, in 
his letter from Rome, has traced, in an ingenious 
manner, the similarity between many points of the 
Heathen and Roman Catholic worship; and has 
proved that many rites, which took their rise in 
paganism, have continued to prevail in the modern 
times of Christianity *. 


This extraordinary festival, which had prevailed 
at Isernia till 1780, would probably have still con- 
tinued, had not a road been made, at that period, 
from Naples to the distant province of Abbruzzo. 
As it traversed Isernia the festival became more 
generally known, and a certain degree of scandal 


 * "Phe ekistence of this festival and fair, and ‘the attenil- 
atit'Geremoties; became partially known to my countrymen, 
in:/1786, when a: learned: dissertation on the worship of 
Priapus was. printed by R. Payne Knight, esq..and delivered| 
to.each member of the Diletanti Society, in the number of 
whom I “was afterwards included. A letter, written by Sir 
Wittiat: ‘Hathilton,” fro Naples, in°1781, describing the 
fair of ‘Isernia, and‘its ceremonies, seems to have given rise 
to this: ingenious disquisition, ; It hag been :treated with unr 
merited asperity bythe author of the Pursuits of Literature ; 
who, in his zeal for delicacy, forgot that equal objections, if 
not greater, might be made to books of Anatomy, which are 
generally sold; “wheres the Treatise’ in’ quéstidn' was’ ‘Hever 
publidhied y but’ disttibated priatelyito ale diembdid ofa very 
limited society, 
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was attached to a part of the ceremony. A royal 
order was accordingly issued, to prohibit the offer- 
ing of a certain class of ee voto, and it is still 
strictly and properly enforced. I, however, pro- 
cured a specimen of these votive memorials, which, 
though indelicate in themselves, are yet curious to 
an antiquary, as proofs of the deep held which this 
ceremony, originally heathen, had taken on the 
public mind. Isernia was originally a city of some 
consequence, in the province of Samnium, and 
now forms part of the Contado di Molise. Its 
situation is peculiarly picturesque ; and the environs 
contain every requisite for landscape composition 3 
wood, rock, water, buildings, the most extensive 
and varied distances, all combine to render it no 
less interesting to the artist than it is to the anti- 
quary. Butalthough the most striking peculiarity 
of the festival, to the eyes of the antiquary, has 
been abolished, yet the pcriod of the fair should 
be chosen for a visit thither; because a more ani- 
mated and singular scene can nowhere be found. 
The concourse of people is immense ; and the va- 
riety of fashions and colours, displayed in the dress 
of the female peasants, truly novel and curious ; 
each district has its peculiar colour and costume ; 
and the married and single are distinguished by 
certain varieties of habit. I was, indeed, so de- 
lighted with the natural beauties of the scenery, 
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heightened, as they were, by so animated and 
picturesque a spectacle, that I forgot the principal 
object of my journey, as well as the disappointment 
which’ I should probably have felt under other 
circumstances. 


Isernia has suffered severely from the destruc- 
tive effects of earthquakes, which have probably 
obliterated the principal antique structures, and 
left so few vestiges of former times. The popu- 
lation is estimated at above five thousand souls. 
Its territory produces wine, oil, and fruits of a de- 
licious flavour. The vines are planted and cut 
near the ground, and the wines are rather weak in 
quality ; but a great supply of vine plants is sent 
from hence to the interior and mountainous parts 
of Abbruzzo. The river Vulturnus affords excel- 
lent trout and eels. 


I cannot take leave of the place, without testi- 
fying my gratitude for the generous and hospitable 
reception which I experienced under the roof of the 
worthy Bishop Paruta, an excellent and amiable 
prelate, the father of his flock, and beloved and 
esteemed by all who knew him. 


The following books, independent of the ge- 
neral description by Cluverius, will illustrate this 
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particular district: 1. Memorie del Sannio. (Ci. 
arlanti). Folio, Isernia, 1644. 9. Descrizione del 
Contado di Molise. (Galanti.) Octavo, Napoli, 
1781. 3. Viaggio per lo Contado - same 
Octavo, Napoli, 1788. 





AN EXCURSION FROM NAPLES TO CA- 
JAZZO, PIEDIMONTE, &e. &c. 


SALURDAY, Oct. 9, 1790. TIagain feft Naples, 
and having paid another visit to the ruins of the 
ancient Capua, proceeded to Caserta. Here I 
dined, and in the evening walked up to the royal 
garden, which has been laid ovt in the Englist 
style. A violent storm of rain, aeconipanied 'by 
thunder and lightning, confined mie to my todgings 
the following morning ; but in the evening F pro- 
ceeded on my journey, tecompanied by Mesors. 
Hackert and Mr. Greffer. Having’ passed the 
royal manufactory at St. Leucia, and afterwatds a 
hunting villa, belonging to the King, we descended 
by a steepish hill into the plain of Sarzana; which 
is surrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains, 
and watered by the river Valturnus. “To the right 
we left a fine sloping wood of forest trees, the 
summit of which is crowned with the royal villa. 
An excellent road, through avenues of elm and 
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poplar trees, led us to a ferry over the river Val- 
turnus. In the plain of Sarzana I observed a frag- 
ment of the opus reticulatum ; and was afterwards 
informed that coins, and other relics of antiquity, 
had been frequently found on the spot. Having 
traversed the river, we passed to the right of the 
Royal Pheasantry, where numbers of that species 
of game are bred and preserved for the diversion 
of the monarch, and to the detriment of the pea- 
santry. The damage they occasion is, indeed, an- 
nually estimated, and some compensation made, 
but not ad valorem. 


Leaving the plain, we gradually ascended to 
Cajazzo, a small town, built on an eminence, and 
commanding a fine view of the surrounding 
country, with the vale beneath, and the meandering 
course of the river Vulturnus. This town was 
known to the ancients, under the name of Calatia ; 
and is frequently mentioned both by pocts and 
historians. But if we may juuge from the ex- 
pression of Silius, 


Nec parvis aberat Cais 


it was never distinguished for its size. I looked in 
vain for antiquities. The only inscription, which 
I discovered, was inserted in the wall belonging to 
the southern gate, and too mutilated to be legible. 
VOL. V. R 
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I imagine the original walls must have formed 
nearly the same circuit as the modern; for in va- 
rious places I observed several of the large blocks, 
with which they had been originally constructed. 
We were hospitably received by the Padre Guar- 
diano of the Conventuali. Cajazzo belongs to the 
Marchese Corsi, a noble Florentine, whose agent 
resides in the castle at the upper part of the town. 


Monday, October 11. We continued our 
journey to Piedimonte, distant twelve miles from 
Cajazzo. From the latter town we descended, 
and traversed a pleasant vale, well cultivated, and 
enriched with wood. The prospect is enlivened 
by villages and ruined castles scattered over the 
declivities, and many luxuriant groves of oaks add 
to the general beauty of the surrounding scenery. 
Crossing the Vulturnus a second time, we entered 
another wide and extensive plain, having in front 
the lofty Apennines, amidst which the elevated 
point of Monte Matesc, or Monte Miletio, forms a 
prominent feature. We then passed the ancient 
town of Alife, in the plain; and entered a vener- 
able avenue of aged poplars, two miles in length, 
which finally led us to Piedimonte, where a friend 
had procured us a comfortable lodging. 


As the picturesque, not the antique, was the 
chief object of my search in this place, we were 
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highly mortified in being confined to our apart- 
ment, the greatcr part of four days, by heavy 
and incessant rains. The environs of this village 
are singularly delightful ; and the scenery is unlike 
any which had occurred during my different 
travels. Adjoining the village is a narrow glen, 
sunk between two stupendous mountains, which 
appear to have been separated by some awful 
convulsion of nature. The gloomy horrors of 
this recess have procured it the terrific appel- 
lation of Vallone del Inferno, or Valley of Hell. 
At the farthest extremity, a copious stream, or 
more propcrly a river, of the most transparent 
water, rushes from a cavern, under a lofty moun- 
tain; and, pursuing its course through the vale, 
gives motion to several paper, fulling, and copper 
mills, in its way to Piedimonte. This stream is 
supposed to derive its origin from a lake in the 
mountains, called Layo di Matese ; and to pene- 
trate, through some subterraneous passage, to 
the cavity from which it emerges. I noticed here 
the remains of some old aqueducts, which pro- 
bably once conveyed water to the town of Alife. 
The Vallone del Inferno will rank high in the 
estimation of the artist, and not undeservedly ; for 
I never saw more beauty, more variety, and more 
novelty, concentrated within a small compass. 


The inclemency of the weather put a final stop 
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to our farther progress, which was meant to be 
extended to the town of Alife, where, according to 
the information I had procured, several vestiges of 
antiquity were yet to be traced. Neither could 
we visit the summit of Miletto, or penetrate to 
Telese. We therefore availed ourselves of the first 
fine day; and on Friday the 14th, escaping from 
our confinement, returned through Caserta to 


Naples. 
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JOURNEY FROM NAPLES TO ROME ON 
THE VIA LATINA. | 


Tue beaten track between Rome and Naples being 
now so well known to me, I was desirous, in my 
return to Rome to vary the route. The country 
traversed by the Via Latina, in its course to 
Capua, was described to me as furnishing objects, 
no less of instruction than of amusement, both to 
the antiquary and the artist; and I therefore 
deemed it worthy of examination. Wood, rock, 
and water may, indeed, supply materials for a 
beautiful landscape; but I have always considered 
buildings as a pleasing, if not a necessary append- 
age to natural scenery; and such structures possess 
a double interest, if they have been distinguished 
by the residence of illustrious characters, or recal 
to our recollection the events of past times. In 
all my excursions I have endeavoured to select 
some route which, besides its natural beauties, 
was Calculated to awaken new ideas, or to revive 
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the memory of those who had ministered delight 
to the mind. In this respect my late excursions 
have been highly gratifying : for who can travel 
with Horace over the Via Appia without enthu- 
siasm? or who can perambulate Sicily without 
retracing in fancy’s eye the days of Timoleon, 
Archimedes, and Marcellus? 


On my return from Sicily in the autumn of 
1790, I determined to follow the course of the 
Via Latina to Rome. I quitted Naples on the 
28th of October ; and having paid another visit to 
the royal: palace and demesne at Caserta, I pro- 
ceeded through Capua to Calvi, the Cales of the 
itineraries. Here I stopped, in order to examine 
the ancient monuments, which I found more nu- 
merous than I expected. The modern city, though 
the see of a bishop, is reduced toa very few houses, 
the Vescovado, Seminario, Osteria, &c. &c. Its 
present depopulation is probably owing to the un- 
healthy state of the atmosphere during the sum- 
mer months. The face of the surrounding country 
is wild, but it abounds with fine oak trees. 


I descended from my carriage at the Seminario, 
and followed a road nearly opposite, which led to 
the first ruins of the ancient city. These consist 
of a considerable pile of masonry, of the kind 
called opus reticulatum, overhanging the road im- 
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mediately on the right. The next building was 
in the same mode of workmanship, and from its 
semicircular form appears to have been a theatre. 
Crossing the road, I found another considerable 
structure to the left, ornamented with stucco, 
pillars, &c. and divided into two apartments. 
Near it, and over the road, is an arch, almost 
fallen; and in the opposite direction, towards 
Calvi, I observed several vaults and subterraneous 
buildings stretching to a considerable extent. In 
a bottom beneath, a fine spring of water issues from 
the rock, which is called the Fontana. Above is 
a marble tablet, ornamented with arabesque, and a 
head, which appears to be that of Medusa, in the 
centre. In the same rock are traces of channels, 
which probably formed parts of aqueducts. A 
road leads along this bottom, through a very 
narrow and deep passage between two hills. On 
each side are fragments of antique buildings, which 
seem to have been placed in a singular situation, 
unless the hills had been separated by some con- 
vulsion. Following the course of the river, I 
came to a modern bridge, near which is a large 
_mass of opus reticulatum ; and passing under it, as- 
cended to a grotto, excavated in a rock of tufa. 
According to the information of my guide, this 
cavern extended almost two miles under gronnd, 
and opened near Le Torricelle. He shewed me 
the remains of an inscription found within, which 
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I copied but could not decypber. - Returning to- 
wards Calvi, I noticed many antique fragments of 
stone inserted in the modern walls of the Vesco- 
vado and church. . In the front of the latter is a 
bad basso relievo ; and many broken and entire 
columns of red and grey granite, with capitals, 
&c. are scattered on the ground. An antique 
stone has been cut up to form part of a door 
way in the Seminario, bearing this mutilated 
inscription : 


OMNIA PECVNIA............0 .TEMPLVM. 


On the same spot are some broken columns, an 
arabesque, &c. &c. 


On the opposite side of the road, and facing the 
castle, are the ruins of an amphitheatre, over- 
shadowed by aged oaks; but little can be now 
discerned, except the form of the arena. 


This ancient city was built upon level ground, 
but was considerably strengthened by a natural 
fosse or ravine, which nearly surrounded it. I 
observed evident traces of the Via Latina at this 
place, and particularly on the road between Calvi 
and the osteria of Torricella, which stands on the 
foundation of the old causeway 
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From hence the road turns off to the left to- 
wards Teano, and the whole interval exhibits ma- 
nifest traces of the Roman way. I passed close 
to an antique building on the left, which has been 
converted into a church; and observed many 
ruins scattered over the adjoining fields on each 
side of the road. By the kind recommendation of 
a friend, I obtained a lodging in the Convent of 
the Padri Riformati; which is pleasantly situated 
on an eminence, about a mile from the town of 
Teano. 


Friday, October 29, I descended to the town 
in search of the inscriptions which have been men- 
tioned by different authors; and of which I shall 
here insert those which appeared to me the most 
interesting. 


The following was the first which occurred. 
It was placed crossways in the inside wall of the 
steeple belonging to the cathedral. 


No. 1*. 


S. BALNEVM CLODIANVM 
EMPTVM CVM SVIS AEDIFICIIS 


* I was informed that at a place called Bagno Nuovo, 
not far from the iron mills at ‘eano, there are the remains 
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Q.MINVCI. . HILARI. 

C. AVRILLI . dee heaeasees SVAVIS. 
C.ALSCIDI ........ NEPOTIS. 
M.HERENNI ...... OPTATI. 
M.CAEDI ......44.- CHILONIS. 
M.OVINI ..... Suess FAVSTI. 


In another part of the steeple I observed two 
other inscribed stones. The first, 


No. 2. 


L MARIO .L.F.HERENNIA AFRICANO 
DI. PAPHIE. 


is placed upon the frieze, under a pediment, sup- 
ported by two columns, between which are two 
figures, male and female. Close to it is 


No. 3. 


D.M.S.CATVLIN AE.REST TAE.Co- 
NIVGI. caauiaines » QVAE MECVM. 
VIXIT ANNIS. XXIII FeLIX....B.M. 


of some ancient buildings, to which this ipecriariee may, 
perhaps, have belonged. 
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‘Before the church door lie two Sphynxes, of 
red granite; within is a marble sarcophagus, with 
its cover, and basso relievos, badly executed; and 
both without and within are many antique 
columns. On entering the church I observed on a 
stone forming part of the wall, the following in- 
scription, which Pratilli conceives was set up by 
the Teanenses in honour of the Emperor Adrian, 
for having restored the Via Latina towards Sessa. 


No. 4. 


IMP .CAESARI 
DIVI . TRAIANI 
PARTHICI.F.DIVI 
NERVAE .NEPOTI 
TRAIANO .HADRIANO 
AVGVSTO. 
PONTIFICI. MAXIMO. 


TRIB. POTEST. XIII COS III P. P. 
OPTIMO MAXIMOQVE 
PRINCIPI. 
TEANENSES 
D. D. 


In the court-yard of the cpiscopal palace 
I found the following inscription, placed in 
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a wall on the right. ‘The badness of the 
characters shews a declining period in the art of 
sculpture. 


No. 5. 

FLAVIO VALERIO CONSTANTIO NO- 
BILISSIMO CAESARI. RESP .TEANENSIVM 
DEDICANTIBVS.POMPEIO.FAVSTINO.V. 
C.CORR.CAMPANIAE. ET QVINTO .GAL- 
LICANO.V.CC.V1 NVMINI MAIESTATIQ. 
EORVM DICATISSIMIS. 


In a wall, opposite the convent of the Padri 
Conventuali, I found these two inscriptions. 


No. 6. 


HELVIA.L.F.GALLA IVNONI.SACRVM. 


No. 7. 
D.M.S.SEX CLODIO ADIVTORI. 
Near the monastery of Sta. Maria de Foris, I 


observed a stone, which has been used as a step 
to ascend the hill, bearing this inscription : 
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No. 8. 
©. CABILENVS.C.F. FAL. GALLVS . LEG. 
VIIL . MVTINENSIS. _ 


In the walls of the church of the Annunciata 
I saw 


No. 9. 
M .PACTVMEIO .M.F. FAVTIO. IIL. 
VIR .IVR.D. DO....... MAIOR HONOR 
R. COLL. 


And in the walls of the church of Sta. Maria 
Nuova, without the town, I found 


No. 10. 
L. BRVTTIO FESTO. 
And 
No. 11. 


C.N.VESICVLANVS. 


Near the house of D. F. del Quattro 1s a stone 
inscribed to a priestess of the goddess Ceres. 


No. 12. 
STATAE.M.F. PIETATL SACERD. CERER. 
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In a wall eppearie: is the ealonin: eo 
inscription : — mig | 


No. 13. 


_D.M.S.VALERIAE EPICTESIDI VIX. 
ANN .XXV. DIEB . XXIX VALERIA SE- 
CVNDILLA. MATER FI........* 


Many other inscriptions are mentioned by 
Pratilli as existing at ‘Teano, when he collected 
materials for his work on the Via Appia. From 
these it appears that the ancient city contained a 
temple dedicated to Ceres, and another to Hercules 
Victor. That relating to the priestess of Ceres has 
been already given: the other, which recorded the 
erection of a temple to Hercules Victor, by the 
Teanenses was dug up in the presence of Pratilli, 
in the year 1720. 


Teano was formerly called Teanum Stdicinum, 
to distinguish it from Zeanum Appulum. It is 
mentioned by the classic writers as a city of im- 


* This last line was unintelligible to me. It is thus 
given by Pratilli, who probably saw it in a more perfect 
state: =: | 
FHLIAE . DVLCISS . F. 
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portance, and the most considerable on the Via 
Latina. “Ipsa quoque urbium, in Via Latina si- 
tarum, maxima.” And according to Strabo, “ No- 
bile atque illustre.” After the defeat of the 
Aurunci, whose sation was at a place called Rocca 
Monfina, not far from Teano, this city rapidly in- 
creased in power; and some idea may yet be 
formed of its original grandeur by the numerous 
relics which are scattered over the fields and vine- 
yards. The site of the ancient town appears, how- 
ever, to have been lower, and much nearer to Tor- 
ricella, than the present. 


The most remarkable ruins are those which 
bear the names of the Amphitheatre and Circus ; 
though, in my opinion, the former was a theatre, 
and the latter an amphitheatre. The interior of 
the first is now dedicated to the Madonna della 
Grotta, to whom a small chapel is consecrated. 
Considerable subterraneous vaults still remain, 
which, according to the vulgar opinion, extended 
to some distance. My reason for supposing this 
structure to have been a theatre is, that I could 
trace among Its ruins foundations of a semicircular 
rather than an oval form. The name of Cerchio, 
which is now annexed to the other building, has 
probably given rise to the appellation of circus; 
which, however, is totally inapplicable to these 
ruins, for the form of an ancient tircns was entirely 
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different. Whereas, the word Cerchio, which 
literally means a circle, may be considered as indi- 
cating the usual shape of an amphitheatre. In 
fact, I traced amidst its ruins two thirds or more of 
its oval circumference ; and the dimensions of the 
building evidently did not exceed those of an am- 
phitheatre. The Via Latina passed immediately 
under it. 


The remains of other buildings are scattered in 
various directions ; but indicate no distinct place. 
At a place called La Trinitd, in a field behind the 
amphitheatre, I found a Mosaic pavement, com- 
posed of black and white ¢essera@. On the right of 
a little hermitage, called St. Lazaro, near the side 
of the road, are some large fragments and grottos 
of antique structure. 


Pursuing the road which leads to Torricella, I 
noticed, at the distance of a mile from Teano, the 
ruins of a considerable edifice, immediately ad- 
joining the Roman way. It now bears the name 
of Sta. Croce, and is used as achapel. As it lay 
without the walls of the ancient city, it may have 
been a sepulchra] monument, or perhaps the temple 
of Fortune, thus commemorated by Strabo. “He 
guoque Campane sunt urbes, Cales atque Teanum, 
quas distinguunt duze Fortune, quarum Templa ab 
utroque Vize Latine latere sunt locata.” 
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The general opinion is, that Teanum became a 
Roman colony under the government of Augus- 
tus; though some writers Imagine that it was co- 
lonized as early as the time of Appius Claudius. 
Some pipes discovered near the Cerchio bore the 
inscription 


COL .CL.FR. TEA. 


and another, corresponding with them, was found, 
with the words _ 


COLONIA. CLAVDIA . FRUMENTARIA . 
AVGVSTA. 


Another broken inscription, which I saw in 
the garden of Don. F. del Quattro, proves that 


this colony was distinguished by the title of 
Claudia. 


IMP .CAESAR.D.F. AVG. 
PONT.MAX.TRIB.POT.XX.COS. XIII. 
DESIGN . PATRI . PATRIAE. 
COL.CL.FIRMA.TEANVM . SIDICINVM. 


Numerous are the remains of ancient paved 

ways forming communications with Zeanum, of 

which the Via Latina was the principal. This 

road, which diverged from the Via Appia at 
Vor, V. . 
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Capua, traversed Cales, now Calvi, and entered 
Teano by the Porta di:sotto, or della Ruoa. It 
quitted the place by the Porta di sopra, or di 
Marzo, probably a corruption of Marte, and pro- 
ceeded in the direction of Monte Casino. A 
branch diverged to Suessa Aurunca, now Sessa; 
and I myself saw a very perfect portion of it under 
the Convent of St. Antonio, where it takes a 
south-westerly direction. The three ancient ways 
converged at the little chapel called La Madonna 
del Trivio, and entered the. city immediately 
opposite the Cerchio, close to the church of St. 
Antonio Abate. Another branch, which led to 
the Ancient Aurunca, the capital of the Aurunci, 
now Rocea Monfina, is visible near the Capuchin 
Convent, called Sta. Reparata, and from thence 
proceeded to Le Cianchetellé. Part of another 
Roman way appears near Riardo, which I sup- 
pose to have led to Allif, and afterwards to Bene- 
ventum. A branch also extended towards the sea 
coast to join the Via Appia. In short, the environs 
of Teano abound with every species of antiquities. 
Inscriptions, medals, cameos, intaglios, and vases 
are continually discovered, all tending to prove 
the former wealth and magnificence of Yeanum 
Sidicinum. 


During my residence at Teano, I had the good 
fortune to become acqnainted with the Canonico 
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Don Angelo Lanfredi, a most intelligent and com- 
municative man, from whom I gained much infor- 
mation respecting this ancient colony. Knowing 
my zeal for such researches, he sent me, after my 
departure, the result of some new discoveries, made 
ona farm near the banks of the river. The letter 
was written in Latin, and is thus endited :— 


“ Teani Sidicini quo Vie Latine religens ves- 
tigia, fere duos ante annos divertisti, te non ar- 
bitror oblitam. Ego quidem non oblitus sum tui, 
neque quod tibi fui pollicitus, me daturum litteras 
ad te siquid veterum inscriptionum avexdorov sive 
hic, sive in agro Falerno, prodiret. Mihi, pro- 
fecto, humanitas tua et eruditio non translatitia 
hic diversantis, non jucunda soltiim, sed etiam ad- 
mirabilis visa est: que opinio facilé mihi per- 
suasit pratum tibi fore; si per me certior fias de 
duabus non ita pridem erutis, in proedio quodam 
ad Savonis ripam declivi,” &c. &c. . * 


After an elaborate dissertation on various an- 
tiquities at Teano, the worthy Canon thus pro- 
ceeds :—- 


“At AcAyferws verbosus fui; non tamen ve- 
reor, ne tibi fuerim molestus, cui jucundum erit 
etiam propter id ipsum, quod hominem, tanto lo- 
‘corum intervallo disjunctum, senties esse memo- 
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rem tui; sed quanti te faciam sum mihi ipse 
testis, qui facere non potui quin tibi et sententiam 
et voluntatem declararem meam. Latinus scri- 
bere malui quam ob ejus lingue facilitatem, 
quoe nobis quasi avita et patria est, tum in 
primis quod non alio ornatu magis viderer digni- 
tatem tuam suscipere. Atque hec quidem que 
in potestate mea sunt tibi ad omnem rem parata 


putes. Vale III Kal. Jun.” 


These inscriptions are interesting, and add the 
name of another Deity to those before mentioned 
as venerated at ‘Teanum. 


No. 1. 


VITELLIAE VIRGILLIAE LIPSIAE MI- 
NISTRAE.SA CRORVM FILIAE PRAESIDIS 
IVNONIS . POPVLON*.C VIRGILIA LIPSIA 
MATER .L D.D.D. 


No. 2. 


NONIAE  PRISCAE . SACERD .IVNON . 
POPVLON.A. NONI. DIOPHANI.II.IVR. 
QQ PONT. EQUIT.ROM. FILIAE.H.NONI. 


* Juno Populonia cognominabatur, quam populus seu 
plebs precabatur.— Pitiscus. 
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PASSENIVS CLEORVLVS FILARCI VS FE- 
LIX FRATRES . ET .AVREL . TRIBETRINA 
MATER D.D.D. 


Both in ancient and modern times, Teano has 
been the scene of miracles. The first on record 
are those of St. Paride, a native of Athens, who 
came hither in the year of Christ 333: Having 
slain a terrible dragon, which the inhabitants wor- 
shipped as a deity, and which concealed itself in a 
cavern below the city, near the river Saona, he 
was, like another Daniel, exposed to the fury of a 
lion and a bear; but on his appearance, they lost 
their savage nature, and he escaped unhurt. 
Such striking proofs of divine protection impressed 
the inhabitants with awe; and after converting 
them to Christianity, he became their bishop. An 
old church stands on the spot where the saint is 
said to have killed the dragon ; and the following 
inscription records the tradition :— 


D.M.O. Siste Viator! inspice templum hoc, super 
fontem erectum. Huc draconem demersit Beatus Paris, 
presul, divino ductante numine, cum seculo 111 Gracie 
Athenis venit, sic Theanum Sidicinum evangelicé predictione 
lustravit ; Tranquillinz proesidis filise cum puellarum cetu 
Draconi dapes paranti infremuit, et baptismo subveniti pro- 
digia firmarunt fidem. Fides Theanensium crevit, cultus 
templo fiducia magna Divi Paridi Theanensium protectori 


inclyto. 
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Numerous miracles of more recent date are 
attributed to the. patron saint of the convent, 
where I lodged while at Teano. One of these, 
which happened about fifty years ago, I shall 
relate. Previous to the annual feast of St. Antonio, 
his statue, richly dressed with jewels, &c. is ex- 
posed for some days to public view. Two villains, 
allured by the costly appearance of the saint, de- 
termined to plunder him; and for that purpose 
secreted themselves in the pulpit of the church. 
During the night they began their depredations. 
One had already stripped the saint, and was car- 
rying off the booty, when his companion called 
him back, and asked him why he did not likewise 
strip the infant, which was exhibited in the right 
hand of the’image. He returned; but had no 
sooner laid hands on the child, than the saint 
seized him, and held him in so firm a grasp that 
escape was impossible. In this situation he was 
found the next morning by the fathers of the con- 
vent; but the saint would not relinquish his 
prisoner to the superior, or even to the bishop. 
On the appearance of the magistrates, however, 
he loosed his hold; and the delinquent being thus 
delivered over to the secular arm, suffered the pu- 
nishment due to his sacrilegious attempt. 


In the pulpit I noticed some old basso relievos ; 
and in the church two marble monuments thus 
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No. 1. 


Marmore sub gelido Patris spes unica, nate 
Conderis: heu fera Mors! quam cito te rapuit ! 
Do tumulo flores, florenti dum cadis evo, 
Do cineri lachrymas, dum lachrymatur amor : 
J, pete jam cceelum, fato sat raptus acerbo 
I cito, namque tuA est indele terra minor. 
PHILIPPO del PEZZO, 
Magnan in spem adolescenti 
Dux Cajanelli pater, extincto quam vivo similior, 
Urnam cinerum et lachrymarum posuit. 
Vixit annos Xv menses VIII 
Obiit; semivivo tamen 
In patre superstes, 
7 Kal. Maii Anno mpc1ix1. 


No. 2. 


Cur heu Jetitiam falsi dixere parentes, 
Tristitiam quod me dicere debuerant ? 
Natus erat miserz lux unica, matris ocellus 
Unicus, hune Lachesis noxia subripuit. 

I nunc vel Nioben confer mihi, cujus habet sors 

Hoc melius, fieri saxea quod potuit. 

SrcismMuNbo Habenevolo 
_Filio incomparabili 
Lariria ASPERELLA mater infelicissima 

Pietatis erga se causa. 

Vixit an, X1111 Mens 11 dieb. xv1J. 
Decessit in sinu matris. 
Cui reliquit lachrymas. 

10 Kal. Novemb. an. sal. mpvut. 
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The antique buildings about Teano are con-: 
structed with brick, and in the mode called opus 
retwulatum. I observed some old fragments be- 
hind the church just mentioned, Teano abounds 
with copious springs, both of sweet and mineral 
water. The agua Caldarella, near the town, 1s 
strongly impregnated with iron. Another spring, 
called Za Fonte delle creature, was once distin- 
guished by a remarkable custom. It was usual 
to plunge children into it, who were then stripped 
of their old dress, and clothed in new. A plenti- 
ful feast was afterwards prepared; and the guests 
being satisfied, the fragments, together with the 
old garments, were left at the spring to be taken 
away by the poor. This custom was abolished by 
the bishop. 


Teano contains four thousand inhabitants ; and 
is pleasantly situated on a gentle eminence, com- 
manding an extensive view. The surrounding 
hills are agreeably varied, and clothed with thick 
groves of oak and chesnut; and these hills are 
overlooked by more lofty heights at a distance. 
The wines in this district are neither abundant in 
quantity, nor good in quality. 


I was informed, that on the summit of 
Monte Lucro, there are indications of an extinct 
volcano. | 
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Before I take leave of Teano, I must devote a 
few lines to the delightful situation of my cell at 
St. Antonio. This convent is built at a short dis- 
tance from the town, and on higher ground. The 
ospizio is still more elevated, and communicates 
with the convent by a covered way. Hither the 
fraternity repair in the summer months, to breathe 
a purer air than in their residence below. The 
Padre Guardiano obligingly yielded to me his 
own apartment in the ospezt0, where I was as com- 
pletely secluded as the original hermit, who fixed 
his dwelling on the hill, and yet was within call of 
society in the convent. As I reached iny cell by 
night, I could form no idea of its situation. My 
surprise was, therefore, the greater, and more 
agreeable, in the morning, when, in looking out of 
the windows, my eyes were gratified with the 
most delightful prospects imaginable. To the 
south-west I surveyed the fine adjoining woods to 
the Yorre di Francolese; and -those extensive 
plains, which are called by Virgil Srdicona equora, 
terminated by the islands of Ischia and Procida, 
and the coasts of Baiz, Cuma, Misenum, with the 
smoking Vesuvius, and a lofty mountain above 
Capua, named Tifata. On the south-east I over- 
looked the city of Teano, and the heights behind. 
The back ground to my cell was charmingly di- 
versified by hills and woods, interspersed with vil- 
laves, &c. among which the craggy eminence of 


LY 
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Rocca Monfina, the ancient city of the Aurunct, 
towered most conspicuously. This delightful 
scenery was heightened by the clearness of the at- 
mosphere, and the rich tints of autumn. 


My original plan was to have followed the 
track of the Via Latina, from Teano to St. Ger- 
mano, &c.; but the heavy rains which fell on 
Sunday the 31st of October, and the following day, 
would have rendered such a journey, and the con- 
sequent researches, extremely laborious. I pro- 
ceeded, therefore, on 


Tuesday, November 2, from Teano to Torri- 
cella, following the Via Reggia, which leads to Ve- 
nafro, Isernia, Sulmone, &c. The road is excellent, 
through fine plains, surrounded by mountains well 
clothed with woods, and animated by the several 
villages of Vairano, Riardo, Cajanello, &c. &c. 


There is a zaverna at Cajanello, distant thirty- 
one miles from Naples; another at Pagliarone, 
distant thirty-four miles; and a third a little 
farther, called Tavernola. 


I quitted this excellent road with regret, and 
turning to the left, entered another, very indif- 
ferent, which led me under the town of Presenzano, 
singularly situated on a circular hill. The houses 
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rise gradually above each other, and the summit 
of the eminence is crowned by a ruined castle. I 
afterwards traversed the Bosco di Presenzano, a 
forest of well-grown trees, to another taverna, 
called St. Felice. Here I discovered the fragments 
of an ancient causeway crossing the modern road, 
and observed the remains of an antique building. 
At Teano, I was informed that the Via Latina 
quitted that city by the Porta di sopra; and pro- 
ceeding to Cajanello vecchio, and Tora, joined the 
road leading to Monte Casino. I am, therefore, 
inclined to think this spot the place of junction; 
and conjecture that the modern name of St. Felice 
may have been derived from that of the station ad 
Flevum, or the Bend. Indeed it is evident that 
the ancient road here made a considerable angle, 
in turning to the right, towards Tora, Cajanello, 
and ‘Teano. 


{ lodged for the night at a ¢averna at Conca, 
about a mile beyond St. Felice, and on 


Wednesday, November 3, continued my route 
through a wild and depopulated country. In this 
tract I could trace only a few stones of the an- 
cient way, and in a field on the left of the road, at 
Mignano, I saw some fragments of an old struc- 
ture. From my last halting place I took a guide 
to conduct me to St. Germano, the usual road by 
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Monte Leuci being impassable with a carriage. 
Quitting Mignano, I entered a woody and desolate 
country, and drove for a time through a beautiful 
forest of oaks and chesnuts; some in the highest 
State of vigour, others drooping from age, and all 
together forming the most picturesque groupes 
imaginable. A rapid stream runs through a part 
of this forest, the scenery of which is occasionally 
varied by rural habitations, and by the view of 
distant mountains, descried through the luxuriant 
foliage. Soon after I emerged trom this forest I 
was detained nearly an hour by a bad descent, and 
a second time by a river, the banks of which had 
been broken down by the heavy rains. At length, 
however, I reached St. Germano, having spent the 
whole day in performing a journey of twelve or 
fourteen miles. Had I followed the usual road I 
am persuaded I must have employed a longer 
time. During this tract I discovered no remains 
of the ancient pavement. 


A letter from a friend at Naples procured me 
a princely lodging and reception, among the Bene- 
dictines at St. Germano. The original name of this 
place was Casinum. It was the last city of Latium, 
and became a Roman colony in the year of Rome 
442, under the consulate of M. Valerius Maximus 
and P. Decius, 311 years before Curisr. After- 
wards it was constituted a municipium, and is thus — 
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commemorated by Frontinus: “ Casinum muro 
ducta. colonia, triumvirali in jugeribus est adsig- 
nata, milites legionarii deduxerunt.” The situation 
of the old was higher than that of the modern 
city, being built on the declivity of the hill, com- 
manding a more delightful view, and. enjoying a 
much purer air. The modern city was probably 
founded on the present site, that it might obtain 
the protection of the castle, during the many 
feuds in which it was engaged. Few places are 
more abundantly supplied with limpid streams, 
which gush in innumerable places from the rock. 
Tothis peculiarity Silius alludes, 


Nymphisque habitata Casini 
Rura evastantur : 


as well as to the continual fogs, with which the 
place is still enveloped, “ Nebulosi rura Casini.” 


Numerous antiquities here claim the attention 
of the traveller. Many ofthese are in good preser- 
vation, particularly a temple, which is built of a 
quadrangular form, with four. large niches or 
recesses, and acupola. It is constructed with mas- 
sive stones, united without cement, and the pave- 
ment is composed of similar materials. A modern 
chapel, occupied by a hermit, is built over this 
curious monument, and entirely conceals the ex- 
terior. Immediately below is the amphitheatre, 
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which is likewise ina tolerable state of preser- 
vation, the outward circle being complete. This 
structure was raised with its back towards the de- 
clivity of a hill; and the whole is sunk below the 
level of the ground. The number of entrances is 
six ; the proportions are not large; and the style 
of architecture of an inferior kind, being an indif- 
ferent opus reticulatum. The smallness of the 
circuit, and the mediocrity of the workmanship, 
are accounted for by the following inscription, 
which was lately found. 


VMIDIA . C . F. QVADRATILLA. AM- 
PHITHEATRVM ET TEMPLVM . CASINA- 
TIBVS SVA . PECVNIA . FECIT. 


Hence it appears that this building, as well as a 
temple, were erected by an individual, Umidia 
Quadratilla, at her own expense. 


‘Another stone at Monte Casino bears the 
name of the same family :— 


C. VMMIDIO.C.F. TER . DYRMIO 
- QVADRATO . COS. XV. VIR.S.F. 
LEG . lI. CAESARIS . AVG . PROV . LVSIT. 

LEG . DIVE. CLAVDI . IN. ILLYRICO . EIVSD . ET. 
NERONIS . CAESARIS . AVG . IN . SYRIA . PROCOS. 
PROVING . CYPRI . Q@ . DIVI. AVG . ET. TL. CAESARIS, 
AVG . AED. CVR. PR. AER. X. VIR. STLIT.IVD . CVRAT 
TADUT AD DVRTICAR . PRAEF . FRVM. DANDI. EX .S.C. 
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A small portion only remains of the theatre, 
which was of brick, with the opus reticulatum. 
The fragments do not indicate great magnificence. 
A portion of one of the corridors still exists. 
It was narrow, and decorated within with sezmi- 
columns of brick, about five feet asunder, which 
were probably covered with stucco. This strac- 
ture commands a delightful view. Above it are 
some rude fragments of walls, &c. belonging to 
the ancient city, which occupied the declivity of 
the mountain. Within the town of St. Germano 
I observed only these two inscriptions, the rest 
which were discovered having been removed to the 
convent of Monte Casino. 


No. 1. 


D.M.FLAVIA PHILVMENE VIXIT . ANNITS 
LX. 


No. 2. 


D.M.S.C..CASINIO . FORTVNATO 
MIL .COH.V.VIC . QVI VIX. ANN . NAV 
MEN.... 


The celebrated monastery of Monte Casino is 
situated on a high mountain, to which an easy 
ascent, two or three miles in length, has been 
made. St. Benedict now claims the honours 
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which were formerly paid to the heathen deity 
Apollo*, to whom a temple was once erected on 
this emmence. To this structure many of the 
granite columns dispersed about the present church 
and cloister may probably have belonged. The 
only fragment of antiquity, which I could perceive 
on this mountain, was a portion of wall, consisting 
of massive stones without cement. 


The monastery ~ is a spacious but irregular 


* Castrum quod Casinum dicitur, in excelso montis la- 
tere situm est, qui videlicet mons distenso sinu hoc idem 
castrum recipit, sed per tria millia in altum se subrigens, 
velut ad atra, cacumen tendit, ubi vetustissimum fanum fuit, 
in quo ex antiquorum more gentilium, 4 stultorum rustico- 
rum populo Apollo colebatur. Ilic vir Dei 5. Benedictus 
proveniens contusit Idolum, subvertit aram, atque in ipso 
templo Apollinis oraculum Beati Martini, ubi verd ara 
ejusdem Apollinis fuit, oraculum St. Johannis construxit.— 
Gregorius Magnus Dialogorum, \ib. ii, c. 8. 


+ The foundation of this celebrated monastery is at- 
tributed to St. Benedict ; and its history is minutely recorded 
in a work printed at Venice 1733, in 4 vols. folio, and en- 
titled, “* Historia Abbatiz Cassinensis, studio D. Erasmi 
Gattula. It is illustrated by numerous plans and engravings, 
on one of which (the interior view of the church) is the fol- 
lowing record: that St. Benedict, having overthrown the 
altar of the heathens, dedicated a church to Gop, in the year 
529; which was afterwards destroyed by the Lombards, 
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building, the exterior of which is by no means pre- 
possessing, on which account the first view of the 
cloisters and staircase is rendered more striking. 
One of these cloisters is decorated with colossal 
statues, in marble, of kings, princes, and popes; 
but a single nich is yet vacant, for the first per- 
sonage whom the inonks may judge worthy of so 
exalted a post. The church is of a middling size ; 
though the variety and abundance of marbles, with 
which it is encrusted, give it a rich appearance. 
The pavement, also, is inlaid with marble. The 
ceiling is painted by Luca Giordano, and is not 
without merit. Over the front door is a large 
picture, by the same artist, and in the church several 
by Solimene and others. In the choir and sa- 
cristy are some good specimens of carving in wood. 
The church contains the sepulchre of Cosmo de 
Medici, who was drowned in crossing the Garig- 


who laid waste Italy; and restored by Petronates, an abbot. 
It was afterwards burnt by the Saracens ; and repaired by 
Johannes, the abbot; and rebuilt in a better manner by 
Desiderius. In the year 748, it was consecrated by Zacha- 
rias; and again by Alexander IJ.in the year 1071. It was 
once more totally destroyed by an earthquake in the year 
1349, and restored by order of Pope UrbaneV. By the 
negligence of some workmen in removing some timbers, it 
fell down in the year 1649; and, when restored to a greater 
degree of splendour than it had hitherto enjoyed, was conse- 
crated for a third time, 19th May, in the year 1727, by Pope 
Benedict XIII. 


VOL. V.. , 
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liano. On one of the doors all the possessions, 
funds, &c. belonging to the monastery, are en- 
graven in square compartments with letters of 
silver; a work which was performed at Constan- 
tinople. In the refectory is a picture of large 
proportions, by Bassan, in which the history of 
St. Benedict is introduced, and his retirement at 
Subiaco, as well as at Monte Casino, represented. 


The more ancient part of the convent contains 
an extensive collection of pictures, more praised 
and esteemed by the fraternity than they deserve, 
particularly one which is honoured with the name 


of Raphael. 


Here also are preserved several inscriptions, 
which were found at S. Germano: the greater 
portion of them being sepulchral, and possessing 
no unusual varicty of style, are not worthy of 
record. The following, however, may deserve 
our notice :— 


No. 1. No. 2. 
IMP . CAESAR IMP . CAESARI . DIVI. F. 
L.SEPTIMIO.SE | AVGVSTO 
VERO . PIO . PER COS . XI. TMP. VIL 
TINACI . AVG. TRIBVNIC . POTFSTA. 
ARAB . ADIAB . PART. F . RVBRIVS 
MAX . PONT . MAX. M. E. 
TRIB . POT. VIII . IMP. M. F . MAFLARBA. 
XL. COS. BIS. P.P. 
COLLEGIVM 


AFNEATOR. 
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No. 3. No. 4. 
P . CAPRILIO M . RVBRIO 
CASINETI . LIB. PROCVLO 
ET ALVMNO AVG . CASINI 
CASINETO. CVR. ANN. CASNI 
VIX . AN. VIL. M. IL _M . RVBRIVS . PROCV 
DIES XVIIL. LETANVS . PATRI . PILS 
SIMO . ET . SERGIA 
QVARTILLA 
VXOR. 
No. 3. 
Seals Baten RLO PONTIFICL. 


AD CORRigenduM . STATVM ITALIAE., 

DE LEGAT....PRINCIPVM IN PROVINCIA 
INFERIOR .S . LEG. AVG. PR. PR. PROVINCIAE 
RIS GERMani CAE . EXPEDITIONIS . LEGATO 
IVRIDICO PEr EMILIAM . LIGVRIAM . CVRATO. 
AfRICAE . REGION . HIPPONIENSIS . PRAETORI 
ROTVRMARum EQVESTRIVM........ 
AMANTISSIMO. 


The greater part of the mountain on which the 
monastery is situated exhibits a barren aspect, and 
produces only wild grass with dwarf shrubs, but 
near the summit it is enlivened with a few forest 
trees. 


Having frequently heard this establishment 
highly extolled, I confess the view of it disap- 
pointed me; for it is not to be compared either 
with that of St. Martino, near Palermo, or that at 
Catania. In the eye of a foreigner, its principal 
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interest arises from the loftiness of the situation, 
and the extensive prospect which it commands. 


Not far distant from St. Germano was the 
villa of M. Varro, situated between two rivers. 
Cicero thus describes,it, and the character of the 
proprietor, in his second Philippic. 


“ Ab hac perturbatione religionum advolas in 
M. Varronis sanctissimi atque integerrimi viri, fun- 
dum Casinatem” And a little after, “ Et quam 
multos dies in e@ villa turpissimé es perbacchatus! 
Ab hora tertia bibebatur, ludebatur, vomebatur. 
O tecta ipsa misera, quam dispari domino! Quam- 
quam, quomodo iste dominus! Sed tamen, quam 
4 dispari tenebantur r Studiorum enim suorum 
M. Varro voluit esse illud ; non libidinum diverso- 
rium. Que in ilja villa ante dicebantur? qu cogita- 
bantar quee literis mandabantur? Jura populi 
Romani, monumenta majorum, omnis sapientie 
ratio, omnisque doctrina.” 


Varro himself thus alludes to his own villa:— 


“Cui ego quum habeam sub oppido Casino, 
flumen quod per villam fluat, Jiquidum et altum, 
marginibus lapideis, latum pedes 57, et ce villa in 
villam pontibus transeatur, longum pedes 19ccccL 
directum ab insulA in Museum, que est ab Vinio 
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fluvio, ubi confluit altera amnis, ad summum flu- 
men, ubi est Museum.”—De Re Rustica, lib. ii. 


fer 


Ce 


Some trifling remains indicate the site of this 
villa, the memory of which will shortly survive 
only in the page of the historian. 


Sunday, November 7. After receiving every 
mark of attention, friendship, and hospitality, 
from the confraternity at Monte Casino, and es- 
pecially from the Abate Capomazzo, and the Padre 
Rettore, Dor Prospero Perilli, I took Jeave*, and 
proceeded to Aquino, seven miles from St. Ger- 
mano. At the distance of two miles is a small 
chapel, called St. Scolastica, where I found this 
inscription :— 


L.P.HORANIVS ALEXANDER. SIBI . ET 
- LIBERTIS LIBERTAR. SVIS. 


A little farther, on the left of the great read, 
opposite the Fontanclle, I observed the following 
inscribed stones, besides mutilated fragments of 
others :— 


* In quitting this monastery [ left some roots of the po- 
tatoes, which the monks had never before seen. 
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L.LVCl.L.1L. PHILEROTIS. 
L.LVCL.L.L. VITELLI. 
L.LVCL.L.L.EPHAPROD. 
LVCIAE.L.L.DADAE. 
LVCIAE.L.L.DAPNENIS. 
L.LVCL.L.L.CATERVAE . 

TAMPIAE .5.1L. AVGE. 


This inscription is inserted in the walls of « 
house, belonging to Domenico Nardillo, together 
with the bust of a child, of uncouth sculpture, both 
found in an adjoining wood. A little beyond, on the 
right, I noticed a large stone, hollowed out in an 
oblong form, and others scattered about, which 
were cut in the shape of semi-columns, some 
wrought, and some plain. These I imagine to_ 
have been the fragments ofa sarcophagus, as a rim 
appears round the cavity of the large stone, to 
sustain the lid, or cover. Its dimensions are nine 
feet by five. Pursuing the road towards Aquino, I 
saw two large mutilated marble statues, one of 
which has obtained the appellation of (’uomo 
morto, or the dead man. At the distance of a mile 
from Aquino, and facing the Torre St. di Gregorio, 
I found a columnar stone, probably a milliary, 


bearing this inscription : — 


C . CALVISIVS . C.F SABINVS. COS. IMP. 
| LXXX: 
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In the Torre di St. Gregorio I saw another, but 
it was illegible. A friend also told me that in a 
part of the tower, now locked up, was the follow- 
ing Inscription :— 
M . LVCIVS . THEODORVS . SIBI . ET. 
LVCIAE. 


The road to Aquino leads through a plain, partly 
cultivated with vines, corn, &c. and then traverses 
a wood of fine oaks. 


The first object which attracted my attention, 
on entering Aquino, was an old and ruinous church, 
called the Vescovado; which is apparently con- 
structed on the site of an ancient temple, and, in 
a great degree, with the stones and ornaments be- 
longing to it. Many inscriptions appear im the - 
walls, of which the following have escaped the 
injuries of time. 

No. 1. ° 

LOCA SEPVLTVRE CVLTORVM HERCV- 
LIS INEVNDO DOMITIANO. IN .FR.P. 
CXX. IN .AGR.P.LV.M.MANIMIS I. 
PRISCVS PRISCIANVS DONAVERVNT. 


| No. 2. 
L .COMINIVS SIBI. ET.L. COMIN. ET . 
CAESIAE. 
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Within the buildings are some old sarcophag!. 
One bears eight or nine figures in front, is sup- 
ported beneath by two heads, and ornamented, on 
each side, with a bust; but the whole is so much 
defaced, that the subject is inexplicable. On the 
outside, over the principal door, is an old mosaic, 
representing the Madonna; and the colours are 
surprisingly fresh, though constantly exposed to 
the air. The steeple appears to be the earliest 
part of this edifice, and may, perhaps, have formed 
a portion of the original structure. Some frag- 
ments of the antique temple were found near the 
back front of the church; but the stones have 
long since been removed for the use of modern 
buildings. Adjoining is a triumphal arch of a 
mixed style, Corinthian and Ionic; between the 
arch of which flows a copious stream, which at 
once supplies a neighbouring mill, and forms 
a very picturesque object. 


From the church, where numerous fragments 
of antiquity are scattered about, and neglected, I 
descended to the mill just below. Here I ob- 
served a considerable portion of the Via La- 
tina in its primitive state; and close to it, on 
the left, the remains of an antique building, in 
brick. | ; 


Shortly afterwards I reached a chapel, dedi- 
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cated to the celebrated St. ‘Tommaso*. In the 
wall of which building the following inscription is 
inserted :— , 


ARBITRATV C . BETVTI .M.F . OVF.ET 
PALFI .P.L.PHILOMVSI. 


Two other inscribed stones lay on the ground 
near it; one with the face downwards, the other 


illegible. 


From hence the road leads through an ancient 
archway, to the left of which is a large portion of 
the city wall remaining, formed of large stones, 
placed upon each other without cement. My 
search after the Via Latina was still guided by the 
scattered stones of the pavement, which led me to 
the vestiges of a theatre, built with the opus reticu- 
latum. Adjoining is an old building, constructed 
with massive stones, to which are attached the 
ruins of a semicircular tower, or large recessed 
niche. In the walls of a masseria, belonging to 


* Authors have differed respecting the birth-place of this 
suint. Some have asserted that his surname was derived, 
not from this place Aquino, but from his family appellation, 
Aquino, in Calabria—Sce Gab. Barrius de Calabrid, page 
286; and Pratilli de Via Appid, page 413. 
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Angelo Bonanno, near Capo d’Aqua, is an in- 
scription, now illegible. Farther on, towards the 
Torre di St. Gregorio, is an antique edifice of in- 
different opus reticulatum ; and between that and 
the Torre itself, I saw another inscribed stone 
lying by the road side, but too much mutilated to 
be legible. In an open field, beyond the theatre, 
a lofty wall attracted my attention; and, on in- 
spection, proved to be the ruin of a magnificent 
Doric temple. Many of the fluted columns lie 
prostrate, and dispersed around. A large portion 
of the frieze, with triglyphs, and a part of the 
cornice, still exist; as also the fragment of a fluted 
pilaster, with a base of the corresponding pilaster. 
The whole is composed of square stones, united 
without cement. Contrary to the usual custom, the 
entrance to this temple seems to have faced the 
south. Froma hasty measurement its dimensions 
appear to have been 190 feet in length, and above 
60 in breadth. The diameter of the columns was 
about four feet. In the middle of a vineyard, to 
the left of the road, facing the ‘theatre, are the 
vestiges of an amphitheatre, the vaults of which 
form the foundation of a villa attached to it. 
Little now remains,,except the general outline, a 
few of the vomitoria, and some portion of the re- 
ticulated walls. Other antique ruins are dispersed 
about the vicinity, but nothing worthy of particular 
remark. Speaking of this ancient city, Strabo 
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observes, “ Aquinum urbs est magna, quam mag- 
uus preterfluit amnis Melphis.” By Cicero it is 
called “ frequens municipium ;” and by Silius Ita- 
licus it is thus commemorated :— 


 atque Viris ingens exhaurit Aquinum. 


Though now reduced to the scanty population 
of scarcely a thousand souls, the numerous relics 
of former splendour, which have survived the 
wreck of time, and the pillage of barbarians, 
render it highly interesting in the eyes of the an- 
tiquary. These ruins serve to indicate the great 
extent of this celebrated city; and the different 
ages of the various buildings may still, I think, 
be traced by a discerning eye. I was informed 
that a nephew of the Canonico Bianchi had col- 
lected memorials of all the inscriptions in this 
neighbourhood ; but his absence from Aquino de- 
prived me of the gratification I should have expe- 
rienced in seeing and copying them. 


The air of Aquino is very unwholesome ; and 
the faverna scarcely fit for the reception of beasts. 
A letter, however, from the Abate di Monte 
Casino procured me an excellent lodging at the 
Monacato of Palazzuola, a village three miles from 
Aquino, situated in a salubrious spot under the 
mountains. The principal galant’ uomo of Aquino 
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very politely offered me his house, and was mor- 
tified that I should seek a lodging so remote from 
the objects of my curiosity. Such marks of 
hospitality are by no means uncommon in 
this country, particularly in those provinces 
and districts which are little frequented by tra- 
vellers. . 


Tuesday, November 9. Leaving Aquino, I 
traversed a wild and woody country to the banks 
of the river Melfa, the Melfes fluvius mentioned in 
the itineraries at three miles distant from Aquino. 
This river pursues a devious course through a 
wide bed, which its torrents have formed. In my 
way I observed by the road side a stone, inscribed 
with small characters, but unintelligible. The 
neighbourhood of this river is said to have given 
birth to the poet Juvenal. 


Having crossed the Melfa, I found the country 
less wild and more open, and better cultivated 
with corn, vines, &c. I observed no trace of the 
Via Latina till I reached the other town of St. 
Giovanni im carico, where I crossed a bridge of 
antique workmanship. The following inscription, 
found near the spot, and said to be still in the 
possession of the Casa Tranzidi, of that town, 
most probably commemorates its reparation by 
the Emperor Trajan :— 
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IMP . CAESAR . DIVI . NERVAE. FIL . 
NERVA.TRAIANVS . AVG .GERMANICVS. 
DACICVS . PONTIFEX . MAXIMVS . TRIB. 


POTEST . ILI. IMPERATOR.III1.COS.V. 
P.P.RESTITVIT. 


After travelling three miles farther, I came to 
the Isoletta, situated in an angle, between the river 
Liris and another stream- which comes from 
Valmontone. At this spot antiquaries have placed 
the Fabrateria of the itineraries; and a neigh- 
bouring village still retains the name of Falvaterra. 
The station on the Latin Way could not, however, 
have been there, but more in the plain, near the 
Isoletta ; though its exact site, I believe, has never 
been ascertained. It is frequently mentioned by 
the classic authors. 


Si potes avelli Circensibus, optima Sore, 
Aut Fabraterie domus, aut Frusinone paratur. 
JUVENAL. 


Strabo enumerates it among the different towns 
on the Via Latina. | 


“ Post. hinc in ‘ipsA Via Latina, oppida sunt 
nobilia, atque urbes Ferentinum, Frusino, pro- 
fluente Cosad amne, et Fabrateria, quam Trerus 
preterlabitur.”. It was made a Roman colony 
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under the consulate of Longinus and Sextus Cal- 
vinus, in the year 124 before Christ. 


From hence I continued my journey to Ce- 
prano, a small but populous city, belonging to the 
Pope; having passed the boundary of the Papal 
and Neapolitan territories on this side of Isoletta. 
Ceprano is supposed to occupy the site of the an- 
cient Fregella, mentioned as a station on the Via 
Latina ; but I could find no inscription, or other 
monument of antiquity, to attest its origin. Ona 
handsome bridge, over the river Liris, are tlie 
following inscriptions. The first is a copy, in 
modern characters, of one which formerly existed 
near the spot, commemorating the reparation of 
this bridge by the Emperor Antoninus Pius. 


No. 1. 


IMP .CAESAR DIVI.HADRIA NI FI- 
LIVS . DIVI TRAIAN] PARTHICI. NEPOS. 
DIVI. NERVAE. PR.NT. AELIVS . HADRI- 
ANVS.ANTONINVS AVGVSTVS PIVS. PON- 
TIFEX . MAXIMVS' TRIBVNIC . POTEST . 
Till. Cos. Uil.P.P.OPVS . PONTIS VE- 
TVSTATE .CONLABS. RESTITVIT. 


The second and third commemorate repairs of 
the roads and bridges in the years 1620 and 1777. 
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No. 2. 


40 
6 4) 
“i 


Paviit.v. Pont. Opt. Maximus. 

Comes honoratus Vicecomes Mediolanen; Campanize 

maritimque provinciis praefectus, Viam Ciprano, ad urbem, 

excisis sylvis, aperuit, extructis pontibus, conjunxit, ex- 
zquatis vallibus ac tumulis, direxit, Anno Dom. mpcxx. 


No. 3. 


Pivs vi. P.M. Fregellanorum, pontem super Lirim,a | 
pluribus Romanis Imperatoribus, summisque Pontificibus 
instauratum, iterum aquarum impetu disjectum, restituit, 
alveum direxit, additoque aggere munivit. An. Sal. 
MDCCLXXvV1I Curante Valen. Mastrotio, &c. 


Fregelle was made a Roman colony in the 
year of Rome 426, and 327 years before Christ, 
umder the consulate of P. Plautius Proculus and 
P. Cornelius Scapula. According to Strabo, it 
was afterwards demolished by the Romans them- 
selves. 


“ Fregella nunc quidem vicus, et olim urbs 
celebris, et plerarumque antea caput, excisa est ab 
Romanis, quum defecisset.” 


This induced another classic writer to ex- 
claim, 


“O perfidiose Fregelle! quam facile scelere 
vestro contabuistis! at cujus nitor urbis Italiam 
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nuper illastravit, eyus nunc vix fandamentorum 
reliquiz maneant !” 


My next stage on the Via Latina was Frusi- 
none, the Frusinum of the itineraries; from 
whence I made a digression to Isola, Sora, and 
the Convents of Casamare and Trisulto. 
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EXCURSION TO ISOLA AND SORA, AND 
‘TO THE CONVENTS OF CASAMARE 
AND TRISULTO. 


THurspay, -November 11, 1790. I dismissed 
my carriage, which I had brought with great diffi- 
culty from Naples to Frusinone, and hired mules 
to convey myself, servants, and baggage. After 
traversing seven or eight miles of uninteresting 
country, I reached Casamare, which consists only 
of a convent, and osteria adjoining. The monks 
who dwell here observe the rigid rule of La 
Trappe ; and this is one of the very few establish- 
ments now remaining of that order. 


Curiosity was the principal motive which in- 
duced me to take my present direction. Dreary, 
indeed, is this abode, occupied by men condemned 
to perpetual silence, devoted to fasting and prayer, 
cut off from the society of parents and friends, 
dead to all the joys and comforts of life, and con- 

VOL. V. U 
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signed to cheerless labour and unceasing mortifi- 
cation. Such a retreat seems fit only for those 


wretched beings who, in the language of Shakes- 
peare, 


“ have within them undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp’d of justice ;” 


not for those, who, animated by a true but fervid 
devotion, wish to retire from the cares and temp- 
tations of life, and the noise and bustle of the 
world, that they may the better prepare them- 
selves for an hereafter: for surely the ALMIGHTY 
never intended that religion should be the parent 
of such unnatural privations, or assume so stern 
and repulsive an aspect. 


On entering these cloistered walls I felt an in- 
voluntary sensation of awe. All was still and 
solemn. I inquired for the Padre Abate, and 
signified my desire to see him. The porter nod- 
ded assent; and after a considerable interval. of 
suspense, the superior appeared, and with the ut- 
most civility conducted me through the monastery. 
I went first to the charch, which is old, and pre- 
senting in its architecture a mixture of the Nor- 
man and Gothic styles; then to the capitolo, the 
library, refectory, and other apartments; all of 
which exhibit peculiar neatness and. cleanliness. 
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Round the convent is an enclosed portion of 
ground, where the monks labour three hours every 
day, partly in the morning, and partly in the 
evening. At seven oclock they retire to rest, and 
rise again at two in the morning; from which 
time they spend several hours successively in the 
offices of religion. Their diet is much more 
simple than that of any other religious order, con- 
sisting only of eggs, herbs, pastry, and fruits; and 
their silence is perpetual. Such, indeed, is the 
austerity of their rule, that with them life can 
merely be termed existence. 


Sic sine vita 
Vivere quam triste est, sic sine morte mori. 


Among many sentences, expressive of their 
religious duties and maxims, which are inscribed 
on various parts of the building, I observed the 
following, near the refectory :-— 


Jejunium amare; corpus castigare; delicias non amplecti. 


On all the gates of the enclosed garden is an 
anathema, denounced against females who may 
enter this hallowed precinct :— 


Scommunica per le donne, che entreranno nella pastoreccia. 


The Superior, besides shewing me every pos- 
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sible attention, pressed me to take up my lodging 
for the night within the convent. As an additional 
temptation, he apprised me, that at two in the 
morning he would awake, and summons me to the 
choir. ‘I felt so little of the spirit which distin- 
guishes the Order, that I begged leave to decline 
the invitation. 


The situation of this establishment is devoid 
of every charm; for it is exposed toa scorching 
sun, surrounded by a country moderately hilly, and 
destitute of wood. Near the convent is a bridge, 
bearing marks of antiquity, and surmounted by an 
aqueduct. It is supposed that the celebrated 
Caius Marius had a villa near this spot; and 
that the modern name of the place is derived from 
him. A branch of the Vza Latina may also have 
led through this place to Sora, &c. 


After dinner, I continued my ride to Isola, 
which is about five miles distant from Casamare; 
and in my way passed two frontier custom-houses, 
belonging to the Pope and the King of Naples, with- 
out being incommoded at either. I had another 
agreeable proof of Italian hospitality at Isola; 
for, without any recommendatory introduction, 
I was received with the utmost civility by 
Don: mEonO one agent to the Duke of 
Sora. 
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Friday, November 12. On this favoured spot 
nature has lavished her picturesque embellish- , 
ments; and the historical interest attached to it at 
the same time strongly excited my energy and 
curiosity. | 


At break of day I left my castellated abode to 
visit the site of Cicero’s villa. Having followed 
the course of the river Liris for above a mile, I — 
crossed it by a ferry. Here I observed the re- 
mains of a Roman bridge, which, from its direc- 
tion, appears to have been situated on the road to 
Castelluccio, and probably communicated with 
the bridge before mentioned, at Casamare, and 
afterwards with the Latin way. From hence I 
came to the deserted church of St. Domenico; 
which is evidently built on the ruins of the man- 
sion, once honoured by the residence of the gregt 
orator. This is obvious from the numerous frag- 
ments of basso relievos, friezes, &e. scattered on 
the spot, which awaken regret for the cause that 
occasioned the dilapidation of so celebrated a 
dwelling. In and near the church are a few mu- 


tilated inscriptions, and a bust, said to represent 
Cicero. 


The villa was situated behind the church, on an 
island, formed by the division of the river Fibre- 
nus into two branches, near its confluence with 
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the Liris. It was open in front towards the Liris, 
and on each flank washed by the Fibrenus; which, 
on mingling its current with that of the Liris, 
loses its original name. 


When, after the lapse of so many centuries, 
‘we are enabled to identify remarkable situa- 
tions, and trace the scene of historical events, we 
enjoy a peculiar gratification. Our attention is 
roused, our recollection quickened, our feelings 
deeply interested. We recal to memory times, 
facts, and circumstances, with unwonted distinct- 
ness: we live in imagination with heroes and phi- 
losophers, whose fame has rescued them from the 
ordinary fate of mortality *. Here dwelt a Cicero: ; 
and on the banks of this transparent stream an 
Atticus and a Marcus conversed. Who, when 
standing on this identical spot, can peruse without 
enthusiasm the following dialogue? 


* Natura ne nobis hoc inquit datum dicam, an errore 
quodam, ut cum ea loca videamus, in quibus memoria dig- 
nos viros accesserimus multos esse versatos, magis move- 
amur, quam siquando eorum ipsorum aut facta audiamus, 
aut scriptum aliquod legamus.—Cicero de Finibus, 5 


*‘ Whether it be from nature, or some weakness in us, it 
is certain that we are much more affected with the sight of 
those places where great and famous men have spent most 
part of their lives, than either to hear of their actions, or read 
their works,” — Middleton's Letters, &c. p. 129. 
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Atticus. Sed visne, quoniam et satis jam de- 
ambulatum est, et tibi aliud dicendi initium sumen- 
dum est: locum mutemus, et in insula quee est 
in Fibreno, sermoni reliquo demus operam se- 
dentes ? | 


“Marcus. Sané quidem, nam illo loco liben- 
tissime soleo uti: sive quid mecum ipse cogito, 
sive aliquid scribo, aut lego. Ego vero, quum 
licet plures dies abesse, et amenitatem et salubri- 
tatem hanc sequor: sed nimirum me alid quoque 
causa dilectat, que te non attingit ita. 


“ Atticus. Que tandem ista causa est? 


‘‘Marcus. Quia si verum dicimus, hzc est 
mea, et hujus patris mei germana patria: huc enim 
orti stirpe antiquissima sumus; huc sacra, huc 
genus ; huc majorum multa vestigia: quid plura? 
Hfanc vides villam, ut nunc, quidem est, lautius 
edificatam patris. nostri studio, qui quum esset in 
firma valetudine, heic feré xtatem egit in literis. 
Sed hoc ipso in loco, quum avus viveret, et anti- 
quo more, parva est villa, ut illa Curiana in Sabi-— 
nis, me scito esse natum et postea. 


“ Atticus. Sed ventum in insulam est, hac 
vero nihil est amzenius, ut enim hoc quasi rostro 
funditur Fibrenus, et divisus zqualiter in duas 
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partes; latera hee adluit, rapideque dilapsus cito” 
in unum confluit, et tantum complectitur quod 
satis modice palestre loci, quo effecto, tanquam 
id habuerit, muneris ac operis, ut hanc nostram 
efficeret sedem ad disputandum, statim se preci- 
pitat in Lyrim, et quasi in familiam patritiam ve- 
nerit, amittit nomen obscurius, Lyrimque multo’ 
gelidiorem facit ; nec enim aliud hoc frigidius flu- 
men attigi, quum ad multa adcesserim ut vix pede 
tentare id possim.” 


This description, given by Atticus of his 
friend’s villa, is so accurate, that it needs no com- 
ment; and, indeed, completely refutes those au- 
thors who have placed it at Arpino. Doubtless 
his parental and family estate was situated there, 
as he’ himself says, “ Meus paternus avitusque 
fundus Arpinas.” But we also learn from his own 
words that he was born in the district of Sora, “ in 
hoc Joco me scito esse natum ;” though, from the 
birth-place of his parents, he took the surname of 
Arpinus. At a later period the poet Silius Italicus 
became proprietor of this villa; which is thus 
commemorated by Martial :— 


Silius hee magni celebrat monumenta Maronis, 
Jugera facundi qui Ciceronis habct. 

Heredem dominumque sui tumulique larisque, 
Non alium mallet nec Maro, nec Cicero. 
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Yn another epigram he observes, 


Jam prope desertos cineres et sancta Maronis 
Nomina qui coleret, pauper et unus erat. 
Silius Arpino tandem succurrit agello, 
Silius et vatem non minor ipse tulit. 


Speaking of the two rivers the same poet says, 


seus are qui Fibreno miscentem flumina Lyrim, 
Sulfureum tacitisque vadis ad littora lapsum_ 
Advolat Arpinas. 


The neighbouring town of Arpinum gave birth 
also to another celebrated character, Caius Marius ; 
of whom we learn from the historian Sallust, “ is 
natus et omnem pueritiam Arpinis altus.” Vale- 
rius Maximus says more diffusely, “‘ Conspicue 
felicitatis Arpinum, sive unicum literarum glorio- 
sissimum contemptorem, sive abundantissimum 
fontem intueri velis.”. And again, “ Ex illo Mario 
tam humili Arpini, tam ignobili Romz, tamque 
fastidiendo candidato, ille Marius evasit, quiAfricam 
subegit, Jugurtham regem ante currum egit, qui 
Teutonorum Cimbrorumque exercitus delevit.” 


J uvenal also alludes to Cicero and Marius as 
natives of the same province, Sat. viii,— 


Hic novus Arpinas ignobilis et modo Rome 
Municipalis eques, galeatum ponit ubique __ 
Presidium attonitis, et in omni gente laborat. 
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And again, of Caius Marius :— 


Arpinas alius.Volscorum in monte solebat 

Poscere mercedes alieno lassus aratro ; 

Nodosam post hec frangebat vertice vitem, 

Silentus pigr4 muniret castra dolabra. 

Hic tamen et Cimbros et summa pericula rerum 
. Excipit, et solus trepidantem protegit urbem. 


The sad reverse of fortune which awaited the 
heroic native of Arpinum, the conqueror of Africa, 
of the Cimbri and Teutones; him who led Ju- 
gurtha in triumph, and protected the dismayed 
metropolis; is thus pathetically described by the 
poet Juvenal :— _ 


\exilium et carcer, Minturnarumque paludes, 
Et mendicatus victa Carthagine panis. 


Strongly as this spot claims the attention of 
the scholar and antiquary, it is no less interesting 
to the artist. After the junction of the Fibrenus, 
the Liris, directing its course southward, forms a 
succession of beautiful waterfalls. At the very 
point where the baronial castle of the Duke of 
Sora is built, it divides itself, like the Fibrenus, 
into two streams, one of which rushes down a 
precipitous cataract, the other, majestically rolling 
over an inclined plane, forms a succession of cas- 
cades. A striking peculiarity marks the character 
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of this fine river. Its waters are clear, and of 
a beautiful sea green hue; and, except where it 1s 
broken by the irregularity of its rocky bed, it glides 
along in a smooth and tranquil course, from which 
it probably derived the epithet of taciturnus amnis. 
The interruptions of its current, are, however, 
frequent ; and not only give it a pleasing variety of 
character, but contribute to heighten the scenery 
which adorns its banks. At one time it may be 
compared to a deep and transparent lake, and at 
another it foams and hurries along like the Nar 
or the preceps Anio. 


During my stay at Isola I visited the ancient 
city of Sora, situated on a fine plain, and about 
three miles distant. Its walls are washed by the 
river Liris, which again divides into two branches. 
A lofty barren rock, the summit of which is 
crowned with an old castle, now deserted, and a 
hermitage beneath, overlooks the city. According 
to Livy, Sora was formerly in the possession of 
the Volsci, from whom it was taken by the Sam- 
nites. Under the consulate of M. Fabrus Druso 
and Servius Sulpicius Camerinus, in the year of 
Rome 409, and three hundred and forty-four years 
before Christ, it became a Roman colony. The 
same historian also relates, that another colony 
was transported hither at a later period, namely, 
in the year of Rome 450, and three hundred and 
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three years before Christ. ‘“ In consulatu L. Ge- 
nucii Aventinensis, et Servii Cornelii Lentuli.” It 
was again made a Roman colony under the Em- 
peror Augustus. In the market place I copied 
the following very interesting inscription :— 


C .FIRMIO.L.F.PRIM.PIL.TR. 
MIL. III . VIR . I. D . COLONIA . DE- 
DUCTA. PRIM. PONTIFICI. LEGIO. III. SO- 
RANA. HONORIS .ET.VIRTVTIS CAVSSA. 


In the church of St. Restituta are three in- 
scribed stones, one of which only is intelligible. 


M . BAEBIO .M . F. 
ROM . SECVNDO. 

AED F...AEF....1ID . 11 . VIR. 
..-.TO.CVRO.EX.S.C.I11. DD. 
M . BAEBIVS .M.F. ROM. SABINVS. 
NVMIRIVS .M.F.ROM.SIPIMINVS. 
NVMIRIVS .M.F. ROM....VCVNDINVS. 
III REDETVS IXTASIA M . F. 
IDDD . CVIVS . DEDIC . CRVSTVM 
HM VISVM . POPVLO DIVISVM 
EST.... 


The ancient remains of Sora are now reduced 
to a few inscriptions scattered about the environs, 
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which are utterly neglected. The bridge over the 
Liris bears marks of antiquity; and at the farther 
end I observed a stone, bearing traces of an in- 
scription, now illegible. 


At the Vescovado, and in other parts of the 
city, I saw some large oblong stones, which are 
said to have formed part of a temple dedicated to 
Serapis. It was situated on the road leading to 
Isola, near which I found others of a similar 
shape. Not far from this gate and bridge, as well 
as at that of St. Lorenzo, are some traces of the 
ancient pavement. At the little chapel of St. 
Rosalia, a mile from Sora, on the road to Isola, I 
noticed two mutilated inscriptions; and on my 
return to Isola, passing under the Castello di 
Brocco, which is situated on an eminence, I disco- 
vered the two following inscriptions, inserted in 
the walls of an house belonging to Signor Tron- 
cone, and adjoining a little church dedicated to La 
Madonna della Stella. 


C . CALIDIO . L. OPPIA .C.1L. DIONISIA 
EPAPHRODITO. SIBI . Et 
CALIDIA.L.C.L. EVENELIO .T.F. ROM. 
AVGINI. FIERI . IVSSIT. 


Continuing my ride five or six miles farther, I 
reached the little village of Schiavi, where I slept: 
and, the following morning, visited the fisheries 
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on the Fibrenus, belonging to the Dukes of Alvito 
and Sora, which abound with delicious trout. On 
the 18th of November I returned to Isola, being 
prevented by bad weather from penetrating to the 
Lake of Celano. 


Saturday, November 20. I quitted Isola, ac- 
companied by ,my worthy host, Don Agostino 
Galanti, on a little excursion in a different di- 
rection. Having again passed by the dreary abode 
of silence and mortification at Casamare, we 
reached, after a ride of five hours, another secluded 
retreat, at Trisulto. I entered this sacred pre- 
cinct with far different feelings; for here solitude 
assumed a cheerful and picturesque aspect. On 
approaching it the valley narrows, leaving only a 
steep ascent, flanked on each side by mountains. 
Between these the landscape is enlivened by various 
small and well-cultivated plains. The first view of 
the monastery, at the distance of about two miles, 
is very striking. It appears to rise amidst the 
bosom of thick woods, and is overhung by lofty 
mountains. A letter of recommendation procured 
us from the Padre Procuratore that welcome hos- 
pitality, which I bad so frequently experienced in 
similar cloistered establishments. 


This convent is inhabited by Carthusians. 
Though their rule enjoins silence, abstinence, and 
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prayer, and though they are summoned to the 
service of the choir by the midnight bell, yet the 
rigour of their profession is so modified, that my 
introduction to the fraternity awakened none of 
those sentiments of repugnance and compassion, 
which attended my admission into the gloomy 
retreat of La Trappe. The following morning I 
was employed with my pencil amidst the spacious 
and solitary groves which surround the monastery, 
where Nature displays her magic wonders on a 
grand and impressive scale. In the evening I 
examined the various apartments of the building 
itself. ‘Though not very extensive, each particular 
part exhibits the utmost neatness and propriety. 
The church abounds with pictures, by the Cava- 
liere d’Arpino ; and a long gallery is fitted up with 
prints. The Spezzieria is justly celebrated, and 
no less frequented, for the variety and excellence 
of its medicinal preparations. A_ transparent 
spring, issuing from the adjoining mountains, 
near the ruined chapel of St. Domenico, supplies 
the convent with the purest water, and gives 
motion to a mill. This stream is supposed; to 
wander through subterraneous channels from the 
Lake of Celano ; and in its passage is said to have 
frequently brought fragments of fishing-nets. ‘The 
pastures are excellent; and furnish milk, butter, 
and cheese, in great abundance. During the 
winter season the cattle are sent to graze at St. 
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Felice, or Monte Circello, on the Circean pro- 
montory. ) 


During all my foreign excursions I have ever 
felt a peculiar desire to visit monastic establish- 
ments, especially those of the more rigid orders, 
though from what motive I cannot state. Cer- 
tainly not for the sake of historical, or even se- 
cular, information, of which little can be gleaned 
from the secluded inhabitants; nor for any predi- 
lection for these now useless establishments. I 
can only ascribe it to a love of those scenes, 
where nature exhibits her original and undis- 
guised character ; scenes which furnish gratification 
to the eye, and employment to the pencil. Such 
are the sites generally chosen by those who devote 
themselves to a life of solitude and contem- 
plation ; and such is the site of this convent. The 
aspect of nature is grand, striking, and sublime ; 
calculated to impress the mind with sentiments of 
awe and admiration towards its Creator. Thick 
and gloomy forests present a retreat suited to those 
who have renounced the gaietics, pomp, and 
luxuries of the world; while the convent standing 
alone, far from the dwellings and turbulent occu- 
pations of man, affords no object to interrupt the 
silence of meditation, or to divert the attention of 
the voluntary recluse from the duties and occu- 
pations of his solemn profession. 
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Monday, November 22. Grateful for the at- 
tention shewn us by the pee e Setar we 
bade them adieu; and proceeded to Frusinone, the 
place from whence I had diverged on Thursday 
the 11th. The noble groves and gloomy solitudes 
adjoining the monastery soon give place toa wide 
and open prospect. By a steep descent we came 
to the little village of Cole Pardo; under which 
is a natural cavern, situated on the side of a 
mountain. This we were advised to visit. We 
accordingly descended with torches. My curio- 
sity was not highly excited, as it had on similar 
occasions been frequently disappointed. Here, 
however, report had not exaggerated ; for my eyes 
were greeted with one of the most beautiful grottos 
I ever beheld ; similar, indeed, to those I had ex- 
plored in my journey from Vienna to Trieste, but 
more extended and rich in fanciful forms. Large 
vaulted roofs, spacious halls, fantastic columns, 
and pyramids, imitating rustic, yet unequalled, 
architecture, presented a fairy palace, which rivalled 
the most gorgeous descriptions of romance. After 
contemplating this exquisite work of nature with 
surprise and delight, we mounted our horses, and, 
leaving the town of Alatri to the right, arrived in 
the evening at Frusinone. 


VOL. V. X 
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CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNEY 'TO 
ROME ON THE VIA LATINA. 


Monpay, November 22. I resumed my anti- 
quarian researches at Frusinone, the Frusinum of 
the itineraries, and the next station to Fregellanum, 
now Ceprano, already described. Of this town, 
which retains only its name, I may say, “ stat 
nominis umbra;” for I could not ascertain that a 
single antique building or inscription was left to 
attest its past glory or existence. It is, however, 
frequently mentioned both by the Roman histo- 
rians and poets. Livy, lib. x, says, “ Frusinates 
tertid parte agri damnati, quod Hernicos ab eis 
solicitatos compertum.” And Diodorus, lib. xx, 
“ Romani, Frusinone expugnato, agrum venun- 
dare.” This event happened under the consulate 
of L. Genucius, and S. C. Lentulus, in the year of 
Rome 450. Frontinus mentions it as a Roman 
colony: “ Frusino oppidum muro ductum, ager 
ejus veteranis est adsignatus.” 


The modern city extends more in length than 
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in breadth. It is situated on an eminence, and the 
streets are both narrow and dirty. The Rocca, or 
fortress, commands a fine prospect of the adjoining 
country. 


Tuesday, November 23. Continuing my 
journey on the Latin Way, I descended to the river 
Cosa, which flows immediately under the town. 
Here I observed a modern inscription, placed on a 
fountain, from which water is conveyed to the town 
above by females, with pitchers on their heads. 


- Antiqui operis pontem, . 
Cos fluvio turgente supra hominum memoriam 
Atque exundante, 

Eidibus Septembris CIoInCCLXXIII. 
Decussis utrinque lateribus, 
Invium repente et inaccessum, 

Ne Consularis via, 

Ne commercia commeatusve 
Incolis, Accolis, Advenis, 
Interciperentur, 

Cives Frusinates publico ere 
Bimestrique oper4, 
Restituendum curarunt, 

Laxata pilis, adstructis arcubusque 
Pontis angustia, 

Adscensu hinc inde lenito, 
Subjectis profluenti refringendz molibus, 

Uberiorique sub aditum fonte adornato | 
Hauriende aque, eluendis lineis, 
Jumentis adaquandis, 

Provincie Preside Joanne Baptista Bussi de Praetis, 
Patricio Urbinate ac cive Frusinate. 
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The structure of this bridge is very indifferent, 
and no traces of the more ancient one are visible. 


I was told, by an inhabitant of the place, that 
the Via Latina did not run in the line of the modern 
road, but deviated to the right, nearly opposite the 
osteria, which is situated without the town, and 
crossed the river in the neighbourhood of the 
mills. 


No remains of antiquity occurred in my jour- 
ney to Ferentino; but though no portion of the 
original Way is visible, many of the stones which 
composed it have been used in the reparation of 
the modern road, which is chiefly paved. It led 
me through a rich and well cultivated plain, 
bounded by distant mountains. ‘Those to the 
left were clothed with wood; but those to the 
right were barren. Beneath the latter is a grangia» 
belonging to the Chartreuse of Trisulto, called 
Tuchiena. 


Ferentino, which still retains its original ap- 
pellation, is pleasantly situated on a gentle emi- 
nence, commanding, on one side, an extensive 
view of the plain towards Frusinone, and, on the 
other, of that towards Anagni and Rome. Here 
I was amply repaid for my fruitless search after 
relics of antiquity at Frusinone. The edifice, 
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called the Vescovado, first claimed my attention. 
The foundations, which are composed of massive 
stones, without cement, bear the marks of high anti- 
quity. The next course is of smaller proportions ; 
the windows exhibit the Tuscan order; but the 
upper part of the building is evidently modern. 
A peculiar interest is given to the structure by the 
following inscriptions, which are inserted in the 
walls, and probably remain in their original si- 
tuation. | 


On the sonthern side is 


No. |. 


A .HIRTIVS.A.F.M.LOLLIVS.C. 
F .CES . FVNDAMENTA . MVROSQVE .A. 
SOLO. FACIVNDA . COERAVERE . EIDEM- 
QVE . PRO BAVERE . IN . TERRAM. FVN- 
DAMENTVM . EST . PEDES . ALTVM . 
XXXIIL. IN . TERRAM . AD . IDEM. EX- 
EMPLVM . QVOD . SVPRA . TERRAM. SI- 
(or 


On the eastern wall is the same inscription in 
one continued line, No. 2. 


Over a door, on the same side, is the follow- 
ing,— 
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No. 3. 
M .LOLLIVS.C.F.A.HIRTIVS.A.F.CES. 
FVNDAmenta fACIVNDA . COERAVERVNT . EID. ' 
EMOQVE . PROBAVERE. 


And over another door, in a subterraneous 
part of the palace, is the following, 


No. 4. 


A.HIRTIVS.A.F.M.LOLLIVS.C.F.CES . FVN- 
DAMENTA . FORNICES . FACIVNDA . COERAVERE . 
EIDEMQVE. PROBAVERE. 


The fornices mentioned in this last inscription 
are very extensive subterraneous vaults, long and 
narrow in shape, arched, and well built. One is 
now used as a reservoir for water. 


In another part of the Vescovado I found two 
inscribed stones: one unintelligible, the other, 
which is here given, well engraved in fine charac- 
ters, and in a good state of preservation :— 


Q . CAECILIO . Q . F ANOPTITANO . PRAEF . 
COH .1 AQVI TANOR. EQVIT . PONTIATE . SABINA 
.MATER FLAMINICA D.D. D. 


The adjoining cathedral abounds with frag- 
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ments of inscriptions, but in so mutilated a state 
that they could not be deciphered. 


Great part of the pavement is composed of 
broken inscriptions, sculptured ornaments in mar- 
ble, mosaic, porphyry, &c. Before the front of 
the building is a large granite column ; and adjoin- 
ing the small church of St. Pietro, a sarcophagus — 
with its lid entire, but unornamented. In this last 
church is also a mutilated inscription, recording 
the distribution of gifts to the people, nuts to the 
boys, and commemorating illuminations ; but the 
names of the donors are lost. Part of it lies near 
the door of the chapel, and part is inserted in the 
pavement. The characters are indifferent. In 
the little church of S. Giovanni Evangelista is a 
memorial, dedicated by the Ferentinates to Cor- 
nelia Salonina, wife of the Emperor Gallienus, 
and now made use of as a baptismal font. | 


CORNELIAE SALONINAE SANCTISSIME 
AVG . CONIVGI D.N .. GALLIENI INVIC. 
TI AVGVSTI FERENTINATES. 


Considerable remains of the original walls are 
to be traced, built of grey stone, like the lower 
part of the Vescovado ; and a fine specimen appears 
near the gate, called Porta Sanguinaria. On the 
eastern side is a narrow subterraneous passage, 
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called Za Grotta, which is said to have commu- 
nicated with the vaults of the Vescovado. ‘To the 
east of the city rises a barren mountain, called 
_ Monte Radicino, on which, according to tradition, 
stood the celebrated Temple of Juno, who was 
worshipped under the title of Dea Ferentina. 
Hither the Volsci, Hernici, Latini, and other 
neighbouring nations, resorted to hold councils in 
times of necessity, and conclude treaties, &c. On 
the same spot was a thick and sacred grove, and a 
copious spring of water ; but the first was cut down 
by the proprietors, the Carthusians of Trisulto ; 
and the last is dwindled into an insignificant rill. 


In the walls of a house belonging to Signor de’ 
Andreis are the following inscriptions :— 


No. 1. 


CAECILIO . OLYMPICO . AVO ET. CA- 
TIAE.L.F.PRIMILLAE MATRI. IDEM. 
QVIRENNALIS QVINQVENNALIS. 


No. 2. 


-FORTVNAE SACRVM. VOTO SVSCEPTO. C. 
CAIIAIVS SICVRVS. 


In the Casa del Pizzi is another :— 
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No. 3. 
HIRTIA..... A.L AGATOCLIAE MONV- 
MENTVM FECIT . SIBI. ET CEPPIO.T. 
F...VB VIRO . SVVO. 


I observed the following inscription, placed at 
a considerable height, in the walls of a house in 
the principal street :-— 


No. 4. 
P.M. SALONIEI . NN. F AED....PAVL 
MENTVM D.S.P.F.C. 


The letters are in bronze, of a middling size, 
and inserted in a block of marble. 


On a pedestal, in the old church of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore :— 
No. 5. 
C .TAMPIO . SABINO BASEM . VETVS- 
TATE . CONSVMPTAM .ORDOD.L.C. 
RESTITVI . CENS. 


A fine picture in mosaic, placed over the prin- 
cipal door of this church, has been entirely ruined 
by neglect. 


The Porta del Borgo bears the following in- 


scription, which has been modernized by clean- 
ing: — 
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IVLIAE . AVG . MATRI 
AVG . ET . CASTROR. 
ET . SENATVS . AC 
PATRIAE . PIAE 
FELICI. | 
IMP . CAES.M.AVRELIO ANTONI... 
FELICI . AVG. PART . MAX . BRIT . MAX. 
MAX . GER....AX . TRIB. POT. XVI 
IMP .Il.COS. PROC. MAGNO . INVICTYO . 
AC . FORTISSIMO . PRINCIPI 
_ SENATVS POPVLVS . QVE FERENTINVS. 


This stone seems to contain two memorials; one 
in honour of Julia Augusta; the other of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, erected by 
the senate and people of Ferentinum. 


In the Market-place I found a milliary, bélong- 
ing to the Via Latina, with this inscription :— 


Seinen VII IMP . CAESAR DIVI . NER- 
VAE . F. NERVA . TRAIANVS OPTIMVS . 
AVG.GERM . DACICVS. PONTIFEX . MAXIM. 
TRIB . POT. XVilll. IMP . ViIIl . COS. VI. 
P.P. FACIENDAM CVRAVIT. 


Though the various commentators on the an- 
cient Itineraries do not precisely agree in their 
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respective estimations of the distances, there can 
be no doubt but this stone indicated the forty- 
seventh mile from Rome. Antonine, indeed, 
makes the distance from Rome to Ferentinum. 
fifty-three miles; the modern geographer, Dan- 
ville, calculated it at forty-six, and the present in- 
habitants make it exactly forty-seven. 


In the market-place is another mutilated in- 
scription, which I could not decypher. It seeins, 
however, to have been a votive monument by 
QVINTIVS LATINA SALVTI PVBLICAE. 


A single stone now remains to be described. 
It is vulgarly called Za Fata, the fairy or witch ; 
and surpasses any that I have seen during my 
travels, both in singularity and interest. It is not 
a mere votive tablet, or inscribed slab of marble, 
but hewn out of the solid rock, with its base, 
pilasters, cornices, and pediment. It stands in a 
commanding situation, on the declivity of a hill, 
without the walls of the modern city, near the gate 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore, and facing the Monte 
Radicino, before described. This inscription re- 
cords the munificence of A. Quinctilius Pal. Pris- 
cus towards his municipes, or fellow citizens; who, 
in gratitude, ordered a statue to be erected to his 
honour, in any part of the Forum which he might 
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choose. It then recites his benefactions to his 
fellow citizens and married women, on his birth- 
day, of crustula, cakes, and mulsum*, a mixture of 
wine and honey: the same donation, with pre- 
sents, sportule, to the Decurions, and others, 
round his ¢riclinium: also, a certain sum for the 
decoration and maintenance of his effigy; and 
lastly, a liberal distribution of nuts to the plebeian 


boys fT. 


* ‘© Mulsum est vinum, melle conditum.” 


Sportule, are small presents. Triclinium is derived from 
the Greek, and literally signifies three beds; but is often ap- 
plied to the apartment containing the beds, upon which the 
Romans were accustomed to repose at their meals. It is 
thus described by Pitiscus, in his Dictionary of Antiquities : 
<< Triclinium, sive lectus discubitorius, erat locus excelsus, 
ubi triclinio posito coenabamus, in quo quidam etiam tricli- 
nium sternere solent coenandi caus4.” 


+ The Nucum sparsio, or scattering of nuts among the 
boys, was a custom prevalent with the Romans, and formed 
a partof the bridal ceremonies. It is thus alluded to by 
Virgil :— . 

Sparge, marite, nuces. 


By this ceremony the husband was supposed to relinquish all 
boyish habits and pastimes, and, to assume the manly cha- 
racter. Hence the proverb nucibus relictis: also the expres- 
sions, ‘‘ Da nuces pueris,” and “ Satis lusisti nucibus.” 
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A.QVINCTILIO.A.F. 
PAL. PRISCO 


Ilil. VIR. AED. POTESY . [iil . VIR. IVRE, 


DIC . IIL. VIR. QVINQ . ADLECTO . FX .S.C. 
PONTIF . PRAEF . FABR. | 
CVIVS .OB . EXIMIAM . MVNIFICENT . QVAM . IN. MVNIC. 
SVOS . CONTVLIT . SENAT . STATVAM . PVBLICE . PONEND. 
IN. FORO. VBI. 1PSE. VELLET.CENSVERE.H.A.1.R.HIC. 
EX .S.C.FVNDOS.CEPONIAN.ET. ROLIANVM. ET. MAMIAN . 
ET. PRATVM. EX .OSCO. AB.R.PREDEM.HS.LXX.M.N. 
CTINAVIT.R.P.REDDID . EX. QVOR.REDITV.DE HS.1V. 
M.C.C.QVOD.ANNIS. VI.1D. MAI. DIE.NATAL.SVO. 
PERPET . DARE(VR . PRAESENT . MVNICIPIB . EL. INCOL. 
ET. MVLIERIB. NVPTIS. CRVST.P.1. MVLSI.HMEMN . ET. 
CIRCA. TRICLIN . DECVRIONIB. MVLSVM. ET. CRVST. ET. 
SPORTVL.HS.X.N.ITEM . PVER . CVRIAE . INCREMENT. 
ET.VI.VIR . AVG . QVIBVSQVE . V. VI. CRVST . MVLSVM . 
ET .HS.VIL.N.EVT.IN . TRICLIN. MEO.AMPL.IN. SING. 
H.HS.1.N.ET. IN. ORN . STATVAE. El. IMAG . MEAR_ 
RESP. PERPET.HS . XXX.N. IMPEND . ARBIT. IIL. VIR. 
AEDILIVM . CVRA . FAVORABIL . ESISI . PVER . PLEBEIS. 
SINE . DISTINCTIONE . LIBERTATIS . NVCVM . SPARSION . 
MOD .XXX.ET.EX.VINL. VRNIS Vi. POTIONVM . FE MINIS- 
TRATIONE. DIGNE. {NCREMENTIS . PRAESTITERIN'. 


Ferentinum 1s mentioned by Strabo as a city 
belonging to the Samnites. It was once in pos- 
session of the Volsci, and afterwards given to the 
Hernici, as we find from Livy, lib. iv. 


“Eodem anno, adversus Volscos, populantes 
Hernicorum fines, legiones ductz, a Furio consule. 
Quum hostem ibi non mvenissent, Ferentinum, 
quo magna multitudo Volscorum se contulerat, 
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cepere. Minus predz quam speraverant, fuit, 
quod Volsci, postquam spes tuendi exigua erat, 
sublatis rebus, nocte opidum reliquerunt: postero 
die, prope desertum capitur. Hernicis ipse ager 
dono datus.” 


Wednesday, November 24. Having dismissed 
my saddle horses, on account of the uncertainty of 
the weather, I pursued my journey, in a calasse, 
through a rich and well cultivated plain, to Anagni, 
which is the Compitum <Anagninum, placed by 
the compilers of the Itinerary at the distance of 
eight miles from the last station. I took up my 
lodging at a tolerable Osteria, about a mile and a 
half distant from Anagni. This town is built 
upon a lofty eminence, and was once the capital 
of the powerful nation termed the Hernici, of 


whom Virgil says, 


gS. quos dives Anagnia pascit. 

Quos Amasene pater; non illis omnibus arma, 
Nec clypei, currusve sonant: pars maxima glandes 
Liventis plumbi spargit,; pars spicula gestat, 

Bina manu; fulvosque lupi de pelle galeros 
Tegmen habent capiti, vestigia nuda sinistri 
Instituere pedis, crudus tegit altera pero. 


The territory of the Hernici was extensive ; 
and, according to Livy, the whole nation assembled 
on this identical spot, in a circus, called maritimus ; 
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where, with one accord, they solemnly denounced 
war against the Romans, for capturing their city 
Ferentinum. 


“Yd egré passi Hernici, concilium populo- 
rum omnium habentibus Anagninis, in Circo, 
quem Maritimum vocant, preter Alatrinatem Fe- 
rentinatemque et Verulanum omnes Hernici nomi- 
nis populo Romano bellum indixerunt.” 


Cicero mentions this town as a municipium, 
and Festus as a pre@fectura. Frontinus calls it a co- 
lony: “Anagnia muro ducta colonia Drusi Ce- 
saris populus deduxit.” The poet Silius alludes to 
the fertility of its soil, and elevated situation :— 


Queis putri pinguis sulcaris Anagnia gleba. 


. .. » surgit suspensa tumenti 
Deis frugiferis Cerealis Anagnia glebis. 


The modern city being built on the site of the 
ancient, few architectural remains are to be found, 


and not a single trace of the once celebrated 
circus *, 


* Si ha dall’ antiche scritture, che il Circo occupasse 
tutto lo spazio, che intercede, da sotto la piazza della Catte- 
‘drale, ed Ospizio de’ Padri Certosini, per sino alle chiese di 
St. Benedetto, e di St. Giovanni.—. de Magistris, p. 10. 
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Many fragments of the old walls are yet 
visible; but the blocks of which they were com- 
posed are less massive than those at Ferentino. I 
noticed some considerable remains of an ancient 
structure, consisting of four arches, built with 
large square stones, and of the opus reticulatum. 
It was once apparently of great extent. Beneath 
is part of an antique pavement, formed not with 
blue, but whitish stones; and near it, a reservoir 
of water, called J/ Bagno, supplied by a spring, 
which is strongly impregnated with vitriolic acid. 
I was informed, that, during the pontificate of 
Alexander the Seventh, a medal of Otho was 
found on this spot, bearing on one side the in- 


scription 
OTHO IMPERATOR, | 


and on the reverse, 


BALzxeum SALVTARe, 


with a representation of the building itself. Within 
the memory of persons now living, an impression 
of it in stucco was affixed to the entrance Jeading 
into the reservoir ; but I could gain no farther in- 
formation respecting this curious relic of antiquity. 
In the contrada of the Pescina are some old arches 
and pilasters, which seem to have been destined as 
supports to the city walls. On this spot, the greater 
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part of the inscriptions placed under the Palazzo 
Publico were discovered. Two of these mention 
therme, or baths; which were probably situated 
on the spot now occupied by the convent of the 
Nuns of Sta. Chiara, within whose garden is a 
small reservoir of water. 


The inscription, No. 1, records the reparation 
of a road leading to Vifla Magna, by the Em- 
perors Antoninus Pius, Septimius Severus, and 
Marcus Aurelius. Hence we may conclude, that 
an imperial villa was situated in this neighbour- 
hood ; but I have not been able to trace its site. 


No. 1. 


IMP . CAESAR. DIV]. MARCI. 
ANTONINI. PIL. GERM . SARMATICI. 
FILIVS . DIVI. COMMODI . FRATER. DIVI. 
ANTONINI. PIL. NEPOS. DIV1 . HADRIANI. 
PRONEP . DIVI . TRAIANI . PARTHICI. 
ABN . DIVI. NERVAE. ADNEP. 


L. SEPTIMIVS . SEVERVS . PIVS . PERTI 
NAX . AVG . ARABIC . ADIAB , PARTHIC . MAX. 
PONTIF. MAX . TRIB. POT. XV. IMP. XII. COS.i11.P.P. 
ET . IMP . CAESAR . IMP. CAESARIS . L. SEPTIMI. 
SEVERI . PIL. PERTINACIS . AVG. ARABICI. 
‘ADIAB. PART. MAX. PIL. DIVI. MARCI . ANTO 
NINI . PIL. GERmaniCl . NEPOS . DIVI. ANTO 
VOL, V. Y 
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NINI . PIL. PRONEPOS . DIVI . HADRIANI. 
_ ABNEPOS . DIVI. TRAIANI . PARTHICI . ADNEP. | 


M. AVRELIVS. ANTONINVS. AVG. 
PIVS . FELIX . PONTIF , TRIB. POT .X. IMP. If .COS . 111 . DES. 
FORTISSIMVS . AC . SVPER 
OMNES . FELICISSIMVS 
_ PRINCEPS. 
VIAM . QVA.DVCIT. IN. VILLAM . MAGNAM®. 


The second records the erection of a statue by 
the senate and people of Anagni, to T. Flavius 
Karus; on the dedication of which he made the 
customary presents to the Decurions, Sexviri, and 


people. 
No. 2. 


T . FLAVIO.. KARO.S.P.Q.A.EX.LEG 
POPVLI OB.INSIGNEM MVNIFICENTIAM 
ERGA.SE.ET.R.P.STATVAM.EIL PO- 
NEND.CENSVER. OB.QVARVM. DEDICA- 
TIONE. DEDIT. DECVRIONIB. XIII. 1TEM 
SEX .VIR. XIL.ET.POPVLO. XI. 


The third also commemorates the erection of a 
statue, by the same community, to Flavia Rara. 


* Alessandro de Magistris, in his History of Anagni, adds 
another line to this inscription :—— | 


SILICE .SVA . PECVNIA . STRAVERVXT. 


rs] 
iv 
‘et 
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FLAVIAE.RARAE. GENTIAE. FLAMIN. 
S.P.Q.A. EX.LEGATIS . POPVLI. IN.HO- 
NOREM FL.KARI.PATRIS EIVS.STATVAM 
EI. PONENDAM CENSVREVNT. 


The fourth is sepulchral ; and contains a pro- 
hibitory notice against any other interment in the 
same vault. 


No. 4. 


P . EGVLLEIVS . SAPOLIONIVS SEVIR. 
AVGVSTALIS.MVNATIA . NOBILIS AMABI- 
LIS.DELICIVM.VIXIT ANNOS XII. ALIVS. 
HOC . INFERETVR. NEMO. 


The fifth, which is sculptured in large letters, 
indicates the shrine of Laverna, the goddess of 
thieves and robbers; who froim her were called 
Lavernones. She had an altar raised to her near 
one of the city gates at Rome, and she was gene- 
rally represented by a head without a body. This 
stone was found in the plain under Anagni, near 
the Osteria, which is supposed to have been the 
site of Compitum Anagninum. 


The sixth wie evidently indicative of some 
public work raised by the people of Anagni. ' 
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No. 5. . No. 6. 
DELVBRVM SENATVS 
LAVERNAE. POPVLVSQVE 

ANAGNINVS. 


The seventh and eighth are in badly formed 
letters, and refer to the reparation and dedication 
of the baths ; which were attended with the usual 
ceremonies. 


No. 7. 


M.AVREL. SABINIANO. 
_ AVGG . LIB . PATRONO 
CIVITATIS . ANAGNINOR. 
ITEMQ . COLLEGI . CAPLATO 
RVM . DECVRIALI . DECVRIAE. 
HONORIA . ET . POPVLARIS . DENVNTIATORVM. 
ITEMQ .GERVLOR . SED. ET . DECEMVIRALIS. 
S.P.Q.A.ERGA . AMOREM . PATRIAE 
ET .CIVIVM .QVOD .THERMAS.LONGA.INCVRIA 
NEGLECTAS .SVA . PECVNIA. RESTITVERIT. 
SIGNVM . AEX . PEC .SVIS.. PONEND . CENSVER. 
OB .CVIVS . DEDIC . DEDI . DECVR. XV. SEV. 
XII. POP .X!I.ET.EPVL.SVFFIC. 


No. 8. 


MARCIAE . AVREL. 
COLONIAE . DEME 
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TRIADI . STOLATAE 
* FEMINAE.OB , DEDICATIONEM 
THERMARVM . QVAS. POST .MVL 
TVM . TEMPORIS . AD . PRISTINAM 
FACIEM . SVIS .SVMPTIBVS . RESTAV 
RAVERVNT.S.P.Q.ANAGNIN. 
SIGNVM . PONENDVM . CENSVERVNT. 
OB CVIVS . DEDICATIONEM . DEDIT . DECVR 
ONIBVS . XV.SIVIR .XIT.POP.VI. SING, | 
ET. EPVLVM .SVFFICIENS . OMNIB. 


I copied many other inscriptions; but from 
their mutilated condition they are not worthy of 
record. 


The cathedral is a structure of the lower ALES, 
and is adorned with a pavement of mosaic. In 
the sacristy are many vessels of gold and silver ; 
and beneath this building is a crypt. The arches 
supporting the Palazzo Publico are large, bold, and 
well-constructed. Anagni is supposed to contain 
a population of 8000 souls. 


"Friday, November 26. Quitted Anagni at 
break of day, and passing by the Osteria della 
fontana, which is about a mile from that where I 
had lodged, I observed a portion of the Via Latina 
entire. Here I diverged from the customary road, 
to Valmontone, and turned to the left; but after 
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journeying successfully six .or seven miles, my 
progress was stopped by the badness of the track, 
and the breaking down of a bridge. I was there- 
fore obliged to send back the vehicle, and pursued 
my course on horseback, having the towns of 
Gavignano and Segni on the left. Under the Os- 
teria di Gavignano, I observed the remains of an 
antique building of brick, with the opus reticu- 
latum intermixed. Afterwards I passed the ruined 
castle of Colle Ferro, and proceeded to Monte For- 
tino, a considerable village, situated on the declivity 
of a steep mountain. In all this track I discovered 
no vestige of the Via Latina, and was convinced, 
though too late, that I had taken a wrong direc- 
tion, through an uninteresting country, and over a 
very bad and circuitous road. From Monte For- 
tino, I made the best of my way to Valmontone ; 
where I found a very tolerable inn. This town 
belongs to the Principe Doria; who, in the most 
commanding part of it, has a large palace. 


Saturday, November 27. From Valmontone 
I returned to Monte Fortino, and pursued the di- 
rect road towards Rome. I had very soon the 
satisfaction of again recognizing the vestiges of 
the Via Latina. About three miles from Monte 
Fortino is the Fontana delle Macere, where the 
station ad Pictas has been fixed. Evident indica- 
tions of the ancient way accompanied me as far as 
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La Cava, where two roads meet. From thence I 
proceeded to the Osteria della Molara, where Clu- 
verius places the next station of Roboraria, near 
which a portion of the old road is still visible. 
The next stage was to Borghetto, considered by 
the same geographer as the ad Decimum of the 
Itineraries, near which there are still traces of the 
causeway. In many places I found the stones of 
the old pavement employed in the construction of 
the modern road; and on many of them I even 
observed the impression of wheels. 


As J approached the imperial city I lost all 
traces of the ancient Way; yet its course, like that 
of the Via Appia, is most satisfactorily indicated 
by a long series of old buildings and —, 
monuments of those 


Quorum Latina teyitur cinis. 
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EXCURSION FROM ROME TO THE LAKE 
OF CELANO, &c. IN ABBRUZZO. 


APRIL 26, 1791, I quitted Rome, with the in- 
tention of exploring that portion of country which 
had been left unexamined in my last autumnal tour, 
from unfavourable weather, and the advance of the 
season. The chief, and, indeed, ultimate, object of 
-Iny Journey was the Fucine Lake, now bearing 
the appellation of Celano; and I know not whe- 
ther I was more attracted thither by the interest 
which the district derives from the records of an- 
tiquity, or by a love of novelty, and a curiosity to 
examine a country little frequented by foreigners, 
and imperfectly known in an historical point of 
view, even by the natives themselves. 


My track lay once more over the course of the 
Via Latina, leaving Grotto Ferrata and the Alban’ 
mount on the right, and Frascati and Borghetto on 
the left. In this neighbourhood was the ancient 
Tusculum, the site of which still bears among the 
peasantry the name of Tuscolo. I was informed 
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that some remains of its wall, subterraneous vaults, 
&c. may yet be traced. 


I refreshed my horses at the Osteria della 
Molara, distant fifteen miles from Rome, and took 
the opportunity to examine some remains on the 
opposite hill which belonged to an old castle, 
but afforded no indication of Roman architecture. 
Continuing my ride, and passing the Osteria della 
Cava, I quitted the course of the Via Latina, 
which turns to the right, towards Monte Fortino, 
and pursued the road to Valmontone. On the 
summit of this hill I enjoyed one of the finest views 
imaginable, extending from Palestrina on the 
left, and Monte Fortino on the right, to the lofty 
and distant heights above Monte Casino, and com- 
prehending at one glance the numerous towns and 
villages which are scattered over the declivities of 
the mountains, descending on each side into a spa- 
cious and fertile plain. ) 


Tuesday, April 27. Continued my progress 
to Anagni, a part of the road leading me through 
a pleasant avenue of elm-trees, a very uncommon 
sight in Italy. I traversed the valley of St. Hi- 
lario, where the Via Lavicana joined the Via 
Latina, at a place called Bivium. I noticed the 
ruined fortress of Pimpinara, and at intervals I 
traced the fragments of the ancient way, a large 
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portion of which is visible near the first ostevia, 
under Anagni, but the colour of the stones forming 
the pavement is of a whitish tint. Not far from 
the osteria was a temple dedicated to Laverna, to 
which the inscription at Anagni, DELVBRVM La- 
VERNAE, before mentioned, most probably be- 
longed. The same osteria which had afforded me 
quarters in my autumnal excursion, again received 
me, and on 


Thursday, April 29, I proceeded to the Osteria 
di Alatri, leaving Ferentino on the right. After 
dinner, I proceeded, passing under Veruli on the 
left, and again traversing Casa Mare, [ once more 
found myself on the banks of the Liris, at Isola, 
having enjoyed a pleasant day’s journey, through a 
cheerful and well-wooded country. 


ITINERARY FROM ROME TO THIS PLACE. 


Osteria della Molara . . .. . 15 miles 


Valmontone ......... 1] 
Osteria di Alatri ....... 10 
Isola ...... es ip, eats die ssnvgn tte 11 

4,7 


Sunday, May 1. This day was spent at 
Arpino, illustrated by the birth of two extraordinary 
characters, Caius Marius, the warrior, and Marcus 
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Tullius Cicero, the orator. This town is about 
three miles distant from Sora, and built upon 
elevated ground. The oldest part of it, called 
Civita Vecchia, is the highest, and overlooks the 
modern town. In the market-place are two 
busts of’ recent date, which record the me- 
mory of the two illustrious citizens from whom 
Arpino derives its celebrity; but I could not dis- 
cover the remains of any building deserving the 
epithet of antique. Thechurch of St. Michele Ar- 
cangelo is dignified with the title of the temple of 
the Muses, on the authority of a large niche, 
excavated in the native rock, containing nine 
of smaller proportions within. They exhibit some 
traces of painting, but appear to be a paltry 
work, and bear no mark whatever of Roman 
antiquity. 


A few inscribed stones are dispersed about 
different parts of the town; and in the church of 
Sta. Maria are two, both mutilated and imperfect. 
One of these has the name of Mercurius in- 
scribed upon it; and having been dug up in laying 
the foundation of this church, there is reason to 


suppose that a temple of Mercury once existed on 
this spot. 


In the house of Signor Devito I found a third 
inscribed stone, broken in two, which records the 
construction of some Cloace. ‘The proprietor in- 
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_ of subterraneous vaults and aqueducts, which were 
probably those alluded to in the inscription. 


- Inthe house of Signor Cardelli is an inscription 
on a pedestal, supposed to commemorate the cele- 
brated Caius Marius. Unfortunately the first, 
and most important line is so mutilated, that it 
cannot be deciphered with certainty. As the pro- 
prietor transported it from Casamare, the sup- 
posed villa of Caius Marius, and as the person, in 
whose honour it was erected, is said to have been 
seven times Consul, cos. vir. there seems to be 
some grounds for the presumption of its originality. 
I give the inscription as I read it :— 


Or IE ence COS . VIE. PR. TRIB. PLQ. 
AVG . TR. MIL. 


Which is thus interpreted by the Abbé Chaupy :— 


Caio Mario Cass. filio Aniensi .. .. Consuli Septimum, Pretori, 
Tribuno plebis, Questori, Auguri, Tribuno Militum. 


Arpino carries on a brisk trade in clotli, parch- 
ment, and hides. ‘Though situated on an emi- 
nence, it abounds in springs of fine water. The 
circuit of the ancient city may yet be traced. It 
probably occupied the site of the Civita Vecchia ; 


from whence a considerable extent of the original 
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walls, composed of large stones without cement, 
stillremains. On this eminence, which commands 
a most spacious and delightful prospect, the tradi- 
tional site of Cicero’s villa was shewn me in the 
domain of Signor Bellis. In the family of this 
gentleman a curious and well-preserved medal of 
the Emperor Claudius was long retained; and it 
was the more esteemed, because it was supposed to 
have been formed of leather. He shewed it to 
Sir William Hamilton; who, conceiving some 
doubt with regard to the material of which it was 
composed, threw it twice on a marble table. Still 
it remained entire; but a third trial broke off a 
piece; which proved it to be fabricated with the 
same fine clay as was used in moulding the cele- 
brated Etruscan vases. 


On our return to Isola, we visited the remains 
of a bridge, over the Liris, called Ponte St. Paulo, 
over which the ancient Way led to Arpino. A 
part of it was discovered under the foundation of 
the house belonging to Don Nicolo Tannini, by 
whom I was received,’ both at Arpino and Frusi- 
none, with true hospitality. This bridge has also 
‘been vulgarly termed Ponte delle sette coscie, or 
the bridge of the seven thighs. It was thrown 
over a part of the river, whose course is inter- 
rupted by several small islands, and consisted of 
seven arches, one of which, of good construction, 
still remains entire. 
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Tuesday, May 3. I spent the morning at a 
Casino, belonging to the Duca d’Alvito, near the 
sources,of the river Fibrenus ; which abounds with 
the most delicious trout I ever tasted. The noble 
proprietor has dedicated the following memorial 
to the Genius of the river :— 


Genio oblepidissimi 
FIBRENI, piscium atque 
Lympharum oblectamen, 

Jum aéris salubritate, 
Locique amenitate 
Allectus, hoc suo in 
VPredio hospitium 
Paravit amicis, 
Juvius Licivs. 


After dinner, I visited the small village of 
Castelluccio, near Isola, in order to examine an 
inscription, which, a few months before, my friend 
saw in a perfect state; but at the tine of my ex- 
cursion the letters in italics had been defaced. 


DIS MANIBVS C.N . PomPEIus. 


A little farther on the road, at a place called 
Le Muraglie, or St. Lorenzo, I observed the sub- 
structions of a long wall, built with small stones, 
like the amphitheatre of St. Germano; and ina 
farm-house opposite was the following inscrip- 
tion :— 
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D.M AEMILIAE . CHRYSOPOLI . AE- 
MILIA .IANVARIA DIPHILVS . PARENTES 
INFELICISSIMI . PIENTISSIMAE . FILIAE 


FECERVNT . QVAE. VIX . ANN .VIII.M. 
TI. DIEB...... XIII. 


The ancient road passed between these ruins 
and the farm-house ; and was probably a branch of 
the Via Latina, which directed its course by Casa- 
mare towards the Ponte St. Paulo and Arpino. I 
imagine, also, that another branch, or diverticulum, 
led from hence, under Castelluccio, to the Ponte 
Marmore, opposite Cicero’s villa. 


The following very interesting inscription was 
dug up during my short absence from Isola, in 
the year 1790, on the southern declivity of the 
hill, where Brocco is situated*. 


QVINTIVS . LVCIVS . BAREA . SORANVS. 
MVSARVM . AMICVS . 
DOMITILLAM . 

PVELLAM . FORMA. ET . VIRIVTE . PRAESTANTEM, 
| QVAM ADAMAVERAT, 
DVRIS . PARENTIBVS . EI DENEGANTIBVS. 
IN HAC. VILLA. QVAM . LAVTIVS . AEDIFICAVIT. 
LVCTV . MOESTITIA . ET . DOLORE . CONFECTVS. 
SVVM . LNFELICEM . AMOREM . CONTINVO . FLEVIT. 


* Amongst the numerous inscriptions that occur to the 
traveller in Italy, there are few that can be said to interest 
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The family of Barea Soranus is mentioned by 
Tacitus, Suetonius, &c. One of this name lived 
under the reigh of Nero, and was proconsul of all 
Asia. His daughter, Servilia, espoused Asinius 
Pollio. 


Before I commence my journcy to the Lake of 
Celano, and the district inhabited by the ancient 
Marsi, it may not be improper'to note down a few 
of the books which may prove useful to the tra- 
veller, who directs his steps through this interest- 
ing district. 


1. “ Raccolta di Memorie Istoriche delle tre 
Provincie degli Abbruzzi” (ANnviINoRI), 4 tom. 
quarto, Napoli, 1781. 


2. “ Reggia Marsicana, o Memorie della Pro- 
vincia dei Marsi” (Corstcnani), 4to. Napoli, 
1738. 


3. “ De Viris [lustribus Marsorum” (Corsic- 
NANT), 4to. Rome, 1712. 


4. “De Aniene ac Viz Valerie Pontibus” 


(CorsicNnan1), 4to. Rome, 1718. 


the feelings. They may be considered as mere monumental 
records of the names, dignities, and employments of the de- 
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5. © Historia Marsorum” (Pu a2BoNnivs), 4to. 
Neapolis, 1678. 


6. “ De Columna Trajani, et Emissarii Lacus 
Fucini, descriptio” (Fasrett!). Folio, Rome, . 
1683. 


7. “ Decouverte de la Maison de Campagne 
d'Horace” (CapmMartTiIn DE Craupy). 3 tom. 
8vo. Rome, 1767. 


Friday, May 6. I left Isola, in company with 
my friend, the Auditore Galanti. Passing through 
Sora, and crossing the Liris, we turned to the left, 
and entered a well-wooded valley, surrounded by 
lofty mountains. The castle of Sora, built on the 
pinnacle of a rocky insulated eminence, presents 
itself in the centre of the picture, and seems to 
close the entrance of the valley. We dined at 
Balzerano, the first village in Abbruzzo, belonging 
to the family of Piccolomini; and were kindly 
received at the house of Don Clementi Tuzi. 
The old baronial castle, situated on the most 
elevated part of a rocky hill, and overlooking the 
village, is fitted up and occupied by the Baronessa 
Piccolomini. The river Liris flows through the 
vale, at the distance of about half a mile. The 


mountains are lofty and well wooded, and some 
VOL. V. Z, 
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capped with snow; the oaks are numerous, and 
much larger than usual in Italy. Towards the 
north, the view along the vale is rich and exten- 
sive, and the scenery altogether pleasing. The 
‘whole, comprising the castle, village, &c. forms a 
perfect picture, and furnished the best of the nu- 
merous sketches which I made in these distant and 
unfrequented provinces. 


From Balzerano I pursued a winding course 
along the side of the mountain, over a gradual 
ascent and a rough stony road, through the vil- 
lages of St. Giovanni and St. Vincenzio, to the 
little town of Morrea, distant five miles. The 
ride was delightful; the country picturesque, and 
greatly enriched by the luxuriant foliage of large 
oaks. Few towns can boast of a prospect equal 
to that of Morrea, which, from the summit of an 
exalted pinnacle, commands an extensive view of 
the northern and southern vallies, watered by 
their respective streams, and enlivened by numer- 
ous villages, which deck the declivities of the 
mountains. ‘The southern vale stretches as far as 
the passage of Alvito, and the mountainous district 
near Monte Casino, and presents one of the richest 
and most enchanting prospects I ever beheld. A 
letter of introduction to the principal family re- 
sident at Morrea procured us, as usual, a good. 
lodging and a kind reception. a 
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Some antiquaries, from a fancied resemblance 
of names, have supposed Morrea to be the site of 
the ancient Marruvium. But although silver and 
copper medals, idols, and other relics of antiquity, 
have been discovered in the neighbourhood, parti- 
cularly at a place near the river, called St. Resti- 
tuta, which are evident indications of a settlement ; 
yet the certain evidence, the litera scripta, is want- 
ing to corroborate the conjectures bhazarded re- 
specting Marruvium. A large collection of these 
medals, bronze idols, cornelians, &c. is preserved 
by the family, De Carolis ; among which are two 
printing seals, one bearing the superscription, 
Protogenes Novani Servus ; and the other, that of 
Marci Cotri Actoris. 


Saturday, May 7. From Morrea I continued 
my ride along the declivity of the mountain, 
amidst rocks and forests of oaks, to Civita. 
d’Antina, situated on an emineuce still more lofty 
than that of Morrea, but commanding a prospect 
less extensive. By the zeal of the Ferrante family 
we are enabled to glean much historical infor- 
mation respecting this place, which was the city of 
the ANTINATES. Herel found a valuable series of 
inscriptions, collected in the town and its neigh- 
bourhood, and in good preservation. From the 
extent of the space in which these different memo- 
rials have been discovered, we may infer that the 
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ancient municipium was of considerable magnitude. 
Many of the old buildings and churches, when 
pulled down, offer to the view the antique frag- 
ments employed in their construction. One of 
these, bearing the letters DrECR. DEC., is still 
visible in the walls of a new church. A part of 
the original walls, built of huge stones, without 
cement, similar to those at Arpino, yet remain. 
The vestiges of one of the gates may also be traced ; 
and near it are the fragments of a reticulated struc- 
ture. I was told that traces of an old paved Way 
might be found between Morrea and Civita d’An- 
tina. It is probable that the Roman city occupied 
the same site as the modern town, for several of 
the inscriptions were found within its precinct : it 
seems to have extended along the declivity of the 
hill, toward the river, but not on the opposite side. 

I shall now advert to the most perfect of the 
numerous inscriptions stil] remaining, to indicate 
the original splendour of this city. No. 1 was 
found in the adjoining territory, amidst the ruins 
of the church of St. Peter, five miles distant from 


the town. 


Q.NOVIO .Q.LHF.SER. SECVNDINO . 
OMNIBVS . HONORIBVS MARS . ANTINO. 
FYNCTO . QVI VICSIT . ANNIS XXIII. 
Q . NOVIVS SECVNDINVS . ET AELIA . 
RVFINA FILIO . PLENTISSIMO . P 
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Nos. 2, 3, and 4, have been transferred to the 
residence of the Ferrante family. No. 3 was dis- 
covered amidst the ruins of St. Peter’s church, and 
No. 4 at a place called La Cauta. 


No. 2. 


Q.NOVIO . Q.F. SERG . IVCVNDO. P. 
M.CVR.KALEND. OMNIBVS.ONERI HO- 
NORIBVSQVE PERFVNCTO . ORDO DECV- 
RIONVM ET.SEXVIRVM. EX AERE. COL- 
LATO.OB MERITA. EIVS.CVIVS.OB DE- 
DIC. DEDIT. DEC. EPVL.SING.S.H.XX. 
N. SEXVIR. EPVL.S.H. VII.N .PLEBLI. 
EPVL.S.H.IL.N.L.D.D.D. 


No. 3. 


Q.NOVIO .Q.F.SERG. FELICI . PA- 
TRONO. MVNICIPI . ANTINO..........--- 

. DENDROFOR ... PVBLICE . HONOR. 
CAVSA.POSVERVNT. D...M.... 


No. 4. 


Q.NOVIO .Q.F. SER. CELERL. ULL. 
VIR.I.D. 1111. VIR.Q.Q.PATR . MVNIC. 
CVR . KAL. PVB. COLLEGIVM DENDRO. 
PHOR. P.M.P.L.D.D.D. 
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No. 5 was dug up in the year 1789, at a place 
called La Castagna, about two miles distant from 
Antina. | 


No. 5. 


D.M.SQ.NOVIO.Q.F.SERG. SVC- 
CESSO . P.M . OMNIBVS HONORIBVS . 
FVNCTVS. Q.Q.Q.NOVIL. FELIX. FES- 
TVS . SVCCESSVS. ET . CATIA . POLLA 
PATRI. PITSSIMO. ET BAEBIA . MANTIA: 
MARCELLA . MARITO . INCOMPARABILI . 
CVM.QVO.VIX.AN.XXXVIIT B.M.P. 

These five inscriptions relate to the tamily of 
the Novii, who appear to have held the most dis- 
tinguished place in this city. The sixth probably 
commemorates the dedication of a statue, erected 
in honour of Sextus Petroneus Valerianus, by the 


College of Dendrophori. 


No. 6. 


SEX . PETRONAEO. 
SEX . FIL . VALERIANO. 
HII. VIR . 1VR . DICVND. 
SERGIA . ANTINO. 
COLLEGIVS . DENDROPHORVM 
EX . AERE . COLLATO . PATRONO . MEREN 
TI]. POSVERVNT . OB. CVIVS . DEDICA 
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TIONEM . DEDIT . DECVRIONIBVS 
AEPVLANTIBVS . SING .S.H.VIHI.N 
SEVIRIS .AVG .AEPVLAN .SING.S.H.VI.N. 
COLLEGIO.S.S.AEPVL.SING.S.XII.H.N 


PLEBI . VRBANAE. AEPVL .SING.S.H.III.N 
L.D.D.D*. 


* I take the opportunity of explaining the term Dendro- 
phori, which occurs in this, and many other inscriptions 
noticed during my present Tour. 


The literal meaning of the word Dendrophorus is ‘wood- 
cutter, or wood-carrier, from devdeos, a tree, and gepw, to carry. 
‘Vhey were considered as artificers, and were frequently joined 
with others ; namely, the fabri, smiths, tignarii, carpenters, 
and to these were sometimes added the centonarii, as men- 
tioned by Gruterus, p. 261—4, 


MAGISTRI . QVINQVENNALES . COLLEGI. 
CORP . FABRVM . FERRAR . TIGNAR. 
DENDROPHOR . ET CENTON. 
These were severally formed into companies, under the 


title of Collegium ; which answers to the Italian term com- 
pagnia, and that of guild, or company, in England. 


The following is the explanation of Pitiscus : 


‘© Dendrophori dicebantur, qui arbores ceedunt, qui mate- 
riam ad bellicas machinas advehebant. Dicti, autem, qui in 
honorem alicujus Dei, ut Bacchi, vel Matris Deum, vel Sil- 
vani, arbores stirpitus excisas, per urbem humeris ferrent. 


The province of Abbruzzo still retains the wooded ap- 
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No. 7, which was found within the precinct of 
the present town, and is preserved in the collection 
of the Ferrante family, was dedicated to the me- 
mory of the wife of the Emperor Gordianus. 


No. 7. 


PLISSIMAE. AVG. COIVGL. DOMINI.N . 
IMP . CAES. M . ANTONI . GORDIANI . 
PIL. FELICIS . INVICTI. AVG.S.P.M.A. 


No. 8 is also in the possession of the same 
family, as well as another sepulchral memorial of 
the family of Petronzus. 


pearance which it originally derived from nature. This may 
account for the frequent recurrence of the term Dendro- 
phori in the inscriptions of the district. 


Sgvik, which occurs in this and other inscriptions, is thus 
explained: ‘* Sevir dicebatur equitum ale universe, qui 
preerat. Seviri in municipiis, coloniis, praefecturis, appella- 
. bantur magistratus. | ; 


Some of these officers were called Augustiales, of whom 
Pitiscus gives the following account :— 


‘* Augustiales in suis civitatibus, coloniis, aut munici- 
piis, erant honestus ordo, sed infra decurionum amplitudi- 
nen), et supra plebis, aut populi tenuitatem. 
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No. 8. 


C . BLAESIVS . 9.4L. PHILOMVSVS . 
SEVIR . AVGVSTALIS. LOCUS .EX.D.D_. 
HONORIS CAVSA . PVBLICE . DATVS. V . 
S seeks 


But the most remarkable inscription is to be 
found near the confines of the town, on the’ road 
from Civita d’Antina to Civitella. It is sculptured 
in the solid rock, in large characters, and corrects 
an error of Pliny, who, in his division of the diffe- 
rent regions of Italy, twice mentions the Anti- 
nates. From his account, the people who bore 
that appellation are fixed near Monte Casino ; 
whereas we find froin this curious record, that the 
people of this particular district were the Antinates. 


D.M. VARIAE . MON'TANAE. QVOD . 
PAR . PARENTI.. FVIT . FACERE FL 
LIAM . MORS . IMMATVRA FECIT . VT. 
FACERET . INFELIX. PARENS . VIXIT. 
ANN . XXII. VARIA . ODYNE. ET . MON- 
TANVS POPVLI . ANTINATIVM. MA..R. 
SER . ARCARIVS . FILIZ PIENTISSIMAE. 


Having spent the morning most satisfactorily 
with the Ferrante family, who pressed us to pro- 
long our visit, we again mounted our horses, and 
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after a Jong but gradual descent of three miles, 
found ourselves once. more on the banks of the 
Liris. We crossed it opposite the little town of 
Civitella, and refreshed ourselves and our horses at 
the house of Don Vincenzio Villa, where we expe- 
rienced the same cordial welcome as in the former 
part of our journey. After dinner we proceeded 
through the valley, which, contracting itself by 
degrees, closes under the town of Pesco Canale, 
‘leaving space only for the course of the river and 
the road. From thence to Capistrello the scenery 
is wild and picturesque. Here again we were re- 
ceived in another hospitable mansion, which be- 
longed to the Lusi family. 


THE CLAUDIAN EMISSARY. 


From anxiety to visit this celebrated work of 
the Roman Emperor Claudius, I bore with some 
degree of impatience a whole day's confinement on 
the 8th, occasioned by a violent storm of rain, 
thunder, and lightning. The following day I de- 
scended with eager steps to the Emissary, and was 
so fortunate as to meet, on the spot a former ac- 
quaintance, Don Ferdinando Ruberti*, the engi- 


* Don Ferdinando Ruberti obliging gratified my wishes, 
as an antiquary, by sending me a copy of his memorial, pre- 
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neer; the Abate Don Giuseppe Lolli, and other 
persons, who were deputed by the Court of Naples 
to superintend the workmen employed in clearing 
this curious piece of antiquity. With them I ex- 
amined both the state of the ancient, and the pro- 
gress of the modern, work; and obtained all the 
requisite information respecting this stupendous 
effort of Roman labour and perseverance. Justly, 
indeed, may it be deemed stupendous, when we 
consider it as the work of thirty thousand men for 
eleven years. 


The frequent inundations of the Fucine Lake 
induced the Marsi, in whose territory it was si- 
tuated, to present a petition to the Emperor, pray- 
ing for relief against so serious an injury. This 
application, which received no attention from 
Julius, Augustus, and Tiberius, was taken into 
consideration by Claudius. The work was com- 
pleted; but the canal was not sufficiently deep to 
drain off the superfluous waters. Orders were 
therefore given by the same Emperor, to remedy 
this defect ; but death prevented the termination of 
so grand and useful an undertaking. The length 
of the Emissary is estimated at above three miles, 


sented to the Supreme Consiglio delle Reali finanze, on the 
draining of the Fucine lake, dated August 12, 1788. 
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It commences in the plain near the Lake, traverses 
a mountain of solid rock, and afterwards pursues 
its course through the Campi Palentini to Capistrello, 
where it discharges itself into the river Liris. At 
certain intervals were wells, or apertures, crossing the 
channel, called pozzt and cumcoli*, serving a double 
purpose, namely, to admit air, and remove thc 
materials, as the excavation proceeded. At each 
end of the mountain were cumicoli, of larger 
dimensions, intersecting its direction at right 
angles; one of which, nearest the lake, has been 
recently cleaned. Where the bed of natural stone 
fails, the sides and roof have been supplied by 
opus reticulatum, and other brick work. The pre- 
sent -mouth of the Emissary is far advanced in 
the Lake, and considerably below the ordinary 
surface of the water. The sudden rise and fall of 
this Lake have never been satisfactorily explained ; 
and the only exit for the superfluous water has 
been fixed by Fabretti, and others, to the south of 
Luco; which is regarded as the natural outlet of 
the river Pitonius, now La Pedogna. The modern 
chapel of St. Vincenzo, situated near the spot, is 


* The pozzi were square apertures, cut perpendicularly 
from the surface of the hill to the level of the aqueduct: 
the cunicolz varied in form, being dug obliquely from the top 
to the bottom. 
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supposed tq have risen on the ruins of a temple, 
dedicated to the Deity of the Lake, under the ap- 
pellation of Fucinus, which is thus recorded in a 
votive tablet :-— 


C.GAVIVS.H. F.C .VEREDVS. G.F. ME- 
SALLA. FVCINO.V:S. L.M. 


The historical memorials relative to this noble 
work are as ample and authentic as could be de- 
sired. They were written by the most celebrated 
historians of the times, and are faithfully trans- 
mitted to us. .“ Pe attempted,” said Suctonius, in 
the Life of Claudius, “ the Fucine Lake, as much 
from the expectation of advantage, as from the 
glory of the execution; since some offered to 
drain it at their own expense, on the condition of 
receiving a grant of the land which it covers. He 
completed a canal, three miles in length, partly 
by cutting through, and partly by levelling, a 
mountain, though with great difficulty ; for thirty 
thousand men were constantly employed in the 
work during eleven years*.” 


* Fucinum agegressus est, non minus compendii spe, 
quam gloriz, cum quidam privato sumptu eimissuros, se re- 
promitterent, si sibi siccati agri concederentur. Per tria au- 
tem millia passuum, partim effosso monte, exciso partim, 
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‘To commemorate the completion of the under- 
taking, the Emperor exhibited a naval combat on 
the Fucine Lake; which is thus recorded by the 
pen of Tacitus :— | 


“‘ About this. time, A. U. C. 805, A. D. 52, a 
passage was cut through a mountain, between the 
Lake Fucinus and the river Liris. That a work 
of such magnificence might be seen to advantage, 
Claudius exhibited a naval engagement on the 
Lake, in imitation of Augustus; who formed an 
artificial basin on the banks of the Tiber, and gave 
a similar spectacle, but with lighter vessels, and 
fewer mariners. Ships of three, and even four, 
banks of oars were equipped by Claudius, carry- 
ing on board no less than nineteen thousand 
armed men. To prevent a deviation from the. 
line, the lake was fenced round with rafts of tim- 
ber, leaving the intermediate space sufficiently 
wide to give free play to the oars, and for the 
pilots to display their skill; and in the attack to 
exhibit the various operations of a sea-fight. On 
the rafts of timber were posted the pretorian 
guards, ranged in their several companies. Re- 
doubts were raised in their front, with proper 


canalem absolvit, egré et post .undecim annos, quamvis con- 
tiguis triginta hominum mous sine intermnissione Operan~ 
tibus.— Suet, p. 672. 


= 
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engines for throwing massive. stones, and all kinds 
of missile weapons. The rest of the Lake was as- 
signed to the ships. The mariners. and combatants 
filled the decks. An incredible number of specta- 
tors from the neighbouring towns, and even from 
Rome, crowded to the banks of the lake, to enjoy’ 
the spectacle, or pay court to the Emperor. The 
banks, the rising ground, the ridge of the adjacent 
hills, presented to the eye a magnificent scene, in 
the form of an amphitheatre. Claudius and Agrip- 
pina presided at the spectacle; the. prince in a 
superb coat of mail, and the empress in a splendid 
mantle, which was a complete tissue of gold. The 
fleet was manned with malefactors; but the battle 
was’ nevertheless fought with heroic bravery. 
After many wounds, and a great effusion of blood, 

the survivors were excused from fighting to de- 
struction, as a favour, for the deeds of valour which 
they had performed. 


“The whole of this magnificent spectacle being 
concluded, the channel through which the waters 
flowed was laid open, and then it appeared how 
unskilfully the work was executed; for the bed 
was not sunk deep enough to gain a level either 
with the middle or extremities of the lake. It 
was found necessary to clear away the ground, and 
give a freer course to the current. The operation 
was specdily finished ; and to attract a multitude 
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of spectators, bridges were thr own over the lake, 
which’ were so constructed, as to afford room for a 
foot éripageinent. | A’ shew of gladiators was ex- 
hibited on this prodigious platform. Near the 
mouth of the lake a samptnous banquet was pre- 
pared : ‘but the spot was ill-chosen. The weight 
of a vast body of water rushing down with irre- 
sistible force, carried away the contiguous parts of 
the works, and shook the. whole fabric. Confu- 
sion and noise filled the place: the roar of the 
torrent, and the crash of materials falling in, 
spread general alarm. Claudius stood astonished. 
Agrippina seized the moment to accuse Narcis- 
sus, who was entrusted with the direction of the 
whole ; and the favourite recriminated on her cha- 
racter, by inveighing against the impotence of a 
female spirit, her overbearing pride, and boundless: 
ambition*.” Annals, book xii, chapter 57. 


* An inscribed stone, found near the Emissary from the 
Lake, has given rise to a dispute among antiquaries with re- 
gard to its orthography and meaning. Phebonius, who is 
very inaccurate in his copies of inscriptions, mentions it thus, 
‘‘ Ara ipsa magno lapidesustentabatur, quem sequens inspriptio 
majoribus literis designat :— 


NOBILIS . PROGENTES 
AVG. 
HIC . TVMVLATVS . EST. 


This sodilis progenics has heen considered a still-born child of 
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” Some incidents of this famous spectacle, which - 
escaped the notice of Tacitus, have been recorded _ 
by. ‘Suetonius :-— 





sl Teamediately before the discharging ‘of the 
Fucine lake, he exhibited upon it a naval fight. 
But those on board the fleets crying out, ‘ Health 
attend you, noble Emperor: dying men salute. 
you;’ and he replying, ‘Health attend you too ;’ 
they all refused to fight, as if by that answer he. 
meant to excuse them. Upon this incident he 
was in doubt within himelf whether he should 
not destroy them all by fire and sword, At last 
leaping from his seat, running along the side of 
the Lake, and reeling to a ridiculous degree, he, 
partly by fair words and partly by reproaches, per- 
suaded them to engage. One of the fleets was 
from Sicily, the other from Rhodes; consisting 
each of twelve ships of war, of three banks of oars. 
The signal of charge was given by a silver Triton, 





Agrippina, occasioned by fright, at the accident recorded by. 
Tacitus. But Fabretti, with much greater appearance of. 
probability, thus niente it — 


eee ‘ Nobilis procurator, Neronis Cebatis Augusti, hic 
a ‘tumulatus est.” 


Prieur of this, contested Anscription may, however, 
have possibly been a modern forgery. 
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raised By rfechantsm *." ° Thomson’s Suetonius, 
p. 39570". 


From these testimonies we may'‘conclude, tlrat 
the Emiperor Clandius was the auctor operis, 
thotizh by the ignorance of his engineers the pro- 
per level was not found. Pliny, in adverting to 
this grand enterprise, says it could not be described 
by human language, and could only be compre- 
hended by actual inspection. “ Ejyusdem Claudii, 
inter maximé memoranda, equidem duxerim, 
quamvis destitutum successoris odio, montem per- 
fossum ad Fucinum Lacum, emittendum: inen- 
arrabili profecté impendio, et operarum multitu- 
dine per tot annos; cum corrivatio aquarum, qua 
terrenus mons erat, egeretur In verticem machinis, 
aut silex cederetur, omniaque intus in tenebris 
fierent ; quae neque concipi animo, nisi ab iis qui 
videre, neque humano sermone, enarrari possunt.” 


AO Ce ee a I 








* Quin et emissurus Fucinum lacum Naumachiam ante 
commisit. Sed cum proclamantibus naumachiariis. ‘‘ Avete 
Imperator, morituri te salutant,” respondisset, ‘* Avete vos,” 
heque post hane vocem, quasi venifi dat&, quisquam di- 
micare vellet; did cunctatus, an omnes igni ferroque congu- 
meret, tandem e sede sua prosiluit,*ac per ambitum lacus, 
non sine fed& vacillatione, discurrens, partim minando, par- 
tim ad hortando, ad pugnam compulit. Hoc spectaculo 
classis Sicula et Rhodia concurrerunt, duodenarum trirerium 
singulw, exciente buccind, Tritone argenteo, qui e medio 
Jacu, per machinam emerserat.—Suet, p. 678. 
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. Aptinori, in, his: “Storia. degli. Abbruzzi,”, in- 

eas us, that in the year 118 this Emissary. wap 
completed by the Emperor Hadrian; and that in the 
year 135 it was cleared out by his order. Phe- 
bonius alse mentions an inscription existing in the 
collegiate church of St. Bartholomew, by which it 
appears that the Emperor Trajan recovered some 
of the lands inundated by the waters of the Fucine 
Lake. | | 


IMP. CAESARI. DIVL. 
- NERVAE. FIL . NERVAE. 
TRAIANO. OPTIMO. 
AVG.GERMANICO. 
DACICO . PARTHICO. 

- pONT . MAX . TRIB. POT . XXIII. 
COS .VI. PATRI. PATRIAE. ~ 
_ SENATVS. POPVLVSQVE. ROMANVS. | 
OB. RECVPERATOS. AGROS.ET. POSSES -' 

Qvos. LACVS . FVCINI . VIOLENT... 


iis " much asedon whether the his means of 
the King of Naples will be equal to the.restoratjon 
of this noble specimen of imperial industry; for, 
from the lapse of time, the pozzi and cunicolt are 
probably filled up,.and must be cleared with the 
same: labour as..was. employed. in their, original. 
‘construction; except near the ends, where the earth 
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wight be removed by means of barrows. A 
great portion of the exit, near Capistrello, has 
heen already cleared: a space sufficient to give 
the traveller and antiquary an idea of the work in 
its pristine state, but not to answer any useful 
purpose. 


I may appear tedious and diffuse in recapitu- 
lating these particulars; but what is the object of 
history and antiquarian research? and in what 
does their interest consist, if it be not in collect- 
ing and combining scattered and insulated facts, 
and elucidating them by local investigation? 
Without the aids which may be drawn from his- 
tory and antiquities, what sensations would the 
Lake of Celano inspire beyond those excited by 
the sight of a transparent sheet of water, sur- 
rounded by mountains? sensations which might 
please for the moment, but would be soon oblite- 
rated by new impressions. Again, in traversing 
the road from Florence to Rome, who would not 
contemplate with indifference the Lake of iva 
mene, had history neglected to record the héroic 
deeds of Hannibal on its banks? In fact, through- 
out all Italy every scene bears a classic charactér, 
and every district acquires double interest, from 
_Athe recollections it calls forth. 


The territory adjoining the Fucine Lake was 
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formerly inhabited by the warlike Marsi, among 
whom the Marruvii and Albenses were pré-emi- 
nent. Their capitals were Marruvium, and Alba, 
denominated Fucensis, to distinguish it from Alba 
Longa, near Rome. The poet Silius has thus de- 
scribed this district : 


Marruvium veteris celebratum nomine Marri 
Urbibus est illis caput, interiorque per udos 
Alba sedet campos, pomisque rependit aristas. 
Catera in obscuro fame, et sine nomine vulgi, 
Sed numero Castella valent. 


The distance between Marruvium and Alba is 
stated in the Itineraries at x111 miles, and the dis- 
covery of inscriptions, together with numerous 
splendid remains of antiquity, has fixed, in the 
most satisfactory manner, the site of AMJarrucium 
at St. Benedetto, on the border of the Fucine 
Lake. One of these inscriptions I saw inserted 
in the walls of a miserable house, with its fare 
reversed. It describes Marruvium as splendidissima 
civitas ; and records the memory of Mopestvs 
Pavuitnvs, who was prefect of the city, and of 
the Feria Lating ; also questor of the city, ahd 
pretor of the fifteen towns of Etruria ; curator of 
the splendid city of Marruvium, and at ‘the shme 
time of the Tiburtine and Valerian Ways. From 
the numerous fragments’ of antiquity which ‘still 
exist on this ground, I am persuaded that to the 
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ancient Afarruviam the epithet of splendidsssema 
was very justly applied. 


C.0O.MODESTO . PAVLINO .CV..... 
PRAEF.VRBIS . FERIARVM. LATINARVM - 
QVAESTORI . VRBANO.AED . CER. PRAE- 
TORI . FODEMQ TEMPORE PRAETOR . 
AETRVR . XV. POPVL. CVRATORI.P. 
SPLENDIDISSIMAE . CIVITATIS MAR. 
MARR . EODEM .TEMPORE. ET. CVR - 
VIAR.TIB.VAL.ET*...... 


Phzbonius mentions another inscription a» 
existing in the church of St. Sabina, in which the 


* Thus far I copied myself; but Phzbonius has sup- 
phed the last line with the words sr. ALIM . PATRONO . 
aBsT1. and added another, NenTIsstimo. The Abbé Chaupy 
has supplied the deficiency in another manner, namely, rr 
NOM .PATRONO.PRO. ET. MERENTISSIMO. One of these 
authors must err; but it is of little consequence who is right, 
as all agree in regard to the most material part of the in- 
scription. 


This piece of antiquity has also been noticed by Muratori, 
page Muivi1, 2, who supplies the two last lines thus :— 
ET .FLAM . PATRONO. ABST!. 
NENTISSIMO. 
I think much more satisfactorily than either of the others, 


making the person herein recorded curator of the Via Fla- 
minia, as well as of the Tiburtina and Valeria. 
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Croitas Marsorun,. Marruciun,-is recorded. Ali- 


amque in ecclesia Sancte Sabine, olim. Cathedr alis, 
in fronte as seed pieces: 


. MAREOCVS. . PATRONVS . CIVITATIS 
Presta . MARR... HOMO . INTEGRA 
EXISTIMATIONIS . PARCVS .. DILIGENS. 
FRVGI . QVI . RESPONDERE ....:DORES 
AERIIS.X.PREPO SOTO. MOESSIE.:AN™.. 
XA XIHI.MENSV...VINI..... DJIERVM XX 
HIC SITVS.EST. QVI. MATRI. FILUS QV.A- 
RVM.VOL.PATRIS.JVSSV XI.DEBERI. 
BRVTIVM .DOS. RES. A SVCCESSORIBVS . 
MATRIS .ET.CVIVSDEM .CORPVS. SITVM. 
ES... DIERVM.V. 


The circuit and outward walls of a spacious 
amphitheatre may be traced. From the ruins of 
an antique building, composed of stone and opus re- 
ticulatum, several busts and statues were dug up a 
few years ago, and conveyed to the Royal Palace 
at Caserta. The distance between MJarrwotum and 
Alba agrees very well with that of the Itinerary ; 
and in the interval, different fragments of the Way, 
as well as of the sepulchral monuments which 
usually marked its course, are still observable. 
Two of these sepulchres, of a majestic form, stand 
_on, the. border of the Lake, near the ruins above 
mentioned, and. present a picturesque.appearance. 
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According to vulgar tradition, a city, called Valeria, 
once occupied this spot; but this tale rests on no 
good ‘authority, while the precedency of Marru- 
visem is satisfactorily proved by the existing docu- 
ments. 


St. Benedetto is at present reduced to a few 
houses, occupied by a smal! number of wretched 
inhabitants. It is subject to the jurisdiction of 
Pescina, the see of a bishop, two miles distant. 
The old charch of Sta. Sabina, enjoyed the name 
and privileges ofa cathedral. According to Phebo- 
nius, it once contained many inscriptions; but 
these, as well as the structure which sheltered 
them, have perished by neglect. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this spot I discovered several in- 
scribed stones, which are here copied. 


No. |. 


L.OCTAVIVS .N.F.SER.BALBVS. 
PRAEF . FABR . PRAEF . CASTROR . PRIM . PIL. 


I]. VIR. 


No. 2. 


D.M.S. CELERIAE . APHRODITENE QVAE.' 
VIXIT ANN . XXWVI. FVCENTIVS .(‘ALVENTIAE . 
CLEMENTIANAE ..SER.COIVGI.B:M.P. 
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No. 3. 


D,M.S. FELICISSIMO. AVG.N. FLAVIANE, 
CONSERVA. CVM . QVQ , VIXsIT . ANN . XXX¥&. 
VAIA . CVMEDIS. GENTIBVS .EIVS.S.B.2" ? 


4 


No. 4. 


D.M.S. LEGITIMAE. Q. PAQVIVS . PERGAMVS . 
COLIB .M. P. 


At the distance of x111 miles, according to the 
Roman Itineraries, stood the ancient city of Alba 
Fucensis, the rival of Marruvium in riches and 
magnificence, and superior in regard to strength ; 
for as Marrucium occupied a low situation, on 
the border of the Fucine Lake, so Alba crowned 
the summit of an eminence, fortified by the hand 
of nature. This hill was so difficult of access, 
that it was used by the Romans as a fortress, and 
place of confinement for their most distinguished 
prisoners. Here many a royal and princely cap- 

® ° : : i 
tive awaited the usual summons to grace the ti- 
umphal procession of his conqueror to the Capitol, 
and then returned to a dreary dungeon, to deplore 
his blasted laurels, to regret his lost dominions and 
honours, and to linger out the remainder of a 
wretthed and degraded existence in want and’ con- 
tumely. Such was the fate of Perseus king of 
Macedon, and his son Alexander. 
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This eminence, at the feot of which runs the 
Via Valeria, is composed of three separate hills, 
all rising in an insulated manner from the plain. 
‘From the superior strength and elevation of that 
which is crowned by the deserted village of Aisi, 
and its ruined castle, I imagine that it was the site 
of the Roman prisons. Here I copied the follow- 
ing inscriptions. The fragment, No. 1, serves as 
the door-step of the Casa Blasetti, and is formed 
of large characters. 


No. 1. 
IIL. VIR. QVINQ..... 


No. 2 is inserted in a stone wall adjoining. 
No. 2. 
C.TITVLEIVS LIL. VIR.ITER.QV.... 
No. 3 lies prostrate in the street, behind the 
Casa Blasetti. 


No. 3 


L. /MARCLEIVS . L.. oe PHIL ARGVRVS 
_GLADIARIV . Soraubss 


| No. 4 is. aaa in ‘ihe little caves .; St 
Antonio Abate. . ae 
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No. 4. 


D,.M.S. CAMERIA. HILARITAS .Q. 
NAEVIO.. JANVARIO . COIVGL. B.M. ET. 
SIBL CVM.QVO.VIXIT ANNOS. XII.D. 


‘The entire. circuit of the ancient walls may be 
traced. They are formed of large irregular stones, 
laid on each other without mortar. Many por- 
tions remain in good preservation, and convey a 
competent idea of the mode and strength of the 
original fortifications. In several places the stones 
are united in the same manner as those which 
formed the ancient roads. Of this species of con- 
struction I observed a good specimen towards the 
northern side, where the vestiges of one of the 
gates are visible, as well as of the road leading 
into the plain beneath. . Near it were the remains 
of circular buildings, of brick and stone, which may 
have served as guard towers. At different inter- 
vals I found square projections, like bastions, in 
the walls. Under the second hill, towards the 
south, the line of communication between the dif- 
ferent parts of the wall is formed by means of a 
large building, of opus reticulatum, facing the Lake. 
The third hill, surpassing the others ‘in prospect 
‘and situation, appears to have been the seat of 
pleasure, amusement, and devotion. Qn the sum- 
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init are the remains, of. an amphitheatre, with one 
of its. entrances, composed of large blocks. of 
stone. Near it I observed another cavity, which, 
frgm its semicircular shape, and the situation of 
the scena, I conceived to have been used as a 
theatre. The Franciscan Convent, and the church 
of St. Pietro, occupy the site of an ancient temple, 
the magnificent substructions of which are still 
visible. Sixteen columns of the Corinthian order 
support the tottering roof of the church; and the 
pavement contains a few mutilated and uninte- 
resting inscriptions. | 


_: I. was much struck with the situation of this: 
church. A spacious and verdant plain, which is 
annually the scene of a fair, and a group of fine 
old trees, compose the nearer view ; while the dis- 
tant prospects contribute to render this spot one 
of the most pleasant retreats I ever beheld. On 
one side the eye dwells with delight on the beau- 
tiful.bason of the F ucine Lake, with the town and 
fertile plain of Avezzano adorning its banks, the 
coast of Luco, Trasacco, &c. &c. On the. other 
side it-overlogks the. vale of | Cesolino, and the con-. 
tinuation. of the Campi Palentini,. where. the un-- 
fortunate, Conradino was. subdued by his rival, 
Gharles, of. Anjou, in contending for the rich and 
: feptile kingdom, of. Sicily. Ina different direction, 
: , Mons. Vi clinus, the most, elevated | 
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point of the Apennines, uprears its snowy summit. 
The whole extent of this triple hill, exhibits innu- 
merable indications of ancient ‘population ;‘and 
the corn fields are thickly strewed with mragrnents 
of rich marble mosaic, &c. ” 
Alba was made a Roman colony,:Anno U. R. 
ccccu. under the consulate of Lucius: Genusits 
and S. Cornelius Lentulus ; when six thonsahd 
colonists ‘were transplanted thither. \' Fromi‘}4ts 
natural strength it afterwards became a place ‘of 
considerable importance, and was frequently’ ‘the 
head-quarters of the Legio Marsica, sc famed for 
its courage and fidelity to the Republic. © Of this 
body Cicero himself was the eulogist and advocate, 
in his philippic against Antony. “ Placet igitur 
mihi, Patres Conscripti, Legionis Martiz militibus, 
et eis qui una pugnantes recat monumentam 
fieri, quam amplissimum. Magna atque incredi- 
bilia sunt, in Rempublicam, hujus merita Legiowis. 
Heec se prima abrupit latrocinio Antonii; hae’se 
ad Czsarem contulit; hee tenuit Albam.: Ex 
‘Marti nonnulli in ipsa victoria conciderunt. «°O 
‘fortanata mors! ‘quie nature debita, pro ‘patria 
est potissimum reddita !” - In another ‘philippie: ‘he 
no less warmly testifies his approbation,” not'dnly 
‘of this faithful legion, ‘but of the citizens: of ‘Alba. 
© Nec verd de: Legione Martia sileri patést.*’‘ Quis 
“enim nous fortior, quis amicior unquain Reipubllice 
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fuit, quam Legio Martia universa? Quze cum 
hostem populi Romani Antonium judicasset, comes 
esse ejus amentie noluit, reliquit Consulem, quod 
profectd non fecisset, si eam Consulem judicasset, 
quem nibil aliud agere, nihil moliri, nisi coedem 
civium, atque interitum civitatis videret. Atque 
ea legio consedit Albee: quam potuit urbem 
eligere, aut opportuniorem ad res gerendas, aut 
fideliorem, aut fortiorum virorum, aut amiciorum 
populi Romani civium?” In another place he 
again eulogises Alba for the fidelity, bravery, and 
merits of its citizens: “ Albz constiterunt, in urbe 
opportuna, munita, propinqua, fortissimorum vi- 
rorum, fidelissimorum civium, atque optimorum.” 


On the border of the plain, at the foot of the 
hill, I found four inscribed stones, three of which 
bear the name of TITVLEIvs, and the fourth that 
of ALLIDIvS, which is to be seen at the fountain 
of Androsciano. 

D.M.S.™M.. ALLIDIO.PROBATO . 
SEV . AVG. ET . ALLIDIAE . PANNICIDI . 
CONIVGI . EIVS. M . ALLIDIVS . MERCV- 
RIALIS . ET . M . ALLIDIVS . PROBATV- 
RVS .SEV.AVG.ET. ALLIDIA CASTA . 
ET . ALLIDIA . -TERENTIA . PATRONO . 
ET . FRATRI B. M. ee 
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. A friend gave me the copy of an inscription, 
which formerly existed at Androsciano, and is in- 
teresting as a record of the Populus Anxantinus*. 


4... MAREDIO.C.F.FAB....0. IIE 
. VIR . ID . QVAEST.....TIMO.R.P. 
CVRAT .IOVEM . STATOR . IIII & VIR. ID. 
R.S.P.ANXATINVS D.D.D. | 


'  Pheebonius, page 171, has preserved another 
inscription, found at Massa, to the north of Alba, 
in which the name of Maredius is mentioned ; and 
another, page 179, discovered among the ruins of 
the ancient Cuculum, now Scurcola, which, by the 
words Curatori apud Jovem Statorem, tends to elu- 
cidate the foregoing inscription at Androsciano. 


D.M.S. L. Marculeio Saturnino Veterano Augustico viz 
pri 111. viro.1. pb. Questori Reipublice, curatori pecunis et 
alimen; curatori annone plebis, curatori omnium publico- 
rum; curatori apud lovem Statorem. Q.Collegi fabrorum, 
tigniariorum. L. Marculeius Faustus Junior 111. vir Juredic ; 


curatori annone ; patri optimo et sibi fecit. 


* The Marsorum Anxantini are enumerated by Pliny 
among the ‘people of this district. Phzbonius places their 
city on the side of Poggio Philippo, which lies at a short 
distance to the west of Scurcola and Alba. 
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Avezzano, which, by the hospitality of Don 
Ladisleo. ‘Mattei, was rendered a most delightful 
residence to me, may be considered as the capital 
of the district, once inhabited by the Marsi, in point 
‘of civilization and population. It probably rose 
from the ruins of the neighbouring city of Alba; 
and though it can boast of no architectural antiqui- 
ties, yet itis not destitute of inscriptions. During 
my abode there I traced these which follow. 


No. | is inserted in the pavement of the cathe- 
dral church ; No.2 is in an old house near the town. 


No. J. No. 2. 
D.M.S. D.M.S. 
Q : NAEVIO . TRO M . MARCILO. EVTYCHETI. 
- PHIMO. MAR. L . SALVIVS SVCCESSVS. 
CIA AVGENDA. - AMICO . OPTIMO. 

CONIVGI . B. M. MARCIA . RESTVTA. 
POSVIT . ET. FI . SIBL CONIVGI . CARISSIMO. 

CVM . QVO. VIXIT MARCIA . IVSTA. 
ANNIS . XVI. M. V. PATRI . PIENTISSIMO. 


No. 3, which commemorates the name of a 
most excellent cook, stands in the Piazza. 


No. 3. ' 
Q HALICIVS S 
Ss MARCIO . FAVS10 S 
o LIBERTO. Oo 
= SEVIR . AVG. = 
DENDROFORO. iz 
© ALBENSI! . ET os 


TROPHIME . MATRI. 
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The baronial’ castle, belonging to the’ Contes- 
tafiile’-Colorma, contains some old inscriptions, 
which have been copied by Phebonius and Corsig- 
nani. ‘The altar-piece of the ane church is 
aa oe Cals, St | 


“Pliny, vol. i. page 168, in his general division 
of Italy, enumerates among the Marsi, the Anxan- 
tini, Antinates, Fucentes, Lucenses, Marruvii, and 
Albenses. Ofthese I have already ascertained the 
situation of the Anxantini, at Poggio Filippo, near 
Scurcola; the Antinates, at Civita d’Antino; the 
Marruvii, at St. Benedetto ; and the Albenses, at 
Albi. It now only remains to discover the resi- 
dence. of the Fucentes and Lucenses, which I hope 
to accomplish by pursuing my researches on the 
southern border of the Fucine Lake. 


Following the southern shore of the Lake I 
came to the small chapel of St. Niccolo. where I 
found this inscription, dedicated by some soldiers 
to Hercules :— a 


HERCVLEI. D. MILITES . AFRICA. CAE- 
CILIANVS. MAG . CVRAVIT. C. SALTORIVS. 
C. F. 


At the distance of two miles and a half is the 
Emissary, over which the modern road now passes. 
VOT. Ve BB | 
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The (Camecolo Magziore,: with: iteithree apertures, 
are descried on the side of ‘the: aountain,. to: the 
vight::;; Next. is seen, to the left; the Pedogna, 
before: mentioned, where the waters -of the lake are 
supposed to have formed a natural emissary, and 
discharged themselves by filtration through the 
rocks. More to the left, and near the present 
border of the lake, are the ruins of a little chapel, 
dedicated to St. Vincenzio; where tradition points 
out the site of a temple, sacred to Pitonia. The next 
object which attracted my attention was the church 
of Sta. Maria di Luco, now deserted; but still 
used as a cemetery to the adjoining town of Luco. 
In the outward walls of this building I found an 
inscription, which is very imperfectly copied by 
Corsignani, page 308. 


T. PETICIVS. L.F. CHIRVRGVS. 

LABORE . ET. CVRA. VIVOS. PERFECI . HANC . DOMVM. 
SED . FILIO. ANTE. HVIC . HOMINI . IVCVNDISSIMO. 
_PARAVI. TRIBVS . VBE. OSSA . NOSTRA. 
| ADQVIESCERENT. _ | 
MORS. ME. ADSEQVETVR . TVNC. MIHI. DEMETVR . 
DOLOR. 

VALETE. ET . MEMORES . ESJIS , PIETATEM . PATRIS. 


Bene sh t this chareh; wind: appears to have 
been erected: on the foundations of a more ancient 
edifice, I observed, ina direction leading towards 


the lake, the. remains of. military walls, constructed 
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like those of Alba, with large stones, though placed 
in a more regular order. I could also trace the 
continuation of these walls, as well as of other old 
buildings, beneath the surface ofthe lake ; which ap- 
pears to have made considerable incroachments on 
the shore in this quarter. Here then, I think, 
without giving an unreasonable scope to conjec- 
ture, we are warranted in placing the Lucenses, 
and perhaps the Nemus Angitie, recorded by 
Virgil, in his description of the different nations 
engaged in the contest between Turnus and 
AEneas :— 


Quin ct Marruvia venit de gente sacerdos, 
Fronde super galeam et felici comptus oliva, 
Archippi Regis missu, fortissimus Umbro: 
Vipereo generi et graviter spirantibus hydris, 
Spargere qui somnos cantuque manuque solebat, 
Mulcebatque iras, et morsus arte levabat, 
Sed non Dardaniz medicari cuspidis ictum 
Evaluit ; neque eum juvere in vulnera cantus 
Somniferi, et Marsis queevite in montibus herbe. 
Te nemus Angitie, vitreé te Fucinus und, 
Te liquidi flevere lacus. 

AENEID, lib, vii. 


Umbro, the brave Marruvian priest, was there, 
Sent by the Marsian monarch to the war. 
The smiling olive, with her verdant boughs, 
Shades his bright heluset, and adorns his brows. 
His charms in peace the furious serpent keep, 
And lull th’ envenom'd viper’s race to sleep ; 
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His healing hand allay'd the raging pain, 

And at his touch the poisons fled again. 

But yet he fail’d to cure, with all his art, 

The wound inflicted by the Trojan dart. 

Nor all his charms, nor potent herbs, that grow 

On Marsian mountains, could prevent the blow. 

For thee, wide echoing, sigh'd th’ Angitian woods, 

For thee in murmurs wept thy native floods *, 
Warton’s VirGIL, p. 323, 


To the magic powers of the Marsi the poet 
Silius also alludes :— 


He bellare acies nérant: at Marsica pubes 
Et bellare manu, et chelydris cantare soporem, 
Vipereumque herbis hebetare et carmine dentem. 
Aetz prolem Angitiam mala gramina primam 
Monstravisse ferunt, tactuque domare venena, 
Et lunam excussisse polo, stridoribus amnes 
Frenantem ; ac SUNS montem nudasse vocatis. 

Li. viii. 


From Solinus we gain some information re- 
specting the Nemus Angitie, which derived its 
name from Angitia, one of the three daughters of 


* The last pathetic lines of this passage are prettily para-- 
phrased by. gnetey in the Bath Guide :— | 


*- Him mourn’d all the dryads on Claverton’s mount, 
Him Avon deplor’d, him the amen: of the fount, 
The crystalline streams.” 
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Aetes. She is said to have fixed her residence near 
the Fucine Lake ; and from her great knowledge of 
the virtues of plants, and her skill in the application 
of them, at length attained the honours of a 
deity* Circe, whose supposed habitation, the 
Circean Promontory, has been described in a 
former tour, was another daughter; and the third 
was Medea, whose son became ruler of the Marsi. 
So that from this fabulous relationship, the Marsi 
supposed themselves proof against the bite and 
poison of serpents-~. Liven the modern inha- 


* The following inscription, which is mentioned by Mu- 
ratori, CXIII. as existing in the neighbouring town of Sul- 
mona, seems to refer to this deity :— 


Fuficia. C. Fufici. Amandi. 
F. Justa. Mag. Angitiis. D.D. 


* ] give the words of Solinus :— 


‘* Celius Aete tres filias dicit, Angitiam, Medeam, et 
Circen. Circen Circseos insedisse montes, carminum male- 
ficiis varias imaginum facies mentientem. Angitiam, vicina 
Fucino occupavisse, ibique salubri scientice adversus morbos 
resistentem, quum dedisset hominem vivere, Deam habitam. 
Medeam, ab Jasone Buthroti i ae filiumque ejus, Marsis 
imperasse.” 

On which the Annotator observes : 


** Rectits illi qui Medeam, ab Italis Angitiam vocatam, 
fuisse volunt. Eam Marsi, et Marrubii hoe nomine colue- 
runt.” 
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bitants, bordering on the lake, affect to deriv 
this virtue from their ancestors, and imagine that 
they bear the antidote in their persons: ideoque 
venena coniemnunt. 


At the distance of three miles from Luco we 
find another village, called Trasacco, a name evi- 
dently corrupted from Trans aquas, which retains 
many memorials of antiquity. Here the waters 
of the Lake have made considerable incroach- 
ments, and robbed the inhabitants of many acres 
of rich and valuable land. On the right is a long 
and deep valley, leading to Colle lungo, and from 
thence across the mountains to Balzerano and 
Sora. The name of Zras aguas is applicable to 
the situation of Trasacco, with respect to Marru- 
vium ; for between these two places a steep and 
perpendicular mountain, extending itself mto the 
Jake, precludes a passage along the bank, and ren- 
ders a communication by water necessary. A 
modern stone, placed over the door of the sacristy, 
in the church of St. Cesidio, bears the following 
inscription, which records some portion of the 
ancient history of the place. 


Quod hie Claudius Nero. Rom. Imp Ewmissar. Fucini opere 
jnenarrabili undenos ana. triginta hominum millia confecturus 
domum que modo Ecclesia E. A. S. Rufino Marsor. Epo, 
conseerata an. CCXXXVII suz stationis solatium erexit. 
Quod Trajanus Aug. idem purgaturus hue advenerit, stete- 
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yitque his reliquiis; preter alia vetustatis monumenta duo- 
rim Cesarum domum Lector agnosce. Pagani incenderunt, 


et cives restauravere. Illus vero et Rmus D. Dom. Ant: 


Bribi. Marsor. Epus. solemniori ritu die XXVIII Octob. re- 
eonsecravit An. MDCCLII. 


I noticed many inscriptions, of ancient date, 
lying neglected in the Atrio, or church-yard of 
St. Cesidio; most of which being sepulchral, and 
exhibiting no novelty of style or expression, are 
not worthy of publication: one stone more orna- 
mented than the rest, again commemorates the 
name of Pericivs; and another, surmounted by a 
basso relievo, represents military trophics, and in 
the first line mentions the Primipilus, who held a 
distinguished rank in the Roman army. He pre- 
sided over all the other centurions ; and in battle 
generally gave the word of command, by order of 
the Tribunes. The eagle, or chief standard of the 
Jegion, was also entrusted to his care; and hence 


the phrase aguile preesse signified the dignity of 
Primipilus. 


Two, however, of the inscribed stones must be 
mentioned. The first relates to the erection 
of a new tribunal, and the reparation of a pro- 
scenium, for the performance of Ludi scenie?, or 
stage plays. The last commemorates an Amphi- 
theatrum Fucense, and seems to allude to the Nau- 
machia, exhibited on the lake by the Emperor 
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Claudius. Its deficiences are much to be regretted. 
These inscriptions attest the site of an ancient re- 
sidence of some magnitude, and the last affords 
some reason to infer, that it was that of the Fu- 
censes. 


No. 1. 


MELANTHVS.P.DECI......ET . COL- 
LEGAE. MAG..HE TRIBVNAL . NOVOM . 
A.SOLO . FECER. THEATRVM . ET. PRO- 
SCENIVM . REFECER. LVDIS . SCENICIS -° 
BIDVO. DEDICAR. D.S.P. 


No. 2. 


AMPHITHEAT. HOC . FVCEN . IMP. R. 
HIC .M .HOM . FORMID . AFFECT . SIFV 
..» MISER.CVR.ANN.VRB.COND. 


Between ‘Trasacco and St. Benedetto are Or- 
tucchio and Venere ; at each of which places coins 
and other relics of past times have been found. 
Arcippe, the capital of King Arcippus, which is 
supposed to have borne the name of Arcipenna: 
is said to have been swallowed up by the lake. 


During my abode at Avezzano my attention 
was chiefly directed to those spots where remains 
of antiquity have been found ; and in this respect 
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the borders of the Fucine Lake afforded me a rich 
harvest. ‘The province of Abbruzzo, untrequented 
by the gencrality of travellers, and unknown even 
to the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts, 
like Sicily, bas been represented as a country unci- 
vilized with regard to society, infested by robbers, 
inaccessible from mountains, and fitter for the re- 
sidence of wild beasts than of rational beings. But 
I must here repeat with gratitude, that in these re- 
mote and unfrequented tracts we meet with that 
genuine and cordial hospitality, which is too seldom 
to be found in more favoured and more populous 
countries : such as I experienced under the friendly 
roof of Don Ladislao Mattei; and such as I shall 
for ever call to mind with pleasure and grateful 
remembrance. 


Tuesday, May 17. Quitting Avezzano, I di- 
rected my course through the valley of Cesolino 
to the little village of Cappelle, and Scurcola, and 
from thence through the Camp: Palentun, to Tag- 
liacozzo, a long straggling town, built on the right 
side of a deep ravine or valley, at the extremity of 
which a copious stream bursts from beneath a 
lofty mountain, and immediately forms a river. I 
refreshed mysclf and horses at a miserable oséeria 
near the entrance of the town. On ascending 
the hill, a dreary extent of rocky mountains ex- 
‘panded itself to my view, and the trees had not yet 
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laid aside their wintry garb, but were just pang 
forth their leaves. 


Pursuing my ride through a small well-watered — 
plain, I again ascended by a steep and stony road 
to Rocca del Cerro, a petty miserable village on the 
highest point of these mountains, and commanding 
a partial view of the Fucine Lake. The dreary 
aspect of the scenes before me awakened regret 
for those of a more pleasing kind, which I had en- 
joyed on the borders of that delightful piece of 
water. I slowly descended to the small village of 
Colle, near which I noticed some fine remains of 
the Via Valeria, composed of massive stones, as 
well as the marks of tools in the rock, which was 
cut away to give passage to the road. My passo 
was here demanded, in virtue of the baronial privi- 
leges, or rather extortions. From hence I conti- 
nued descending, by the side of the river, to Car- 
soli, an inconsiderable town, built on the declivity 
- of a hill, overhanging the river, and surmounted 
byaruined castle. A letter of recommendation to 
the Canonico, Don Bernardo Marj, procured me 
a comfortable lodging, and a cordial reception. 


Wednesday, May 18. The first object which 
attracted my attention, on leaving Carsoli, was an 
old milliary; near the church of the Carmine, . It 
was. copied by Fabretti, when in. 9.anore per 
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state; but at present I could only discover a single 
letter and two ciphers. It commemorated the re- 
paration of the Via Valeria by the Emperor Nerva, 
and was numbered XXXXI_. 


The Via Valeria, which derived its appellation 
from the Valerian family, was a co:.tinuation 
of the Via Tiburtina, which ied from Rome to 
Tiir, now Tivoli. At this last place the Via 
Valeria commenced, and extended to Corfinium. 


The distances of the stations are thus specified 
in the Itineraries :— 


Antoninus. Tabula Peutingeriane. 


Tiburi . ...xx.m.Pp. Tiburi...... 
Carseolos . . xxII. Varig .. 2... VIIT. 
Lamnas.... 
Carsulis.  ... x. 
Alba Fucentia xxv. Alba... .... 
Cerfennia . . XXIII. Marrubio . .. . xtiy, 
Cirfenna .... VII. 
Mons Imeus :. . v. 
Statule ..... 
Corfinio ... xvii. Corfinio . . . . VII. 


e "Phe modern distances may be thus computed. 
From Rome to Tivoli, m.P. 18; to Vieovaro, 8 ; 
to' Rio Freddo, 9; to Carsoli, 5; to Tagliacozzo, 9 ; 
to Avezzano, 9. 
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By the aid of modern commentators and tra- 
vellers I shall now endeavour to ascertain the dif- 
ferent stations mentioned by Antonine and the’ 
Tabula Peutingeriane, the latter of which is the 
fullest and most specific. 


From Tibur, the point where the Via Tiburtina 
terminated, began, as I have already said, the Via 
Valeria, which by Strabo was deemed of sufficient 
consequence to be classed with the Via Appiaand Via 
Latina. The first station mentioned on this Way, 
in the Tabulie, is Varta£, distant from Tivoli m. r. 
vir; and there js reason to suppose it was situated 
near the modern town of Vicovaro, or Vicus Varii, 
The next, in the Tabule, is LAMNAs, or, more 
properly, AD . LAMINAS, distant mM. P. v from 
VARIAL. ‘This station has been placed by the in- 
telligent Abbé Chaupy at the Osteria delle Scarpe*. 
We next come to the cARSEOLOs of Antonine, and 
the carsvLis of the Tabule; which, in the latter, 
is placed at m. Pp. x from Laminas, and on this spot 
are ruins, which indicate the site of the ancient 


* In my own notes I find ‘the Osteria della Ferrata, menti- 
oned in this district, the name of which jin some (legree, corre- 
sponds with the ancient appellation, ad Laminas. Is this. the 
Osteria alluded to. by the Abbé, under the title of Osteria 


delle Scarpe ? Vol. iii. page 239. 
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station of carsEoLI. We are not, however, to 
seek for this station on the point occupied by 
the modern town of Carsoli, but, according to 
Holstenius * and Chaupy, in the plain, about a 
mile beyond the Osteria del Cavaliere. “‘ Ce'st 
la,” says Chaupy, “ qu’ Holstenius Ja decouvrit en 
Mai, 1645, et que je lai reconnue, en Octobre, 
1766. 


The next station, found in both the Itinera- 
ries, is ALBA FVCENSIS, already described. The 
Tabule alone mention MARRVBIO, which has also 
been fixed-at. St. Benedetto, on the Fucine Lake. 
Then follows cIRFENNA, or CERFENNIA‘, placed 
by Antonine at m. p. xxi1t distant from Alba, and 
by the Tabulze at xx, namely, x111 from Alba to 
Marrubio, and vii from thence to Cirfenna. This 


* <«¢ Situm et vestigia, did perquisita, inveni et perspexi, 
Anno 1645, in umbilico planitie uno circiter mill: ultra di- 
versorium, Il Cavaliere.”—~Chaupy, iii. 222. 


+ Muratori, p. Mxxxvuil. 1, gives the following inserip- 
tion, relating to the Cerfennini :— 
C . CATRIO.F.F. VIRO . SPLENDIDO 
OMNIB . HONORIBVS 
IN . PATRIA . FVNCTO. | 
_ CERFENNI NI . AQVEN . ALBEN. 
- PATRONO. AB. ORIGEN. 
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the Abbé fixes at Forca Carrosa,:a “pass. .infested 
by robbers. .. At the farther distance-of m..e. v, the 
station of MONS . {MEVS occurs in the Tabule ; 
which the same author, supposes:to‘be. the: moun- 
tain occupying. the; space between :Guariano: and 
Raiano, from whence the plains of Sulmona are 
seen. to such advantage. In these plains stood 
the ancient cities of corFINIVM and svimo;. the 
latter distinguished as the birth-place of Ovid. 
The site of corFINIVM is supposed to be-at Pen- 
tima, by the Abbé; who says, p. 238, . that the 
Roman city is now reduced to the simple church 
of St. Pelino, called Valvarum in the Fasti Eccless- 
astici, and to the petty village of Pentima, about a 
mile distant. The reticulated walls of the modern 
castle seem to indicate the position of the ancient 
citadel ; and as Chaupy observes, “ le lieu précis 
ot elle (la Ville) fut situeé, s'annonce par un grand 
morceau de Ja Voie Valereene, qui y conserve un 
grand nombre de ses anciens tombeaux.” With 
the true feeling of an antiquary he afterwards adds, 
“ La barbarie qui emploia a la fabrique de PEglise 
de St. Pelino, toutes les pierres de Yancien Corfi- 
nium, quelle trouva, en a conservé par ce moyen 
quelques. inscriptions.” He then recites the in- 
scriptions which he found; and. states, that: the 
monuments of. antiquity destroyed for the erection 
of the church of St. Pelino were nothing; accord- 
ing to the information he obtained; in comparison 
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with those which: were: swept away: in the® con- 
struction of the reads liew de fordre des scandal 


-oilaving thos. en - aamiels baer. 
vation, and the information collected from different 
writers, to ascertain the local situation of the -va- 
rious stations on the Vza Valeria, I shall proceed 
to describe my journey along the line of its course. 
The plain of Carsoli is extensive, verdant, and 
well cultivated, and enlivened by numerous vil- 
lages, scattered on the eminences with which it is 
surrounded. I diverged from the main road to- 
wards the right, in order to examine the ruins of 
the ancient Carsoli; the site of which is now 
overspread with vineyards. I noticed, however, 
‘a part. of the walls, built of huge blocks of stone ; 
and a portion of the Roman Way, the pavement 
of which still retains the traces of carriage wheels. 
I saw.also some fragments of aqueducts, and the 
relics of a coarse tessellated pavement. I re- 
gretted the injury done to a fine pedestal, in one of 
the vineyards. It was ornamented with a basso 
relievo, representing a sacrifice, consisting of three 
figures, and a victim before the altar. On the re- 
verse waa an olive branch; and on the two other 
sides were a patera and a. vase, or béaker, with a 
swine sculptured beneath. It had borne an inscrip- 
tion, the letters of which were finely. ‘engraven, 
but. now: reduced to sch. ; so’ that:inio indication 
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remains to what deity this altar was originally de- 
dicated. 


I rejoined the great ‘oad, at the Osteria del Ca- 
valiere, whicre Y found a peslescil: bearing this in- 
scription, in ‘good prescrvation :— 


M .METILIO . SVCCESSO .M.METILL 
. REPENTINI . PATRONI . COLONITAE,. 
FILIO . PATRONO . ORDINIS . AVGVSTA- 
LIVM . MARTINOR. COLLEGIVM . DEN. 
DROPHORVM . CARSIOLANORVM . PA- 
TRONO OB.MERITA.EIVS L.D.D.D. 


This is a memorial of gratitude from the Col- 
lege or Company of Dendrephori, at Carscoli, to 
Metilius Successus, &c. for bis meritorious conduct. 
One of the titles given to this personage, namely, 
PATBONVS. ORDINIS . AVGVSTAIIVM . MARTINO- 
RVM is unusual, and not roticed in any of my 
books of reference ; hut the learned and indefati- 
gable- Muratori has given, I think, a rational 
planation of the word MARTINORVM, which he 
reads MARTIANORVM. ‘“ Nam ati Sodales Au- 
gustales, Flaviales, Claudiales, Antoniani, ke. &e. 
ita in honorem Martian Auguste, sororis Tra- 
jani, instituti fuére Sodales Augustales Martian‘. 
P. xv. 2. 


A ‘little Beyond'the Osteria’ del Cabaltere,“and ” 
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nearly opposite the church of St. Giorgio, a road 
diverges on the right to Arsuli and Subiaco. 
Here, also, was the diverticulum of the Via Valeria, 
made by the Emperor Nero; and on this road, or 
near it, were the sources of the Aqua Claudia and 
Marcia, which were conveyed by means of ayuc- 
ducts to the imperial city. Soon afterwards | 
reached Rio Freddo, a village situate on an erai- 
nence, where the contracted mountains form a 
narrow pass, and the road winds along the decli- 
vity of a deep vallcy below. At this point, which 
is the boundary of the Neapolitan and Papal ter- 
ritories, a custom-house is erected; but I neither 
experienced the trouble nor cupidity which are 
usual in such establishments. 


At a short distance from Rio Freddo occurs « 
steep and rapid descent, called La Smaggia. Both 
here, and before, I noticed evident traces of the 
Via Valeria, particularly at one point, where the 
rock has been‘cut away to admit its passage. With 
this descent, and with the Neapolitan territory, I 
took my leave of bad roads ; which had lately been 
rendered worse by a heavy fall of rain for several 
days successively. 


Continuing my ride along the valley, by the 
side of the river, the romantic Convent of St. Co- 
VOL, V. oe 
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simato again greeted my view, with some fine re- 
mains of the Claudian Aqueduct. From hence [ 
proceeded to Vicovaro, the Varia of the Itineraries, 
and probably the Valeria of Strabo, It still exhi- 
bits marks of antiquity in part of the walls facing 
the south-west, which are built of massive stones, 
laid in regular order. A row of houses, on the 
right hand of the Piazza, leading to the cathedral, 
is erected on the Via Valeria, which serves as a 
foundation, In the Palazzo Bolognetti 1 found 
three inscriptions. 


No. |. 


M .FFELVIVS .M.F.CAM.RVEVS. CIVI- 
CA.PRIM. PIL. BALNEVM MVNICIPIBYVS . 
ET. INCOLIS DEDIT. 


No. &. 


VAL . MAXIMA . MATER DOMNIL. PRE. 
DIA _ VAL. DVLCISSIMA. FILIA QVE, VIXIT 
»ANNIS . XXXVI. MEN .11.D. XILLIN. 
PRE DIS .SVIS . MASSE . MAN DELANE . 
SEP . RETORVM HERCVLES . QVESQ .N. 
PACE. 
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Na. 


MVNATIA.S. EOE. C.MVNATIVS 9. L.- 
PAMPHIL IN . AGR. P.. NTTN. 


‘Lhe inscription, No. 2, was discovered by the 
Abbé Chaupy, who has made it the subject of a 
long dissertation in his third volume, page 248 ; 
and in his chorographical plate he has given an 
engraving of the stone itself. It was discovered 
some years before the Ahbé + isited the Convent of 
S. Cosimato, where it was preserved, and had been 
made a part of the altar in the chapel of Mount 
Carmel. ‘Vhe circumstance was, however, remem- 
hered by « novice of the convent, who gave infor- 
mation to the Abh¢é. Great difficulty occurred ip 
the restoration of this inscription ; fer the conmu- 
nity regarded the destruction of a cousecrated altar 
as little less than sacrilege. Leave was, however, 
obtained from the fathers, and two stonemasons 
svon brought this curiosity to light. But the zeal 
of the diligent antiquary did not stop here; for 
although he had promised to replace the altar as 
soon as he had examined it. he intreated a further 
respite, and, on his return to Rome, persuaded 
the Count Bolognetti, Prince of Vicovaro, to give 
it a distinguished place in his baronial castle, 
where it stil remains. 
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, This. inscription is. “certainly. obscure. in many 
wate aad. the termination, Quiescant im, pace, 
proves it.to-have been a. memorial of the Chris- 
tian era. Itis just, however, to give the interpre- 
tation of the discoverer ; though I confess it is less 
nee than I could wish. 


Fen Valeria adie, mater again peedia (aut 
dotibus omnibus predita), Valeria, dulcissima filia, 
que vixit annis xxXvI. menses II. dies xi. in 
preediis:suis Masse. Mandelane, sepulchrum resti- 
“tit et ornavit, vars Maximus Hercules. Qui- 
“escant in pice 


By this lenepeiniind the Abbé makes ies se- 
~venth line to consist chiefly of abbreviations, SEP. 
RK. Er .or.v.M. “ Sepulchrum restituit et 
ornavit Valerius Maximus.” There is certainly a 
point in the original after the word szp. but I 
could not perceive any other, which I think would 
have been introduced, had the remainder | of the 
line been abbreviated. 


':! On descending the. hill from Vicovaro, | and 
sie opposite the osteria, I observed in a little 
church ‘four. columns, with Tonic capitals, richly 
wrought ;: ahd another of the. same. kind lay. pros- 
‘trate in one of the streets. After dinner I con- 
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tinued my ride over the Via Valeria to Tivoli; 
and at intervals noticed several fragments of the 
Claudian Aqueduct, a few sepulchral monuments, 
and some other inconsiderable relics of anti- 
quity. 


At Tivoli I took leave of the Valerian Way, 
which I had followed from Alba thither, and 


found myself once more lodged within sight of the 
Sibyll’s Temple. 


Treur, once the most frequented and favov- 
tite villeggiatura of the ancient Romans, still 
draw» the attention of every foreigner who visits 
the imperial city. The foaming cataracts of the 
praceps Ani, the bold and well-wooded hills, and 
the majestic remains of antique buildings, will 
never want attractions for the eye of taste. But 
the chief interest of this delightful spot is derived 
from the memory of its former inhabitants. Hither 
virtue, genius, and taste retired from the noisy and 
licentious capital to enjoy those tranquil pleasnres, 
which are to be found in the country life alone, 
and which were here considerably heightened by 
the natural situation, and peculiar beauties, of the 
place. Here royalty laid aside the sceptre and the 
purple, and exchanged the pomp and flattery of 
empire for the delights of friendship. Here an 
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Augustus condescended. to become-the guest of his: 
subject, Mecznas, and: shared the familiar and un 
constrained society. of the most celebrated literati, 
in an age distinguished by superior talents, learn- 
in 8 and. refinement. | 


Ww ith alin rapture euiles Horace ‘well on. this 
scene of rational enjoyment :— 


Dibur Argzo positum colono 
Sit mez sedes utinam senectx ! | 
ODE Vi. 


And again :— 


Me nec tain patiens Lacedemon, 
Nec tam Larisse percussit campus opime, 
Quam domus Albunee resonantis, 
Et preeceps Anic, et ‘Viburnilucus, et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis. | 
ODE Vii. : 


--On this favoured spot the poets Horace, Ca- 
tullus, Martial, and Vopiscus, warbled their harmo- 
nious notes; and Brutus, Cassius, Marius, Piso, 
and Sallust, devoted themselves to contemplation. 
To the banks of the Anio, and the groves of Tibur, 
sovereigtis, warriors, legislators, philosophers, and 
poets, alike resorted. . Here, also, the captive Sy-: 
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phax deplered his tuded honours arid desolated 
territories ; and, ut a later period, this placid retreat 
witnessed the sorrows of the celebrated Queen of 
Palmyra, Zenobia, who united in her person the 
distinguished qualitics of cither sex ; who drew her 
descent from the royal blood of Egypt, and might 
have boasted of being the wife and mother of two 
Roman Tamperors. To borrow the language of 
Petrarch :— 


Nel cuor fenuimineo fu tanta fortezsa 
Che col bel vi 0, con Parmata chioimnea 
Peee temer, chi per natura sprezza 

fo parlo dell’ Junperio alto di Roma, 

Che con armi assahé, benche all’ cstreiio 


Posoe al pootro trignfo mea cow 


The most powerful sovereign of the Kast, she be- 
canie the terror of Egypt, aud of the Roman legi- 
ous, Which she more than once discomfited. She 
extorted the praise of her enemy, Aurelian, who 
spoke of her in terms of respect and admiration 
before the Roman senate. The fields of Persia 
were the limit of her long and splendid career, and 
witnessed her fatal reverse of fortune. Led through 
the streets of Rome as a captive to adorn the tri- 
umph of her conqueror, her undaunted spirit rose 
superior to the vicissitudes of her fate. Aurelian 
gcnerously bestowed on her a retreat, near Tivoli, 
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worthy of her distinguished rank ; and here, sur- 
rounded by her children, she terminated her che- 
quered, but npt inglorions, life. 


Such were the once renowned inhabitants of 
these verdant groves. Their sumptuous palaces, 
their lofty porticos, the splendid scenes of their 
pleasures aid cnjoyments, are now no more! All 
have yielded to the ravages of time, except the 
magnificent dwelling of Mecenas, the friend of the 
most enlightened sovereigns, the accomplished 
scholar, a the patron of taste and genius: to his 
meuiory that hand, which spares not the works of 
man, appears to have paid an unusudl tribute, and 
for the gratification of future ages, to have re- 
spected the remains of the hospitable mansion, 
once illustrated by his presence. 


Friday, May 20. Leaving Tivoli, I proceeded 
to Palestrina, the site of the ancient PRANESTEL. 
The distance is about fifteen miles, the last five 
lying in the track of the Via Prenestina, which is 
im tolerable preservation, and, as usual, aecompa- 
nied with sepulchral monuments*. 


_.. * The custom of placing | the mausolea of the dead along 
‘the sides of the roads seems to have universally prevailed 
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PRENESTE ‘enjoyed a considerable sliare of 
celebrity, from its magnificent Temple of Fortune. 
The whole extent of the modern town exhibits 
traces of ruins, all of which have been identified 
with this structure. The most perfect remains 
now existing may be seen at the Seminario, from 
whence the beautiful mosaic pavement, trans- 
ported to the Barberini Palace at Rome, was taken. 
I was shewn a square niche, ornamented with a 
Doric frieze, which is said to have contained the 
altar of the goddess*. Opposite the Palazzo Bar- 
berini I noticed the fragment of an ancient inscrip- 
tion, of which I could only distinguish the letters 
REsTIT. From the church of St. Pietro there is 
the most delightful view imaginable, of the sea and 
the whole circumjacent country. The church 
contains a fine inscription, and a good picture, by 
Pietro da Cortona. 


among the Romans, and originated from the prohibitory law 
of the twelve tables. In urbe neve sepelito, neve urito. Va- 


nity also may have prompted the choice of such public places 
of interment. 


* The antiquities, and Temple of Fortune, at Palestrina, 
are described and illustrated with plates in the two works, 
intitled, 


1, “ Preneste Antiqua” (SuAREsiUs). Ato. Rome, 1645. 
2. ‘ Storia di Palestrina” (Ceccont), 4to, Ascoli, 1756. 
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.., The-originaleity. walls are visible i many 
places); aud:were: constructed with large’ ‘irregular 
blocks of:etone. .-Adjdining’ the town -are two 
square secinti;: which dre ‘supposed to have servetl 
_ the purpose ‘of peschieri, or pescine, ‘for the ‘preser- 
vation of fish. :I-found some ‘antique inscriptions 
in the houses of the Cecconi and Petrini families, 
and others dispersed about thetown. The various 
ruins, walls, &c. exhibited such different modes of 
construction, that [ imagine the place must have 
undergone many successive changes and repara- 
tions. I noticed the fragment of a pedestal lying 
in the street, adorned at the angles with four 
winged figures. This the Abbé Chaupy conjec- 
tures to have been an altar, dedicated to the god- 
dess Fortune. | 


Saturday, May 21,1791. I quitted Palestrina, 
after too short a stay, and too cursory a review of 
its interesting remains. I[ intended to follow the 
course of the Via Prenestina to Rome, but by 
mistake fell into that of the Via Labicana, which 
forms the modern road. This ancient causeway 
exists for many miles in a perfect state of preser- 
vation, and uninjured by the wear of so many cen- 
turies. I passed to the right of Colonna, a place 
considered as occupying the site of Labicum ; 
which i is supposed to have given its name td the 
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Via Labicana, and on which rmaany treatises: have 
been written, I continued on this ancient: rodd 
till I reached the gates of Rome, but found it very 
barren of pntiquities, At ‘Torre Pignatara is: the 
Mausoleuin of Helena, the mother of Constantine. 
[ entered Rome by the Porta Maggiore. 


EN Dp OF YO. is 
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INTRODUCTION. 


WHEN a new play is advertised for representation 
by some celebrated author, we are unwilling to 
anticipate the pleasure and surprise which we 
expect to experience from the development of the 
plot, by a previous reading. But it is not so with 
the traveller, who, before he enters upon an un- 
known district, is naturally anxious to become 
acquainted, in some degree, with its history, the 
nature of its soil, its antiquities, and the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, which, in the progress of time, it 
has experienced ; that, by a personal examination, 
he may be enabled to judge with a better discri- 
mination, and by selecting the most worthy objects 
for consideration, not throw away his time upon 


trifles. 
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Such were my own feelings on entering 
StcrLy; and I regretted that I had not previously 
made myself better acquainted with the history. of 
its interior: but I cannot forget the sensations of 
gratification which I experienced from referring, 
on each classical spot, to the minute descriptions 
and historical anecdotes, recorded by the faithful 
pens of my two travelling companions, CLuvERIus 


and FazELLus. 


Under such able guidance it was my own fault, 
if information failed, for I had it at hand. Some 
short account of the history of Sicily seems neces- 
sary to be added to the Journal of my Tour ; 
which I shall briefly extract from those authors, 
who, by their writings and descriptions, have illus- 


trated the history of this interesting island. 


TRINACRIA, OR SICILY. 


From the concurrent testimonies of Virgil, Ovid, 
Valerius Flaccus, Claudian, Statius, and Silius 
Italicus, amongst the Roman poets, and of Seneca, 
and other prose writers, we are induced to believe 
that Sicily, now an island, was formerly united 
with the continent of Magna Grecia, now Cala- 


bria. Of this mighty separation, mugs gives the 
following account : 


Hac loca, vi quondam et vast convulsa ruina 
(Tantum evi longinqua valet mutare vetustas) 
Dissiluisse ferunt ; quum protinus utraque tellus 
Una foret ; venit medio vi pontus, et undis 
Hesperium Siculo latus abscidit ; arvaque et urbes 


Littore diductas angusto interluit zstu. 


JEN. lib. iii. 
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That realm of old, a ruin huge! was rent, 
In length of ages, from the continent ; 
With force convulsive burst the isle away, 
Through the dead op’ning broke the thund’ring seu. 
At once the thund’ring sea Sicilia tore, | 
And sunder’d from the fair Hesperian shore ; 
And still the neighbouring coasts and towns divides, 


With scanty channels and contracted tides. 


Pirr. 


The Italian shore, 
And fair Sicilia’s coast, were one, before 
An earthquake caus’d the flaw : the roaring tides 
‘Lhe passage broke, that land from land divides, 
And, where the lands retired, the rushing ocean rides. 


DRYDEN. 


The original name of this island was TRiNa- 
CRIA, and was derived from its geographical 
form, which was triangular, and presented three 


head-lands or promontories. Aro rwy rpiwy axpwr. 


‘Terra tribus scopulis vastum procurrit in squor 


Trinacris & positu nomen adepta loci. 


This form has been designated in some of the 


Syracusan medals by three legs extended different 
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ways; and Cluverius has adopted one, with the 
addition of a winged head in the centre, and ears 
of corn between the legs, alluding to the fertility of 
the island. 


The three promontories, or head-lands by 
which this island was formerly distinguished, are, 
1. Lityspzum, situated towards the west, and 
pointing towards Africa. 2. Pacuynus, towards 
the south. 3. PELorus, towards the east, 
and the coast of Calabria. But in later times 
it became better known by its inland division 
into three provinces, 1. The Val di Mazara; in 
which are situated the modern capital Palermo, 
Trapani, and Girgenti. 2. The Val di Noto; con- 
taining the cities of Catania, Syracuse, and Augusta. 
3. The Val di Demone; which comprehends the 


cities of Messina, Milazzo, Cefalu, and Taormina. 


This island is divided, nearly in its centre, 
from north to south, by tworivers, the Hsmera 
Septentrionalis, and Himera Meridionalis. The 
former unites its streams with the ocean on the 


northern coast, between the towns of Termine and 
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describes them as being covered with snow during 

the greater part of the year; abounding in peren- 

‘nial and copious springs of water; and in a great 


variety of salutary and aromatic herbs, &c. 


These hills terminate towards the source of the 
Himera river. But there are other detached 
mountains, Attna, Enna, Eryx, &c. which will 
claim our attention more than this grand mass, 
and which will be more particularly described 


during my progress through the island. 


Writers do not agree in their admeasurements 
of the island. Cluverius took great pains to as- 
certain its dimensions, and carefully perambulated 
it. “Ego verd insulam, pede meo, totam uno 
certo szquoque gressu circumiens, ambitum ejus 
diligentissima cura observavi per loca maritima :” 


and the result of this inquiry was as follows :— 


7 M.D. 
From the promontory of Pelorus.to Lilybeum 255 
From Lilybaeum to Pachynum ..... . . . 190 
From Pachynum to Pelorum....... 2. Lod 


Mille Passus 5960 
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Making, by the above statement, the circumference 


of the island to amount to 599 miles. 


Having briefly stated the geographical situa- 
tion of this island, let us now direct our thoughts 
towards its earliest inhabitants. We must all be 
sensible that the primitive history of every nation 
is involved in fable, and frequently in fiction; and 
we are told, not without some degree of authority, 
that the Cyclopes and Lestrigones inhabited Sicily 
at a very early period; and it is denominated by 
Homer (Odyssey, lib. 9) the land of the Cyclops 
Kvxaoroy rae: but from ancient history we can 
gain uo very satisfactory account, except that they 
were looked upon as a gigantic and savage race of 
people. 


The Sicani succeeded to the former inha- 
bitants, and gave the name of Sicanta to the 
island. Their sovereign was Cocalus. “ Cyclo- 
pibus extinctis, Cocalus regnum insule occu- 


pavit.”"—Justin, 


Post dirum Antiphate sceptrum, et Cyclopea regna, 


r ; sot igs : ae ° 
Vomera verterunt prinum nova repna Sicani. 
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In later times came the Sicu tl, and gave the 


name of StciLtia to the island. 


Mox Ligurum pubes, Siculo ductore, novavit 
Possessis bello mutata vocabula regnis. 
Nec res dedecori fuit, aut mutasse pudebat 


Sicanum Siculo nomen. | 
Sitius, lib, xiv. 


Amongst the variety of nations, who, in sub- 
sequent times, invaded and inhabited Sicily, we find 
recorded by the classic writers the names of the 
Cretans, Helymi, Phocenses, Thessali, Phoenices, 
Carthaginians, and finally the Romans; and the 
Greek historian Thucydides has, in his sixth book 
of the Peloponnesian war, transmitted to us a most 
valuable record respecting the early inhabitants of 
Sicily, and the foundation of many of its principal 
cities. He begins by informing us, “ that the Cy- 
clops and Lestrigons are said to be the most an- 
cient inhabitants of some part of this country ; but 
from what stock they were derived, or from whence 
they came hither, or what is become of them 
since, I have nothing to relate. Poetical amuse- 


ments must here suffice, or such information as 
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“The Sicanians appear to be the first people 
who, next to those, inhabited this country ; though, 
according to their own accounts, they are prior, be- 
cause they claim to themselves the original tenure. 
But according to the truest discoveries, they are 
found to be Iberians, who were compelled to 
remove from the banks of the Sicanus, in Iberia, 
hy the Libyans. And froim them, at that time, 

this island received the name of Sicania, having 
before been called Trrnacrta. They continue 
to this day to inhabit the western parts of Sicily. 
After the taking of Troy, some of the Trojans, 
who had escaped the Achzans, arrive in their 
vessels on the Sicilian shore, and forming a set- 
tlement adjacent to the Sicanians, they all took 
jointly the name of Elymi; and their cities were 
Eryx and Egesta. They were also increased by 
the accession of some Phocians from T roy, whe 
having first been driven to Libya by a storm, 


passed over afterwards from thence into Sicily. 


“The Siculi passed over first intoeSicily from 
Italy; for there they originally dwelled. They 


fled hefore the Opici: and, as the story is told, 
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not without probability, having observed how the 
current set within the strait, and seized a favour- 
able gale, they crossed over upon rafts, and, per- 
haps, by some other methods. There are even to 
this very day a people in Italy called Siculi; and 
that region, in a similar manner, obtained its name 
of Italy from a certain Arcadian king, who bore 
the name of Italus. These, crossing into Sicily 
with formidable numbers, and vanquishing the Si- 
canians in battle, drove them into the southern and 
western parts; caused the name of the island to 
be changed from Sicania to Sicily ; settled them- 
selves in, and kept possession of, the richest tracts 
in the country, since their passage hither was near 
300 years earlier than the landing of any Grecians 
in Sicily. Nay, they continue to this very day in 
possession of the midland and northerly parts of 
the island. 

“The Phoenicians, also, had settlements quite 
round the -coast of Sicily. They secured the 
capes on the sea, and the smal] circumjacent isles, 
for the sake of trafficking with the Sicilians. But 


when the Grecians, in considerable numbers, be- 
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gan to cross over and fix their residence — here, 
the Phoenicians abandoned their other settle- 
ments, and, uniting together, seated themselves 
at Motya, and Soloeis (Solentum), and Panor- 
mus, near to the Elymi, secure of their own 
continuance in these quarters, from their friend- 
ship with the Elymi; and because from this 
part of Sicily the passage to Carthage is ex~ 
ceeding short. The first Grecians who came 
hither were the Chalcideans, of Euboea. Thucles 
led the colony which settled at Naxus, and erected 
the altar of Apollo the Guide, which is still to be 
seen without the city, and on which the deputations 
sent from hence to the oracles offer sacrifice before 


they begin their voyage. 


* In the year following, Archias, a Corynthian, 
of the race of Hercules, founded Syracuse, having 
previously expelled the Sicilians out of that island 
on which the iner city is seated, though now 
no longer washed round about by the sea. 
And, in: process of time, the upper. city, also, 
being taken in by a wall, became exceedingly po- 
pulous. 
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“Tn the fifth year after the foundation of Sy- 
racuse, T'hucles, and his Chalcideans, sallied forth 
out of Naxus, and having by force of arms drove 
away the Sicilians, they built Leontium, and after- 
wards Catana. But the Cataneans themselves 


declared Evarchnus their founder. 


“ About the same point of time, Lamis, also 
leading a colony from Megara, arrived in Sicily, 
and planted them on a spot called Trotilus, upon 
the river Pantacias. But removing afterwards 
from thence to Leontium, he associated himself a 
short time with the Cataneans for the protection 
of his party; yet being ejected by them, and then 
having founded Thapsus, he dies. His followers, 
upon this, removed from Thapsus ; and Hyblon, a 
Sicilian king, betraying another place into their 
hands, and becoming himself their conductor, they 
settled those Megareans who were called Hyblean ; 
and after a continued possession of two hundred 
and forty-five years, they were expelled out of 
their city and territories by Gelon, tyrant of the 
Syracusans. Yet, before this ejectment, about an 


hundred years after their settlement there, they 
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had sent out Pammilus, and built the city of 
Selinus (Selinunte). Pammilus had come thither 
more lately from Megara, their mother city, and 
assisted them in making this new settlement at 


Selinus. 


“ Antiphemus, from Rhodes, and Entimus, 
from Crete, each landing a separate colony, 
founded Gela in conjunction, in the forty-fifth 
year after the foundation of Syracuse. The name 
of this new city was taken from the river Gela; 
yet the spot where the city now stands, and which 
was first walled round, is called Lindti. But their 


polity was formed upon the Doric model. 


“In the one hundred and eighth year, as near 
as possible, after this last settlement, the Geloans 
built Acragas (Girgenti), giving the city its name 
from the river Acragas. They declared Aristonous 
and Pystilus to be its founders, and gave it the 


civil institutions of Gela. 


“ Zanclé (Messina) was originally founded by 
a band of pirates, who arrived there from Cymé 
VOL. VI. 
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(Cume), a Chalcidic city in Opicia ; though after- 

wards a numerous reinforcement from Chalcis and 

the rest of Euboea joined them, and possessed that 

district in community. The founders were Pe- 

rieres and Crateemenes ; one of them from Cymé, 

the other from Chalcis. But the name of Zanclé | 
was first of all given it by the Sicilians because in 

shape it bears resemblance to a scythe; and the 

Sicilians call a scythe Zavxay, or Zamacv. But. in 

process of time, these people were driven from 

thence by the Samians, and other Ionians ; who, 
flying from the Medes, had landed in Sicily. And 

after a short interval, Anaxilas, tyrant of the Rhe- 

gians, ejected the Samians, repeopled the city with 

a number of mixed inhabitants, and changed its 

name to Messene, in honour of the country from 

whence he was originally descended. Himera 
was also founded from Zanclé, by Euclides, and 

Simus, and Sacon. Into this colony came also a 

very numerous body of Chalcideans. Some exiles 

farther from Syracuse, who had been worsted in a 
sedition, and were distinguished by the title of 
Miletidze, took up their residence amongst them. 


Hence their dialect became a inixture of the Chal- 
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cidic and the Doric; but the Chalcidic model ob- 


tained in their civil institutions. 


“‘ Acre and Casmene were founded by the Sy- 
racusans; Acre seventy years after Syracuse, and 
Casmenz near twenty after Acre. Camarina, also, 
was first founded by the Syracusans, very nearly 
one hundred and thirty-five years after the building 
of Syracuse ; its founders were Dascon and Mene- 
colus. But. the Camerineans being afterwards 
driven out by the arms of the Syracusans because 
of a revolt, in process of time, Hippocrates, tyrant 
of Gela, received the lands of the Camerineans as 
a ransom for some Syracusan prisoners of war, 
and taking upon himself to be their founder, re- 
planted Camerina. Yet once more again it was 
demolished by Gelon; and replanted a third time 
by the same Gelon. So many nations of Greeks 
and Barbarians inhabited Sicily."—Smith’s Thucy- 
dides, ii. p. 96. 


The above authentic document will throw 
great light upon the cities and places, which I shall 


have occasion to mention during the progress of 
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my tour through the island ; and coming from the 
pen of a celebrated Greek historian, is rendered 
doubly valuable. It is not to be wondered that a 
country, parcelled out between so many rulers, 
should have been, for a long series of years, con- 
tinually exposed to invasion, tumult, and dissension. 
A quarrel between the neighbouring inhabitants of 
Egeste and Selinunte served as a specious pretext 
for the interference of the Athenians, who had cast 
a longing eye upon this rich and populous island, 
and secretly had determined on its total subjection. 
But the fates decreed otherwise; for after a long 
and severe struggle, the Syracusans obtained a 
decided victory over the Athenians, which was 
rendered more glorious by the capture of their ce- 


lebrated generals Nicias and Demosthenes*. 


It is not my intention to enter into a minute 
detail of every warlike action, or every political 
event which transpired, in the course of years, 


within this island; but to mark only those events 


* This action is described in the Journal. 
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which contributed either to the rise or fall. of the 
principal cities, whose ‘site or ruins become in 
modern days the traveller's chief object of at- 


traction. 


A.C. 410. The Egestans, although they had 
ceded to their rivals, the Selinuntines, that portion 
of territory which, previous to the late war, had 
been the chief object of contention, had made them: 
selves odious to the other inhabitants of the island 
for having called in the assistance of the Athenians, 
who had formerly subdued them. The animosity 
of the Selinuntines still prevailing, some foreign 
assistance became absolutely necessary towards the 
support of the Egestans. A deputation was, 
therefore, sent to Carthage ; which, after some 
debate, obtained a favourable hearing, and An- 
nibal* was appointed the leader of an expedition 


to Sicily in favour of the Egestans. In the in- 


* We must not confound this personage with the cele- 
brated Annibal, who was victor at the battles, against the 
Romans, at Thrasymene and Canne. This Annibal was the 


son of Gisco, who was son of Amilcar the Carthaginian. 
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terim the Syracusans endeavoured to conciliate 
the contending parties, but in vain; war became 
inevitable, and they favoured the cause of the 


Selinuntines. 


The Carthaginians made their first attack upon 
Selinunte ; and, after a most vigorous resistance 
from its inhabitants, carried their point, and, like 
barbarians, signalized their victory by the most 
barbarous acts of cruelty ; the whole town was de- 
stroyed, and those magnificent temples, which even 
in ruins astonish the beholder, were not spared. 
To the repeated prayers of the inhabitants for their 
salvation, the Carthaginian leader was inexorable. 
Thus, after a short existence of two hundred and 
forty-two years, was this noble city reduced to a 
heap of ruins. The vengeance of Annibal was 
next directed against the city of Himera, for he 
bore in his revengeful breast the death of his 
grandfather Amilcar at this place ; and offered as a 
sacrifice to his manes three thousand of his unfor- 
tunate prisoners. The same system of destruction 
prevailed here as at Selinunte; and even the 


temples of the gods met with no commiseration. 
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After the destruction of this city, the Cartha- 
ginians built another in the neighbourhood, which 
they called THermMz (now Termine), and still 
meditated fresh conquests in the island. Annibal, 
after visiting Carthage, and receiving the thanks of 
his country for the destructive war he had so suc- — 
cessfully carried on against two powerful cities, — 
returned with a flect and army into Sicily, assisted 
by a relation named Imilcon. The strong city of 
_Agrigentum was fixed upon as the object of their 
first attack: -its fate was for a short time sus- 
pended by the death of Annibal, who had reached 
a very advanced age ; but at length famine obliged 
the inhabitants to evacuate the city, after a siege of 
eight months, and to deliver it up into the hands of 
the enemy. The city of Gela shortly afterwards 
underwent the same humiliating fate: yet Imilcon, 
though victorious, concluded a peace with Diony- 
sius, then ruler of Syracuse, A.C. 406, and returned 
with his forces into Africa. 


But no sooner was this island liberated from 
its foreign enemy, than it was doomed to feel the 


oppressive rod of the tyrant Dionysius, and of his 
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son, who succeeded him for a short time in the 
government of Sicily. On the barbarous murder 
of his son Diou, a deputation being sent to Corynth, 
Timoleon was selected for the assistance of the 
Syracusans. This distinguished chief, after a glo- 
rious and triumphant government of eight years, 
succeeded in rescuing the country from tyranny ; 
and his memory was gratefully recorded by the 
Syracusans in a magnificent funeral, and the ce- 
lebration of annual games to his honour.—Diodo- 


rus, lib. xvi. cap. 15. 


But notwithstanding the wholesome Jaws and 
wise establishments of Timoleon, this unhappy 
island was still, and after no very long interval, 
destined to sink under the heavy yoke of tyranny, 
from the oppression of Agathocles; whose reign 
was disturbed by continual wars with his invete- 
rate enemies, the Carthaginians. Various were 
the vicissitudes experienced by the nations con- 
cerned in this war. Amilcar, the Carthaginian 
general, was taken prisoner, and put to death. 
The ancient city of Egeste was plundered by Aga- 


thocles, and its inhabitants most cruelly tortured. 
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Peace, however, was at length obtained between 
the tyrant and the Carthaginians: but he did not 
live long to enjoy tranquillity, his life being short- 
ened by means of poison.—See Booth’s Diodorus, 


page 710. 


Icetas continued in the government of Syra- 
cuse, and Phintias in that of Agrigentum ;: but 
fresh disturbances arose, and foreign aid was once 
more supplicated. Pyrrhus, a Grecian, undertook 
the Sicilian cause: his first expedition was an- 
nounced against Eryx, a strong hold of the Car- 
thaginians, and was attended with success; he af- 
terwards rescued the city of Palermo from the 
same enemies, and confined them to the sole pos- 
session of Lilybeum. Hitherto his military ac- 
tions had been so ably conducted as to gain him 
the adoration of the Sicilians; but a series of un- 
just and unpopular acts soon withdrew from him 
that national applause, and converted it into anger 
and revenge. He was pursued in his retreat by 
the Mamertins; and, though wounded in the 
head, had the courage to listen to a challenge 
offered by a distinguished man of the enemy, 
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quitted his ranks, and advancing bravely against 
his ‘rival, clove his head asunder; which act of 
bravery so astonished the Mamertins, that they 


immediately abandoned the pursuit. 


Still discord prevailed amongst the principal 
cities of the island; and whilst the Syracusans, 
under their leader Hieron, were engaged with the 
Carthaginians and Mamertins, a new enemy ap- 
peared upon the stage, and took a very decided 


part against the Sicilians. 


A.C. 265. The Romans, under Appius Clau- 
dius, landed at Messina, and ultimately succeeded 
in their warfare against Hieron of Syracuse, who 
had united himself with the Carthaginians. This 
was the first expedition which the Romans had 
made out of the Italian confines, and their con- 
quest of Messina was succeeded by that of Agri- 
gentum ; but finding by past experience, that there 
was no chance of expelling the Carthaginians 
from the maritime towns of Sicily, without a larger 
fleet than they could at this time muster, they re- 
solved to build one of sufficient force to cope with 
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their rivals; and so great were the ardour and 
exertions of this people, that in less than two 
months one hundred galleys of five rows of oars, 
and twenty of three rows, were equipped. This 
is an interesting epoch of the Roman nation: 
hitherto their conquests had been confined to the 
land, and had been attended by unexampled suc- 
cess; in naval tactics they were unexperienced 


novices. 


A.C. 261. The consuls Cneius Cornelius 
Scipio and Caius Duilius were appointed to the 
command of the army and _ newly-established 
navy; but the latter was deprived of the assist- 
ance of his colleague by a snare, which was laid 
for him by the enemy, and thereby taken prisoner. 
But Duilius finding that his vessels, built in haste, 
could not cope with those of the Carthaginians, 
had recourse to a stratagem, and invented a machine, 


which was named corvus*, by means of which he 


“ A description of this instrument is given by Polybius, 
lib. i, cap. 4, and a supposed representation of it by his an- 
notator, De Folard; it resembles one of the engines made 


use of in modern days to raise great weights. 
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was enabled to grapple and board the enemy's 
ships. Victory favoured the Romans; the siege 
of Segeste was raised; and Duilius returned to 
Rome, there to receive the reward due to his 
bravery, by the first naval victory which graced 


the annals of the Roman history *. 


A.C. 260. War was still carried on with 
great animosity between the Romans and Cartha- 
giniaus; Enna was taken by the former, together 
with many towns of inferior note. Agrigentum 


was retaken bythe Carthaginians, and Cephaledium 


* Dailius on his return to Rome was honoured with a 
naval triumph, and a column was erected to his memory. 
These memorials afterwards bore the titles of Columne 
Rostrata, and they were decorated with representations of 
the prows of vessels. The supposed pedestal of the one 
erected to Duilius was found at Rome, in the Forum, near 
to the Arch of Septimius Severus; but doubts seem to be 
entertained respecting the authenticity of its inscription. 
There is a curious dissertation respecting this column by 
Ciacconius, in the Collections of Grevius, tom. iv. p. 18138, 
in which he gives this antiquated inscription, supplies the 


lacune, and renders it more intelligible by a modern inter- 
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(Cefala), together with Palermo, by the Romans ; 
in which latter city, thirty thousand inhabitants, 
who could not pay their ransom, were considered 


as slaves, and sold. 


A.C, 251. In this year two new chieftains ap- 
peared on the scene of action: Cecilius Metellus as 
leader of the Roman, and Asdrubal of the Cartha- 
ginian forces. The former was stationed with his 
army at Palermo, and was shortly attacked by his 
opponent Asdrubal, who had brought with him 
from Africa a very considerable number of ele- 
phants; who being driven forward in this assault 
too near the city walls, were wounded by the darts 
of the besieged, and threw the whole army of Car- 
thaginians into confusion ; of which circumstance 
the Roman general availed himself, and sallying 
forth from the city, completed the overthrow of 
the Carthaginians, and either took or destroyed the 
entire host of elephants, which now no longer 


caused apprehension. 


In the following year the Romans undertook 
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the siege of Lilybeum*; which at that time was 
considered as one of the strongest cities in the 
island, defended by a garrison of 10,000 men, and 
commanded by Imilcon. The treachery of some 
foreign soldiers very nearly put the Romans in 
possession of the town; but the conspiracy was 
discovered and counteracted by one AlJexo, an 
Achzan, who had before made discovery of trea- 
cherous attempts against the city of Agrigentum. 
In the mean time a very considerable. and unex- 
pected reinforcement of troops was sent from Car- 
thage to the assistance of the besieged, which en- 
tered the harbour without any opposition from the 
Romans. Emboldened by this additional strength, 
Imilcon, in his turn, became the aggressor, and 
sallied forth from the city with an intent to set 
fire to the Roman works; the battle was most 
warmly contested on each side, and already had 


the Carthaginians, with flaming torches in their 


* A very particular description of Lilybeum is given by 


Polybius in book i. chap. 3. 
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hands, invaded the machines of the enemy with so 
much fury, that the Romans were reduced to the 
greatest extremity. But at this critical moment 
the Carthaginian leader, perceiving the dreadful 
slaughter committed on lis troops, and despairing 
of success in the chief object of his attack, ordered 
a signal of retreat to be sounded, and retired with 


his army into the city. ‘ 


Some interesting events took place during this 
memorable siege ; one of which shews the daring 
spirit of the enemy with which Rome had to con- 
tend. At Catthage the people were naturally im- 
patient to hear news from Lilybeum ; but as the 
besieged were closely confined within their walls, 
and the port as closely blockaded by the Roman 
fleet, all means of communication with their coun- 
trymen seemed interdicted. In this dilemma, An- 
nibal, surnamed the Rhodian, engaged to sail into 
the harbour of Lilybeum, and to return to Carthage 
with the much wished-for information. His ge- 
nerous offer was thankfully accepted : he set sail the 
next day, and, in defiance of the astonished Ro- 
mans, completed his mission, although ten of the 


enemy's ships were stationed with a view to inter- 
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cept .him. This successful attempt encouraged 
others to follow the example of the Rhodian, and 
thus a constant communication was kept up with 
the besieged ; but in one of these attempts, a Car- 
thaginian galley was unfortunately stranded, and 
taken. It was immediately equipped and armed 
by the Romans, and employed in watching the 
motions of the Rhodian ; who was in a short time 
afterwards discovered sailing out of the harbour, 
which he had entered during the night. Recog- 
nizing at length the vessel, he betook himself to 
flight, but finding that the enemy gained ground 
upon him, he determined to try his strength in 
battle ; but was obliged to yield to the superior 


strength of the Romans. 


Still the spirit of the besieged remained un- 
broken, and they meditated fresh attacks upon the 
Roman works; a high wind, which had blown 
down some of the enemy's towers, emboldened 
them once more to attempt their destruction by 
fire; and in this sally fortune favoured their ex- 
ertions, and the Romans were at length obliged to 
abandon all idea of reducing Lilybeum by a regu- 


Jar siege. 
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A.C. 249. At this period the Carthaginian 
fieet, under Adherbal, was stationed at Drepanum 
(Trapani), and the Romans, having received a 
strong reinforcement, seized this opportunity of 
making a sudden and unexpected attack upon the 
enemy; but on perceiving the Roman fleet on 
their coast, Adherbal made every possible exer- 
tion to oppose it, and by the superior knowledge 
of his sailors in the management of their vessels, 
gained a most decided victory. Shortly after- 
wards the Carthaginians experienced a very signal 
mark of good fortune, by the total destruction, by 


storm, of the Roman fleet. 


The scene of warfare now lay in the country 
adjoining the lofty Mount Eryx, Drepanum, and 
Panormus; and the possession of the fortified 
mountain was most strongly contested. And here 

I must insert a remark of the historian Polybius 
respecting the actual state of the contending 
armies. He compares them with those generous 
and valiant birds, which, when they have -fought 
so long together that they are quite disabled from 
making any farther use of their wings in the en- 
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gagement, yet retaining still their courage, and ex- 
changing mutual wounds, at last unite by a kind 
of instinct in a closer combat, and maintain the 
fight together with their beaks, till the one or the 
other of them falls beneath his adversary’s stroke. 
In the same manner, the Carthaginians and the 
Romans, exhausted by continual expense, and 
weakened by the miseries and the losses which the 
war had brought upon them, were now reduced 


on both sides to the last extremity. 


Yet the Romans, irritated by the stigma which 
had been cast upon them by their late naval defeat, 
determined once more to contest with the Cartha- 
ginians the empire of the ocean; and on this oc- 
casion the zeal of individuals accomplished what 
the treasury could not, by fitting out a fleet of two 
hundred quinqueremes, which were built upon the 
model of the vessel taken from the Rhodian. The 
Consul Lutatius appeared at the head of this new 
armament, and, on his unexpected appearance on 
the Sicilian coast, the ports of Drepanum and 
Lilybeeum were taken into possession ; for ‘the 


Carthaginians had returned with their fleet to 
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Africa, little suspecting that the Romans could in 
so short a time have recovered the very severe 
losses they had sustained by war and the elements. 
On hearing this unexpected intelligence of the 
arrival of the Roman fleet, Hanno was despatched 
from Carthage with a view of arriving at Eryx 
unperceived by the Romans, and there uniting his 
forces with those of Amilcar. But Lutatius, to 
prevent this junction, sailed to the island of 
/figusa, which lay opposite to Lilybeum; and 
although the sea and winds were turbulent, he 
determined to attack the hostile fleet, and inter- 
cept their course. The engagement was obstinate, 
but terminated ina complete defeat of the Cartha- 
ginians; who, on this occasion, fought to great 
disadvantage, their vessels being heavily Jaden, 
and, from their sudden equipment, badly manned. 
The Romans, also, had improved both in naval 
architecture as well as tactics. Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri. | | 


The Romans had now established themselves 


masters of the sea, and the Carthaginians felt the 
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impossibility of keeping up a communication with 

their troops in the-interior of the island. Yielding, 

therefore, to the necessity of the times, they re- 

solved on sending embassadors to Rome to treat 

for peace; for, as Polybius justly observes, “ the 
part of a consummate general is not only to know 

when to conquer, but when also to renounce all 


hopes of victory.” 


The Romans, equally tired and harassed by 
this protracted war, embraced. the offer, and a 
treaty was concluded on the following terms: 
That the Carthaginians should relinquish every 
part of Sicily; that they shall not make war upon 
Hiero, nor give any disturbance to the Syracu- 
sans or their allies; that they shall restore without 
ransom all the Roman prisoners, and pay a tribute 
of two thousand and two hundred Euboic talents of 
silver within the‘conrse of twenty years. Yet 
these terms, when conveyed to Rome, appeared 
too lenient, and further concessions were required, 
and acceded to by the Carthaginians. Hieron, 


lord of Syracuse, continued faithful to the Romans 
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till the period of his death, which took place A. C. 
945, at a very advanced age, and after a reign of 
fifty-four years. He was succeeded by his grand- 
son Hieronymus, a prince of a most despicable 
character, whose life was very shortly terminated 


by assassination. 


A. C. 214. We ‘now come to a very inte- 
resting zra of the Sicilian history, when some new 
and distinguished characters will be brought upow 
the stage of action. After the death of Hierony- 
mus, Epicides and Hippocrates, both Cartha- 
ginians, took ‘the lead at Syracuse, and endea- 
voured to alienate the Syracusans, from their 
steady allies the Romans. Marcellus, the consul 
for that year, was ordered to conduct an army into 
Sicily; and before he commenced hostilities, en- 
deavoured to negociate. He assured the Syracu-_ 
sans, that he had no intention of waging war 
against them, but that he came to deliver them 
from oppression, and restore them to their former 
liberty ; but his declaration was not attended to by 
the Syracusan generals. At this time lived Ar- 


-chimedes, a celebrated geometrician, at Syracuse, 
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who had invented a variety of warlike machines * 
‘to protect his city from the hostile assaults of the 
enemy; the Roman consul had, also, invented 
others, with the hopes of counteracting their 
powerful effects; but the skill of Archimedes pre- 
ponderated, and Marcellus was obliged to aban- 
don all thoughts of taking the city by assault ; he 
therefore converted the siege into a blockade, and, 
by cutting off all communication by sea and land, 


hoped to reduce the town by famine. 


In the mean time the Carthaginians availed | 
themselves of this opportunity to renew their in- 
vasion of the island; they disembarked an army 
of twenty thousand men, with cavalry and cele- 
phants, at Heraclea; entered Agrigentum, and 
took possession of many other towns. Marcellus, 
despairing of ever reducing Syracuse by famine, 
was induced to have recourse to stratagem. The 
first conspiracy was discovered, and those who 


were concerned in it put to death: but the second 





* A very particular account of these mechanical instru- 


ments is given by Polybius, book viii. extract 3. 
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met with the desired success, and put the Romans 
in possession of Syracuse, but not without consi- 
derable resistance and slaughter. The joy of 
Marcellus on this event was in a great degree 
counterbalanced by the unfortunate death of Ar- 
chimedes, who, intent upon his studies, had not 
heard the tumult occasioned by the Romans en- 
tering the city, and was suddenly surprised by the 
appearance of a soldier, who ordered-him to ac- 
company him directly to Marcellus. Archimedes 
requested him to wait only till his problem was 
solved ; but the soldier could not brook delay, and 


pierced him with his sword. 


Thus ended the celebrated siege of Syracuse, 
which added another important city to the Roman 
empire; yet the hero who had accomplished this 
noble act was honoured by his countrymen by 


only a simple ovation*: but the Syracusans 


* It is singular that the fruits of so very important a 
victory should have terminated in an ovation, and not in a 
triumph; but, probably, the laws of. the republic did not 
allow of higher honours. Aulus Gellius, book v. chap. 6, 
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evinced a truer sense of gratitude towards him, by 
erecting a statue of bronze to his memory in Sy- 
racuse, and by establishing an annual festival called 
Marcellea, on the anniversary of the taking of. 


Syracuse. 


Stil Agrigentum, under the government of 
Hannon, remained in the hands ‘of the Carthagi- 
nians, and refused to Surrender. But the Romans 
having by secret means been introduced into the 


town, the garrison and the principal inhabitants 


informs us, that an ovation, rather than a triumph, is 
granted when wars have not been formally declared, nor 
carried on with a regular public enemy, or the enemy is 
either mean or inglorious, as in the case of slaves and 
pirates; or a surrender being unexpectedly made, the vic- 


tory is without exertion or bloodshed. 


The difference between the triumph and the ovation was 
this. The victor in the latter case, proceeded from the 
Alban Mount, attended by his army, and entered the city on 
foot, not inatriumphal car; he also wore a crown of myrtle, 
not of laurel ; nor was he allowed to wear the toga picta 


and palmata, nor the trabea.— Dionysius, lib. v. p.314, 
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were put to death, and the people condemned to 
slavery, and sold by auction. 


A.C. 205. At this period we find the whole 
island of Sicily under the influence of the Ro- 
mans; whose .policy required that the spirit of 
warfare, which had so long animated the nation, 
should by degrees be repressed, and that the minds 
of the people should be diverted to the cultivation 
and improvement of a soil, which nature had 
gifted with such an abundant share of fertility. 
The Sicilians also experienced a striking mark of 
generosity from the Romans, who ordered that all 
the celebrated statues, &c. which had been taken 
away by the Carthaginians, should be restored to 


their original possessors. 


A.C. 146. The tranquillity and prosperity 
which the Sicilian nation began to enjoy, under 
the protection of the most powerful people upon 
earth, was disturbed by a very unexpected commo- 
tion among the slaves; who had revolted on ac- 
count of the cruel treatment they had experienced 


from their masterg, Their first outrages were 


e 
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committed at Enna, where a Sicilian, named Damo- 
philus, was accused of great partiality, as well as 
severity, towards his slaves. Amongst them was 
one Ennus, who took the lead ; his first act was 
the pillage of Enna the massacre of its inhabitants, 
and the assassination of Damophilus. By this act 
he was thought worthy of royalty, and was pro- 
claimed sovereign by his comrades ; but thinking 
the title of Ennus not sufficiently dignified, he as- 
sumed that of Antiochus. His temerity increased 
with his numbers, which in a short time amounted 
to ten thousand. In three successive battles he 
gained a superiority over the Romans, and his 
forces were augmented by the addition of five 
thousand slaves, who had revolted under Cleon ; 
and at length their number is said to have 
amounted to near an hundred thousand. A 
fourth preetor was defeated, and the city of Tau- 
romenium (Taormina) taken. The situation of 
the Romans now became so critical, that the 
senate thought fit to send a consul into Sicily, 
instead of a pretor; and the command. was given 
to L. Calpurnius Piso (A.C. 135). And here we 


inust do justice to the slaves in Messina, who 
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‘would not imitate the conduct of their compa- 
nions, but adhered with fidelity to their masters ; 
on which account the rebels laid siege to Messina, 
but were repulsed with a heavy loss by Pison. 
The command now devolved on his successor, the 
consul Rupilius, who began his career by laying 
siege to Tauromenium, which having been reduced 
by famine, he proceeded to Enna, whither the 
chiefs of the slaves had retreated. Many of the 
rebels seeing no possibility of escape, put them- 
selves to death; Ennus was found concealed in a 
cavern, and shortly afterwards died in prison. 
Cleon was taken prisoner ina sally, and died of 
his wounds. The consul Rupilius having t'ius 
happily restored tranquillity to the island, returned 
to Rome, where he was rewarded by the honours 


of an ovation. 


A.C. 105. Thus ended the first Servile war ; 
but Sicily, after the enjoyment of twenty-seven 
years of peace, was doomed once more to be dis- 
turbed by the same factious multitude, who at 
one tinte amounted to the number of forty 


thousand, under the command of Athenion ; who, 
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after a protracted war of four ycars, lost his life in 
a general action, which terminated in favour of 


the Romans. 


We now approach an- era in the annals of 
Sicily, in which names more familiar to us are 
brought before the public. The celebrated Ma- 
rius, flying from the persecution of Sylla, was 
nearly seized on this coast ;, and Perpenna, one of 
his’ adherents, had taken possession of the island, 


but fled on the approach of Pompcy. 


A.C. 75. Cicero was appointed questor of 
Lilybeeum ; and he had the good fortune to dis- 
cover the tomb of Archimedes, which had been 
neglected, and even forgotten, by his fellow citi- 


zens at Syracuse. 


A.C. 71. A third attempt was made to raise 
a civil war, by Spartacus, who endeavoured to 
excite the slaves to insurrection, but without 


effect. 


At this period, Sicily was governed by the 
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pretor Verres, a man distinguished for his rapa- 
city in plundering both the public and private 
buildings of their riches ; and rendered still more 
conspicuous by the flow of oratory which was ful- 
minated against him by Cicero *. Yet still he had 
his partisans in the two great cities of Syracuse 
and Messina, who refused to take part against 
him, and even expressed themselves satisfied with 
his administration. But other cities avowed their 
hatred against him by overthrowing the statues 
which had been erected to him and bis son. The 
Sicilians demanded justice from the Court of 
Rome; and, after much contest, Cicero was 
named as advocate for their cause; to whom was 
opposed the celebrated orator Hortensius. But 
the oratory of Cicero prevailed; a verdict was ob- 
tained in his favour, but by no means- adequate to 


the peculation of Verres. 


About this time commenced the civil wars, in 


which Julius Cesar, Pompey, Mark Antony, and 


* Vide ‘‘Actiones in Verrem,” by Cicero, vol.v,  Edi- 
tion of Olivetus, 
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Octavius, were engaged; and which, after the 
battle of Actium, A.C. 36, terminated in favour 
of the latter, who took the name of Augustus. 
On the decline of the Roman empire, this island 
became a prey to the Gothic and Saracenic in- 
vaders ; till the year 1038, the Normans were in- 
troduced into the island, and the investiture of 
Sicily was given by Pope Nicholas II. to Robert 


Giuiscard. 


But although each of these nations have left 
behind them vestiges of their dominion in the re- 
mains of churches, palaces, and bathis, it is not my 
intention to enter into a detail of their history. 
My tour through the island was undertaken with 
a view to admire its natural scenery, and, by cx- 
ploring its remains of antiquity, to form, in some 
degree, an impartial judgment of its ancient power 
and splendour. I shall therefore close my ac- 
count with the commencement of the Christian 
zera. This fine island passed under the dominion 
of many masters, and till a very late period 
maintained its feudal system; but by a recent 


edict, issued from the Court of Naples, the baro- 
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nial privileges and ’monopolies, so oppressive and 
injurious to the general welfare of the island, 
have been abolished; and Sicily, with its inhabi- 
tants, have been allowed their due share of the 
honours and emoluments which emanate from the 


primary seat of government at. Naples. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Tose travellers whose inclination leads them to 
visit countries which have been signalized in an- 
cient history by the Greek and Roman authors, 
and who wish that the eye alone should not 
engross the whole of the novelty, but that the 
mind should have its share of gratification, will 
naturally make themselves acquainted with those 
ancient authors, who lived nearest the era in 
which each nation flourished; and from whose 
writings they will naturally expect to derive the 


most authentic information. 


We are fortunate in finding the most ample in- 
telligence, both descriptive and historical, respect- 
ing the island of Sicily, dispersed in the volumes 
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of Thucydides, Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, and 
many other authors of inferior note; but I am 
well aware that these historical libraries cannot 
find room amongst the baggage of the tourist. 
This inconvenience is very fortunately obviated 
by finding all the most interesting and necessary 
quotations from the classic authors, collected in 
the “Sicilia Antiqua.” by Cluverius, in one folio 
volume, and illustrated with maps. Those who 
_seek further information will find it in “ Fazellus 
de rebus Siculis;” of which there are two edi- 
tions, the oldest in one folio volume, the latest 
(1753) in three folio volumes. The “ Lexicon 
Topographicum Siciliz,” in quarto, Palermo, 
1760, will prove an useful guide. “ Burigny 
Histoire Generale de la Sicile,” 2 tom. quarto, 
1745, may be added. The list of modern tourists 
is numerous; at the head of them I shall place 
the “ Viaggio per tutte le antichita della Sicilia,” 
quarto, 1781, by a native antiquary, the Prince 
of Biscari; “Voyages en Sicile,” octavo, 1789, 
by De Non; and by Riedesel, octavo, 1809. 
Previous to these, two of our own countrymen 


published their journies in Sicily. The first was 
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Brydone, in 1773; and the second was Swinburne, 
in 1790. With respect to maps I found a great 
deficiency, and the best I could procure of the 
island was a very indifferent one. I have been 
informed, however, that a fine survey has lately 
been made and published by the celebrated geo- 


grapher Zannoni. 


A CLASSICAL TOUR 


THROUGH 


ITALY. 


SICILY AND MALTA. 


From Palermo to Segeste, Trapam, Marsala, Maz- 
zara, Castel Vetrano, Sciacca, and Girgenti. 


Mowpay, March 1, 1790. I left Palermo, attended 
by the following suite: a litter, with two mules ; 
another mule, carrying a driver and half a load; 
and a third with a whole load, namely, my bed, 
kitchen furniture, and many other articles. Also, 
two other mules, for servants; and two campieri, 
as guards. For the litter and six mules I agreed 
to give two ounces a day, and to the campieri 
twelve carlini. 


To Sferra Cavallo, distant eight miles, the 
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toad is : igo: and the country eulivened by . 
numerous villas, belonging fo the nobility of 
Palermo; of which, those of the Airoldi and 
Spaccafumo families are the most conspicuous. 
Many of these buildings are magnificent; but the 
want of handsome trees, the frequency of wall 
enclosures, and the stony nature of the soil, are 
striking defects, and give them a desolate appear- 
ance. At Sferra Cavallo, or rather before, all 
population seems to cease; the road becomes 
impracticable for carriages; and a succession of 
stone walls, interspersed with the Indian fig, the 
olive, and a few other species of fruit trees, hacked 
by lofty and rocky mountains, compose the only 
scenery which the landscape affords. From this 
place to Palermo the road leads through a plain, 
bounded on either side by high mountains, among 
which, on the right, is Monte Pellegrino. I now 
reached the shore, and followed a bad track along 
the margin of the sea, amidst barren rocks, and 
over a soil so stony as to bear only a few scattered 
blades of grass, with wild plants, such as fennel 
and lilies, and occasionally a dwarf palm tree, 
In the midst of this solitary plain, exposed to the 
beating winds, a hermit has built a little cell, 
close to the side of the road. The prospect is as 
‘wild and dreary as the most zealous anchorite 
could desire. No object meets the eye but a little 
island, scarcely separated from the main land, and 
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two watch towers ; and a few fishermen are the 
only signs of population. Soon afterwards the. 
soil begins to improve, and habitations re-appear. 
Passing to the right of two petty villages, Capace 
and Torretta, the latter of which is situated amidst 
the mountains, the town of Carini appears on the 
declivity of a lofty eminence, which towers to a 
great height above it. The surrounding territory 
is well cultivated, and seems fertile. It is envi- 
roned on three sides by elevated’ mountains, and 
on the fourth open to the sea. In the vicinity was 
the site ofthe ancient Hyccara; but much nearer 
the shore, for.it is described by the early writers as 
a maritime town. It was reduced by the Athe- 
nians under Nicias, and delivered to the Seges- 
tians. At this time the celebrated courtezan, 
Lais*, was captured, and conveyed to Corinth, 


* Lais, the celebrated courtezan, daughter of Timandra, 
the mistress of Alcibiades, was born. at Hiccara, in Sicily. 
Many curious anecdotes have been recorded of her charms, 
and her mercenary habits. Demosthenes was attracted to 
Corinth by the fame of this voluptuous female ; but when he 
heard, that access to her bed was valued at three hundred 
pounds of our money, the orator departed, observing that he 
would not‘buy repentance at so dear a rate. From the ex- 
penses attending her pleasures originated the proverb, 
‘*Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” Diogenes 
the Cynic admired her charms, and was admitted to her 
favours. The success she met with at Corinth:idaced her 
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where she was sold. The events of her life are 
too well known to need recapitulation ; and, indeed, 
this city owes to her its principal celebrity, for 
it bore no distinguished part either in war or 


policy. 


I passed about two miles to the right of the 
modern town of Carini, and pursued my track, 
for there is no road, through a grove of olive trees, 
toward Cinisi. The steep acclivities on the left 
bear abundance of manna and carob trees: the 
former are excellent in their kind ; and the fruit of 
the latter, both raw and baked, is very palatable: 
Cinisi belongs to the Benedictine convent of St. 
Martino, near Palermo ; where I was kindly and 
hospitably received. The convent itself was ori- 
ginally-an ancient castle. The village near it has 
been newly built, and exhibits a neat appearance ; 
the streets being all straight and regular. Under 
the patronage of this establishment are about five 
thousand souls. Behind is a mountain called Scor- 
nabeccho, the name of the male pistacio nut tree. 


Tuesday, March 2. At daybreak I proceeded 
on my journey. The rain was heavy, and the 


to pass into Thessaly, where the women, jealous. of her 
attractions, assassinated her in the temple of Venus.—Lem- 
priere’s Dictionary. 
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wind violent ; but I hoped to reach Alcamo. In 
less than two hours I came to the river of St. Ca- 
taldo, which I found so much swelled with rain during 
the night, that an attempt to cross would have 
been attended with great danger. I had, therefore, 
the mortification of being obliged to return to my 
lodging at the convent. As the afternoon was 
fine, I availed myself of the delay to view the en- 
virons of Cinisi. During my walk, with one of 
the fathers, I gained some information respecting 
the manna plantations, which are extremely pro- 
fitable. These plantations are numerous and ex- 
tensive. Each tree, of a moderate growth, pro- 
duces the value of an ounce in gold; and the 
ground on which they best thrive is totally unfit 
for any other species of culture, being a mere bed 
of stones, By the side of each tree is its child, a 
young sucker, to succeed the parent stem ; which, 
at a certain period, is cut down. I observed, in 
the course of my perambulation, one of the ancient 
houses, built in the castellated form, with only one 

small window, and over the door way a projecting 
wall, for the purpose of annoying an assailant with 
stones, &c. Such. were once the common habi- 
tations of the country ; but, from achange of man- 
ners and Circumstances, this is, fortunately, the 
only specimen now extant. 


Wednesday, March 3. I had resolved to 
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depart, at break of day, but was again detained 
by the heavy rain. Before noon, however, I took 
‘leave of the hospitable fathers, and once more 
proceeded. The same plantations of manna trees, 
olives, and carobs, with large aloes and India figs, 
continue as far as the river of St. Cataldo. On 
the left was a range of high and rocky mountains, 
while on the right I caught a fine view of Castel- 
a-Mare, and the shore extending to Capo St. Vito. 
On reaching the river I did not experience the 
same obstruction as yesterday, but crossed it with- 
out difficulty, as well as three others, which’ oc- 
curred during my journey. These, like other 
mountain torrents, are always dangerous, and some- 
times impassable after heavy rains. The nature 
of the soil here changes, and the rocky substance 
gives place to sand. The plantations also cease, 
and are succeeded by corr and vines; but there is 
still a total want of trees, and the habitations are 
very thinly scattered. The view of the sea and 
opposite coast, however, adds some variety to this 
otherwise dreary and uninteresting scene. For 
a considerable way the road skirted the beach. At 
length I quitted it, and ascended to Alcamo, by a 
miserable track, through the open corn fields, &c. 
The town of Alcamo, of which the population 
amounts to about twelve thousand souls, presents 
an appearance of neatness, and contains some 
good buildings. It is situated under the mountain 
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St. Bonifato; which is justly characterized by 
Fazellus as “ Mons excelsus, et undique prerup- 
tus, ac in acutum surgens.” On the summit are 
the remains of a castle, built by the Saracens soon 
after their landing in Sicily. From their leader, 
Aadelcum, the town itself is said to have derived 
the name of Alcamo. 


I was hospitably received at the house of Don 
Antonio Mangione, to whom I carried a letter of 
recommendation. The fathers of:the Franciscan 
convent, who had been apprised of my arrival, 
also kindly prepared rooms for me. 


Thursday, March 4. At break of day I pro- 
ceeded, amidst corn fields, over acclivities and 
descents, without any beaten track, and through a 
deep stiff clay, rendered still more heavy by the 
late rains. But I am perfectly reconciled to my 
new mode of: conveyance, and convinced of the 
safety and sagacity of my mules. About three 
miles from Alcamo I crossed another river, of the 
same breadth, and soon afterwards caught the first 
view of the celebrated Temple of .Segeste. Its 
picturesque appearance was heightened by the sun- 
beams, which shone brightly on the building, 
while all the foreground was thrown into a deep 
shade. I afterwards lost sight of it for a time; 
but on ascending a small eminence it again burst 
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on my view in all its splendour. ‘The situation is 
truly picturesque; but although it appears more 
majestic to the eye from being placed on a barren 
knoll, without any other object to divert the at- 
tention, or detract from its grandeur, yet, on taking 
drawings, in several points of view, I lamented the 
want of trees to render the landscape more perfect 
and agreeable. It stands on a gentle eminence, 
under lofty mountains, and on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, at the foot of which rushes a narrow tor- 
rent. This structure is in a perfect state of pre- 
servation ; for the damages which it had sustained 
were repaired, by order of the King of Naples, 
under the direction of that true lover and protector 
of antiquities, the Prince of Torremuzza. It this 
operation he discovered two additional steps, 
which were before concealed under-ground. The 
inscription commemorates the reparation. 


FERDINANDI REGIS AVGVSTISSIMI] PROVIDENTIA 
RESTITVIT 
ANNO MDCCLXXXI. 


The whole number of columns amounts to 
thirty-six; each front presenting six, and each 
side, including the corner columns, fourteen. I 
took the following measurements. Length of the 
base, on which the columns rest, one hundred and 
ninety English feet; of the front, seventy-eight ; 
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the circumference of each column, twenty feet 
eight inches. The columns are all formed of round 
stones, like mill stones, placed one on the other, 
but not always of equal thickness; for in some I 
counted only ten, in others eleven, twelve, and 
thirteen. The stones composing the architrave 
are of vast size, and I noticed one which extended 
over two columns. These columns. rest on a flat 
base, and diminish gradually towards the summit. 
Three have been restored. The capitals are very 
simple, consisting of a stone rounded, and pro- 
jecting beyond the stem of the columns. As the 
junction in this part is not perfect, some have 
supposed that the building was left unfinished, and 
that the columns were intended to be fluted. 
Some other parts exhibit the same want of finish, 
particularly the steps, and the square bases, on 
which the columns rest. There is no trace of 
either roof or cell. The architecture is of the 
Doric order, adorned with trygliphs. The stone 
is yellow, and much corroded by time. On ap- 
proaching it, the sculpture appears rather rough 
and coarse; but, in a proper point of view, the 
beauty of the proportions is wonderfully striking. 
The period of its erection, as well as its dedication, 
are totally unknown. Numerous dilapidated ruins 
on the opposite hill point out the site of the anci- 
ent Segeste. Indeed the whole mountain is 
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covered with fragments of buildings and walls; 
but nothing remains entire, except a structure, 
considered as a theatre, open to the east, and com- 
manding an extensive view of the distant country 
and the sea. The style of architecture is not 
remarkable, and the stones are of a moderate size; 
but the form justifies the common opinion, that it 
was originally a theatre, though not of the best 
zra. Traces of a road leading to the city are 
still visible. 


The city of Segeste is said to have been 
founded by AEneas, when he landed in- Sicily, 
during his tedious peregrination in search of a 
new abode. It was long the rival of Selinunte. 
In the course of their struggles it recurred to the 
Athenians for aid; and when they were defeated 
under Nicias, by the Syracusans, it next invited 
the Carthaginians into Sicily. After destroying its 
rival by their assistance, it underwent the usual 
fate attending such connexions, and was subjected 
to its own allies. 


Segeste is very unfavourably situated, on 
rocky and uneven ground, surrounded by sterile 
mountains, exposed to the violence of winds, and 
without the advantage of a navigable river. Castel- 
a-Mare is generally considered as the emporium 
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of the Segestians; but its distance from their tity 
must have subjected them to great inconvenience. 


Having secured a lodging on the spot, in a 
Masseria belonging to the Barone Lamia, of Tra- 
pani, I enjoyed an opportunity of examining the 
beautiful Temple, which gives consequence to 
these remains in every point of view. From its 
insulated and solitary situation, it forms a most 
picturesque and interesting object. 


Friday, March 5. This morning I felt the 
truth of my former observation respecting the 
bleak and exposed situation of Segeste. From 
the violence of the wind and rain, I despaired of 
being able to quit my lonely abode this whole day. 
At eleven o'clock, however, I ordered my equi- 
page to be prepared, and proceeded on my jour- 
ney, though I momentarily expected that the 
wind would overset my litter. After I quitted 
Segeste its fury abated, and in seven hours I 
safely reached Trapani. Nature, perhaps, seldom 
formed, or imagination conceived a more bleak and 
dreary scene, than the interval between Segeste and: 
Trapani. An open, extensive country; hilly, rather 
than mountainous; for the most part totally un- 
cultivated; and with no other marks. of popu- 
lation, than a few scattered dwellings, and some 
herds of goats, accompanied by their rastic keepers. 
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Saturday, March 6. My stay at Trapani, the 
site of the ancient Drepanum", is chiefly rendered 
interesting by the poetical celebrity which it owes 
to Virgil. On this shore éneas landed after the 
destruction of Troy, and here lost his father 
Anchises. 


«‘ Hine Drepani me portus et illetabilis ora 
Accipit. Huc, pelagi tot tempestatibus actus, 
Heu! genitorem, omnis cure casusque levamen, 
Amitto Anchisen.” 


The following year after his departure from 
Carthage, he is enveloped in darkness and tem- 
pest; and by the advice of a pilot Palinurus, 
makes for this, shore. 


*« Et vespere ab atro 
Consurgunt venti; atque in nubem cogitur aér. 
Nec nos obniti contra, nec tendere tantum, 
Sufficimus : superat quoniam fortuna sequamur ; 
Quoque vocat, vertamus iter. Nec littora longe 
Fida reor fraterna Erycis, poértusque Sicanos.” 


* Drepanum.—This town is distant from Lilybeum 
about a hundred and twenty stadia; and both on account of 
its commodious situation, as well as for the excellence of the 
harbour, had always been considered, by the Carthaginians, 
as a place of the last importance, and was gtarded by them 
with the greatest care.——Polybius, b. i. c. 4. 
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See! from the west what thwarting winds arise! 
How in one cloud are gather'd half the skied! 
In vain our course we labour to maintain, _ | 
é end, struggling, work against the storm in vain. 
Let us, since fortune mocks our toil, obey, | 
And speed our voyage where she points the way : 
For not far distant lies the realm that bore 
Your brother Eryx, the Sicilian shore. 
ZEN, book v. 





To this advice of Palinurus A‘neas replies :—_ 


« An sit mihi gratior ulla, 
Quoque magis fessas optem dimittere naves ; 
Quam. que Dardanium tellus mihi servat Acestem, 
Et patris Anchise gremio’complectitur ossa.” 


Oh! ;to what dearer land can I retreat ? 
There I may rig again my shatter'd fleet. 
‘That land my father’s sacred dust contains, 
And there ey Trojan friend, Acestes, reigns. 


After being welcomed by their countryman, 
Acestes, and refreshing themselves with rest, 
/Eneas thus addresses his companions :-— 


*“* Annuus exactis completur mensibus orbis ; 
Ex quo relliquias divinique ossa parentis © 

_ Condidimus ee meoestasque sacravimus ares. 
J pmque dies, ni fallor, adest.”” | 


Now the fall circle of the year run pound: 

‘Since we a Bspos'd my sire in foreign: ground, | 

_ Rais’d verdant altars to the PBN: baat See one = 
VOL. VI. er ee 
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And paid all funeral honours to the dead ; 
And now the fatalday is just return’d. 


The poet then describes the sacrifices at the 
tomb of Anchises, and the games celebrated to 
honour his memory. The Jsola d’ Asinello ap- 
pears to be the rock alluded to in these lines. 


*¢ Est procul in pelago saxum, spumantia contra 
Littora; quod tumidis submersum tunditur olim 
Fluctibus, hyberni condunt ibi sidera Cori: 
Tranquillo silet, immot&que attollitur und& 
Campus, et apricis statio tutissima mergis. 

Hic viridem Aineas frondenti ex ilice metam 
Constituit, signum nautis, pater: unde reverti 
Scirent, et longos ubi circumflectere cursus.” 


Far in the main a rock advances o’er 

The level tides, and fronts the foamy shore, 
That hid beneath the rolling ocean lies, 

When the black storms involve the starry skies ; 
But in a calm its lofty head displays, 

To rest the birds who wing the spacious seas, 
Here the great hero fix'd an oaken bough, 

A mark, that nodded o'er the cragged brow, 

To teach the train to steer the backward way, 
And fetch a shorter circle round the sea. 


The place for the foot race must also have 
been near the base of Mons Eryx, now St. Giu- 


liano, as there is no other rising ground in the 
vicinity. 
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“¢ Hoc pius Auneas misso certamine tendit 
Gramineum in campum, quem collibus undique eurvis 
Cingebant sylvee: mediaque in valle theatri 
Circus erat.” 


This contest o’er, with thousands in his train, 
Mov'd the great hero to a spacious plain, 
High hills the verdant theatre surround, 

And waving woods the mighty circuit crown’d. 


These solemnities were interrupted by a ca- 
tastrophe, which threatened to frustrate all the 
Jabours of the Trojan hero. While the warriors 
were engaged in the games, the women, by a 
sudden impulse of despair, which the poet as- 
cribes to the instigation of Juno, set fire to the 
fleet ; but all the ships, except four, were saved by 
Jupiter, at the prayer of Atneas. On his depar- 
ture, the hero founded a city on the spot, and 
consigned the government of it to Acestes. 


** Interea Atneas urbem designat aratro, 
Sortiturque domos: hoc Ilium, et hec loca Troje 
Kisse Jubet. Gaudet regno Trojanus Acestes, 
Indicitque forum, et patribus dat jura vocatis 
Tum vicina astris Erycino in vertice sedes 
Fundatur Veneri Idalie ; tumuloque sacerdos, 
Ait lucus lat® sacer additur Anchiszo.” 


The prince then drew a city on the plain; 
Next he agsign’d the dwellings to the train ; 
Now a dew Ilion in Trinacria rose, 

And a new Simois and Scamander flows. 
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Well pleas’d, Acestes took the sov’reign sway : 
Th’ adopted subjects their new prince obey. 
The king conven'd the peers around, and sate 
To frame new laws, and regulate the state. 
To Venus’ name they bid a temple rise 

From Eryx’ top, high tow'ring to the skies. 
And next a priest and ample grove were made, 
For ever sacred to Anchises’ shade. 


Mons Eryx*, here mentioned, is now known 
by the name of Monte di Trapani, or Monte St. 
Giuliano. It is reckoned one of the highest 
mountains in Sicily, and the summit is seldom 
free from clouds. It is five miles distant from 
Trapani. The temple itself, from which the god- 
dess derived the title of Venus Erycinat, was 
long afterwards celebrated for its riches and splen- 


* The mountain Eryx is situated on that part of the 
Sicilian coast which looks toward Italy, between Drepanum | 
and Panormus; but lies nearest to the former of these cities, 
and is most difficult of access on,that side. It is the largest 
of the mountains of Sicily, Aitna alone excepted. On the 
top, which is a level plain, stands a temple dedicated to 
Erycinian Venus, which, in splendour, wealth, and beauty, is 
acknowledged to be far superior to all the other temples of 
the island. Below the summit lies the town, the ascent to 
which i is very long and difficult.— - Polybius, i i. 5. ai: 


re ‘Blian, j in his werk “De Natura. Animeliam,” men- 
tions several circumstances relating to this femple,—Lib, iv. 
2, and lib. x. 50.. 
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dour. I was prevented from ascending to the 
summit, by the uncommon badness of the weather. 
But the only remains of antiquity still extant are 
afew large stones, which were part of the sub- 
structions of an ancient building; and a well said 
to have been sacred to the presiding divinity. At 
the foot of the eminence is a large convent and 
church of Carmelites, where the miraculous Ma- 
donna di Trapana is preserved. Nothing can be 
more dreary than the situation of Trapana, sur- 
rounded by a large space of ground, laid out in 
salt beds and a flat extensive beach, without gar- 
dens, and even scarcely the appearance of a vege- 
table. The inhabitants are also indebted to an 
aqueduct for their supply of fresh water. Yet 
with all these disadvantages the place carries on a 
brisk trade in salt and coral, and maintains a con- 
siderable tunny fishery. Here are also some inge- 
nious artists, who fabricate tolerable cameos out 
of the various species of shells. found on the 
coast. 


Sunday, March 7. After waiting some time 
in the expectation that the weather would clear 
up, and finding it impossible to ascend the moun- 
tain, I departed for Marsala, which I reached 
im less than seven hours. The roads were ren- 
dered much Worse, and the rivers and brooks 
swollen by the late heavy rains. Leaving the 
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village of Paceco to the left, I pursued my track 
through an open country, cultivated with corn, 
and a few scattered fruit trees. On my approach 
to Marsala I observed some vineyards, and many 
tall palms, and the country more abundant in 
trees; but not one agreeable point of view pre- 
sented itself between the two cities. The island 
of Pantaleone, about five miles from Marsala, 
towards Trapani, deserves notice, as the site of 
the ancient city of Motya, celebrated in the wars 
between the Carthaginians and the Syracusans. 
In the year 397 before Christ, it was taken by 
Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse, who laid siege 
to it with an army of eighty thousand foot and 
three thousand horse. ‘The inhabitants, supported 
by Imilcon, made a most vigorous defence; but 
the Carthaginian general was so terrified with the 
effects of the engine, called the catapulta, then a 
new invention, that he retired to Africa. The be- 
sieged, in their turn, also practised new methods 
of annoying the assailants, but were unable te 
baffle superior force, directed, perhaps, with supe- 
rior skill. This island is so near the main land, 
that a communication was formed with it. This 
space of ground is so small, that I could scarcely 
imagine it to have been the seat of so rich and 
powerful a city; yet it corresponds so exactly 
with the description of Diodorus, as to leave no 
doubt that this was the real situation of Motya. 


It now contains only one farm-house ; - and before 
it was cultivated, I was informed that the ruins of 
the ancient walls were yet to be traced. . Fazel- 
lus, and other Sicilian authors, have fallen into a 
gross error in placing Motya on the Isola delle 
Femmine, near Capo Gallo. At Marsala I was 
hospitably received and lodged, in the house of 
the Baron dAnna; to whom I carried a letter of 
recommendation. | 


Monday, March 8. The present city of Mar- 
sala occupies a part of the ground on which stood 
the ancient Lilybeum, one of the strongest. places 
in Sicily. It gave its name to one of the three 
promontories*, namely, the western, now called 


_ * The whole of Sicily, in its situation, bears the same 
respect to Italy as the Peloponnesus does to the rest of 
Greece. But in this they are different; that the one is an 
island, separated from the continent by a narrow sea; the 
other a peninsula, the approach to which lies along a small 
neck of land. The form of Sicily is triangular; and the 
angles are so many promontories. The first, inclining to 
the south, and extending into the Sicilian sea, is called 
-Pachynus.. The second named Pelorus, and standing to the 
north, bounds the straits upon the western side; anid is dis- 
tant from Italy about twelve miles stadia.. The third, which 
‘is the western promontory, called Lilybeum, stands opposite 
‘to the shere of. Africa, and lies comrmodious for passing. over 
to. those promoatories, which we before. have mentioned, : 
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aape Boeo,. which -is nearly opposite the coast:-of 
Africa... The distance,: however, is calculated: to 
be above a hundred miles;.so that there will -:be 
little need to combat the account: of Strabo, and 
other ancient as well as modern writers, that the 


being distant from them about a thousand stadia. It also 
divides the seas of Africa and Sardinia. 


«¢ Adjoining to this last promontory was a city of the 
same name, which the Romans were now preparing to 
besiege. It was secured by a wall and ditch, of a very un- 
common strength and depth, and by standing lakes, that 
were filled by the waters of the sea; and as the passage to 
the harbour lay over these, it was not to be entered without 
the greatest hazard, by those that were acquainted with the 
ground.”—Hampton’s Polybwus, i. 3. 


With regard to the difficulty of entering the port of Lily- 
beum, Polybius observes :—~ 


«The Rhodian was encouraged in this bold attempt, by 
his perfect knowledge of the coast, which taught him in 
what manner he might best avoid the banks of sand that lay 
at the entrance of the harbour, For this purpose, having 
first gained the open sea, he from thence held on his course, 
as if he had sailed from Italy; taking care to keep a certain 
tower, that stood upon the shore, in a line so direct and 
even with his prow, that it covered from his view the other 
towers, which looked towards tht coast of Africa, And this, 
indeed, was the only rotite by which a vessel, sailing before 
the wind, could gain the port in, safety —i, 4, 
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goast of Africa has been plainly descried from 
hence without the aid of telescopes. Marsala is 
finely situated, commanding a noble and extensive 
view of the sea, diversified with the three islands of 
Maretimo, Levanzo, and Favignano, and enjoying 
a delicious air; but the environs are dreary, from 
the stony nature of the soil, and the want of trees 
and shade. The ancient city, according to the 
opinion of so able a judge as Polybius, derived its 
chief strength from the deep ditches which 
bounded it on the eastern and western sides. 
Those to the west remain tolerably perfect, and 
may be traced to the sea, which apparently flowed 
into them. These artificial defences covered the 
place on three sides towards the land, and the 
fourth was open towards the sea. Of this once 
splendid and powerful city few other monuments 
remain, to attest its pristine grandeur. Indeed the 
only pieces of antiquity are a grotto, under the 
church of St. Giovanni, called the Sibyll’s cave, 
in the midst of which rises a spring of water; the 
remains of acircular pavement ; and some antique 
paintings. To these we may add, a few scattered 
inscriptions, and a fine alabaster vase, in the pos- 
session of Conte Grignano. There is a large 
church, cut out of the rock, called the MMJadonna 
della Grotta, with some paintings on the walls, 
which are ascribed to the early ages of Christia- 
nity. Near this are immense underground quar- 
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ries of stone, extending many milcs. The steeple 
of the church called the Carmine deserves atten- 
tion, on account of a striking peculiarity, of which 
the cause has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 
On ringing the bell, the whole fabric vibrates to a 
degree that is sensible to the eye; for as the 
steeple is separated only a few inches from the wall 
of the church, I distinctly saw the motion. As 
the building is low, the effect is not dangerous, 
though it produces the momentary wunpression of 
an earthquake. ‘The port, which is at a short dis- 
tance to the west of the town, is very capaciou> 
and noble. During the reign of Charles the Fifth, 
the entrance was stopped, to prevent the ingress 
of pirates, by whom, from its vicinity to Alrica, it 
was much infested. The Saracen appellation, 
which superseded the ancient name of Lilybeum, 
was Marset Allah, or the Port of God: at present 
it is called Lo Stagnone, from its similarity to a 
stagnant piece of water. ‘The approach is ren- 
dered dangerous by sunk rocks, to which Virgil 
thus alludes :— 


Et vada dura lego saxis Lilybeia cecis. 
And another author :— 


Exterrensque rates Lilybwia cautibus aspris 
Eminet ad zephyrum Lilybe. 
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Marsala is a handsome and populous city. 
The cathedral is adorned with sixteen very fine 
marble columns, each formed of a single block. 
The great Thomas 4 Becket, our countryman, has 
the honour of being the patron saint of the city. 


Tuesday, March 9. At break of day I left 
Marsala, and in four hours arrived at Mazzara, 
another town on the sea coast. The first and last 
parts of the road were rough and stony. Great 
part of the tract ran through an open and uncul- 
tivated country, abounding in dwarf palm trees, 
and various aromatic shrubs, particularly rose- 
mary. ‘The territory of Marsala produces good 
wines, many of which are exported to England ; 
they are strong, improve by the transport, and 
preserve their spirit and flavour many years. A 
vessel is now lading for Liverpool. This district 
also produces the Soda plant, which is sown in 
March, and gathered and burnt in August. This 
article is very profitable. 


Although Mazzarum, from which Mazzara 
derived its origin, made no conspicuous figure in 
the wars of the Greeks, Carthaginians, and Sici- 
lians, there is no reason to doubt its antiquity; for 
it is mentioned by carly historians, and many 
vestiges of a distant age are found in the vicinity. 
From a passage of Diodorus, it is supposed to 
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have been the emporium of Selinunte, on which 
republic it was dependent. He observes, “ Han- 
nibal having collected the troops of the ASgestans 
and other allies, breaking up his camp from Lily- 
beum, directed his march towards Selinunte. 
When he came to the river Mazzara, he took the 
emporium, situated there, at the first assault.” 
The present city appears to have occupied the 
same spot, for it is built on the margin of the 
river, which forms a small port under its walls. 
It now contains no object to detain a traveller. I 
observed three ancient sarcophagi in the cathedral. 
One, though much injured by time, displays con- 
siderable merit with regard to sculpture; but the 
other two are far inferior. Over the door is an 
equestrian figure of King Ruggiero, with a Turk 
prostrate under his horse’s feet. In different parts 
of the city are broken fragments of granite co- 
luamns, and a few scattered inscriptions. The city 
itself does not deserve notice: it is not very popu- 
lous, and the inhabitants are of the middling 
class. 


After dinner I departed; and continued to 
traverse the same kind of open, stony country, to 
Campo Bello. I had time to visit the stone 
quarries in the neighbourhood of that place, 
which merit attention, as the source’ from whence 
the Selinuntines probably drew the material used 
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in the construction of their noble temples. Nume- 
rous fragments of extraordinary size are scattered 
about near the quarries ; and two columns remain, 
rounded, and hollowed out of the native rock, 
but still adhering by their bases. One measured 
thirty-six feet in circumference, the other thirty- 
three; their height is about nine feet. By 
means of a letter, which the servant of the Barone 
d’Anna procured me at Mazzara, I obtained a 
very good lodging at a casino, belonging to the 
Principe Villarosata. 


Wednesday, March 10. Early in the morning 
I quitted Campo Bello, and for some miles found 
the soil and aspect the same. I then passed into 
a rich country, producing corn, olives, vines, 
almonds, &c. and enlivened with many fine pine 
trees. Afterwards I again traversed some wild 
uncultivated plains, and reached the Marinella of 
Castel Vetrano. Except in a few places, I found 
the road tolerably good. I crossed only one river, 
on the bank of which was a grove of the finest 
orange trees. From the badness of the weather I 
was obliged to make a considerable circuit, in 
order to gain my intended quarters; which, by 
the kindness of the owner, were ready for my re- 
ception, and a supply provided of wine, and every 
other necessary, Soon after my arrival, he came, 
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himself, and spent the day with me, loading mc 
with unaffected civilities and obliging attentions. 


Being acquainted with the situation of Seli- 
nunte, at the distance of many miles I descried 
its remains, vulgarly called the Pilert del Castel 
Vetreno. These consist of three temples, facing 
east and west, all in the most dilapidated state, 
yet magnificent even in ruin. I was amazed on 
beholding these vast masses of stone, and on con- 
sidcring the power and knowledge necessary to raise 
them to the extraordinary height which the pro- 
portions of the temples required. 


The outermost temple, towards the north, is of 
the old Doric order, with fluted columns and bases. 
The middle temple is the smallest, and of the same 
order; the columns fluted, but without bases. It 
appears to have been ornamented with the same 
number of columns as the temple of Segeste, 
namely, six in front, and fourteen at the sides, 
including those at the angles; in all thirty-six. 
The circumference of each column is about eigh- 
teen feet, and the intercolumniations about ten. 
The other temple, towards the south, is by far the 
largest and the most stupendous fabric I have hither- 
to beheld. A few stems of the columns are stand- 
ing, and one nearly of the original height. In the 
eastern front are the remains of two fluted columns, 
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but all the rest are plain. Hence I conclude, that’ 
this edifice was Jeft in an unfinished state, and that 
the rest of the columns were also intended to be 
fluted. On the western front is an excavation, by 
which two steps have been discovered. Between 
the last step and the plane on which the columns 
rest, without bases, is a considerable space. I am 
not architect enough to delineate the plan of these 
temples ; such is the confusion of capitals, archi- 
traves, columns, &c. scattered on the ground. 
These three temples are situated on an eminence, 
opposite the ancient city, and in the interval 
between was the port, now choked up; and as 
there are no fragments of any other building what- 
ever, it appears evident that they were at a consi- 
derable distance from the place itself. The cir- 
cumference of the walls is casily traced, by the 
fragments still extant on the opposite hill, where 
the guard tower, called Torre deli Puici, is built. 
The remains of three other temples, of the old 
Doric order, with fluted columns, arc here visible. 
They are of different sizes, and inferior in magni- 
tude to those already mentioned. The middle 
temple is the largest, and most elevated. Two 
have four steps, including the plane on which the 
columns rest, without bases; the third appears to 
have had no step, if we may judge from an exca- 
vation made on the west front. Amidst the ruins 
of this temple I observed the most perfect capital 
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I had yet seen. Round the summit of the column, 
where it unites with the capital, or rather round 
the bottom of the capital, are three rims, very 
neatly cut. The columns on one side of the middle 
temple, from north to south, lie on the ground in 
such regular order, that I am inclined to believe 
their fall was occasioned by an earthquake. 


From history we learn that Selinunte, the rival 
republic of Segeste, was destroyed by Hannibal, the 
Carthaginian general. It was afterwards rebuilt, 
and recovered its former splendour; but in thie 
year 268 A. C. it was retaken by the same enemies, 
and the inhabitants transferred to Lilybeum. In 
later times it was ruined by the Saracens, who 
landed here April 15, A. D. 827. They destroyed 
all the inhabitants, and gave to the city the new 
name of Beldel Braghit, which signifies Zerra delle 
Puici, or the land of fleas. 


This anecdote, and the derivation of the name, 
which had, by different-writers, been deduced from 
Pollux, Polluce, &c., have been brought to light by 
the Arabic Code, lately published at Palermo*. 


* This’ publication, consisting of three or four large 
querto volumes, was in the course of printing during my re- 
sidence in Sicily, and was eagerly bought up and read; it 
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If we may judge of its former population by the 
extent of its walls, I should deem it by no means 
large; but the remains of stones, bricks, wells, 
&c., for a considerable distance without, seem to 
imply that the suburbs were considerable. Near 
the euard tower are two large vaults, built of mas- 
sive stones. 


‘The ancient name, Selinus, is said to have been 
derived from the Greek word Servo, signifying 
apium, parsley-*; of which Fazellus says the soil 
produced much in his time. It was built by the 
inhabitants of Megara, who were settled in the 
country between Syracusa and Leontium, now Len- 
tin. Thucydides says, “ the Megarans, who are 
also called Hyblenses, an hundred years after their 
city Megara was founded, sent hither Pammilus, 
and founded Selinunte.” And Strabo confirms his 


appeared to throw great light on the history of the island 
during the dominion of the Saracens ; but shortly after my 
departure it was fully proved to be in a great measure a li_ 
terary fabrication, It bears for title, ‘* Codice Diplomatico 
di Sicilia sotto i] governo degli Arabi.” Palermo, 1739, 
&e. 

* ** Urbi fluvioque etiam i!iam, ad occidentem preter Ia- 
benti Selindntis veteres nomen indiderunt ab apio, quocir- 
cum positus ager etate etiam me’ plurimum abundat.” 
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testimony. Virgil mentions it in his description 
of the voyage of Aineas along this coast, and gives 
it the epithet of palmosa, which it does not at pre- 
gent merit. 


Teque datis linquo ventis, palmosa Selinds : 
Et vada dura lego saxis Lilybeia czxcis. 


Friday, March 12. The badness of the weather 
prevented me from continuing my drawings, obser- 
vations, and measurements ; and being engaged to 
dine with my kind host at Castel Vetrano, I with 
regret took leave of these venerable and magni- 
ficent relics, which I confess gave me more pleasure 
than the perfect and well-preserved Temple of Se- 
geste. For this it is easy to account. Works of 
architecture, as well as statuary, when executed 
with just proportions, lose their apparent magni- 
tude in their symmetry and harmony, as has been 
felt by every one who has viewed the church of 
St. Peter, at Rome, and the figure of Apollo in the 
Vatican. Such is likewise the case with the Temple 
of Segeste. But amidst the ruins of Selinunte the 
eye wanders with astonishment over the huge 
masses, scattered on the ground in the wildest con- 
fusion ; and the painter may find an almost inex- 
haustible variety of subjects to employ his pencil in 
these remains, which are the most gigantic and 
picturesque I lave ever seen. In proof of their 
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magnitude one instance may suffice. On the 
ground, at some distance from the temples, is a 
stone, twenty-six feet in length, which, from its” 
form, was probably intended as part of the archi- 
trave of the largest temple. 


Castel Vetrano is a considerable town, though 
at present it contains not above a third part of its 
former population. Here is little to attract the 
attention of a stranger. An old rusty armoury of 
the Dukes of Terranova; a fine marble sarcophagus, 
brought from Spain, now in the church of St. Do- 
minica ; and a statue of St. John, by Gagini, in the 
church of St. Giovanni, of considerable merit, but 
much injured in its appearance by colouring and 
gilding ; these were all the curiosities which a native 
of the place, however partial to his own soil, thought 
worthy of being shewn. 


The view from Castel Vetrano is very fine. 
The eye glances over the whole plain, bounded by 
the sea, and rests on the ruins and temples at Seli- 
nunte, while the variety of fruit-trees, and the gene- 
ral cultivation, exhibit the appearance of a conti- 
nued garden. The soil is highly productive, and 
the wines are esteemed among the best in Sicily. 
I tasted several sorts, which were all good; but 
that called Capriata is excellent. Towards the 
north, beyond Castel Vetrano, are many towns and 
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villages ; among which I distinguished Salemi, St. 
Ninfa, and Partanna, as‘well as many others. Not 
far from the last stood the ancient and strong city 
of Entella. The site of Salemi was also occupied 
by the ancient Halycia. On the derivation of the 
word Salemi, Cluverius and others have hazarded 
many curious conjectures; but from the Saracen 
Code it appears that the ancient appellation of 
Halica, or Halycia, was superseded by that of Sa- 
leiman, the name of the beloved son of Ahsed Ben 
Forad, the Saracen general, who died at the siege 
and capture of the place, March 25, $28. 


Saturday, March 13. arly in the morning I 
left Castel Vetrano, and proceeded on my journey 
to Memfri, a petty village belonging to the Duke 
of Monteleone. In my way was the river Belice, 
anciently Hypsa, the largest I had yet crossed ; but 
I fortunately found a bridge. The first part of the 
road ran through a rich enclosed country, and 
afterwards through an open uncultivated tract, 
abounding in cork trees. Near Memfri, the pro- 
duce is chiefly corn, and soine soda; which, since 
the late tumults in France, does not find a market. 
I was hospitably received at Memfri by the Segre- 
tario and Vicario of the place. After partaking 
of their fare, I proceeded to Sciacca, where I ar- 
rived in three hours. The country was chiefly 
open, and cultivated with corn. 
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Sunday, March 14, At Sciacca my lodging 
was very pleasant. I was admitted into the Fran- 
ciscan convent, without the town, and from my 
windows enjoyed a delightful view of the sea, and 
the coast towards Girgenti. 


Sciacca is agreeably situated on an eminence 
above the sea. The environs are varied, and well 
cultivated,and the mountain of St. Calogero appears 
to advantage, heightening the general effect of the 
landscape. This place carries on a considerable 
trade in corn, being one of the caricatori of Sicily, 
and maintains a productive anchovy fishery. It 
was once commanded by two old baronial castles ; 
and the circuit of the walls is about three miles. 
In the time of the Greeks it was dependent on the 
republic of Selinunte, and known by the name of 
Aqua, or Therme Selinuntig. I do not, however, 
imagine it was then a city, as no fragments of an- 
tiquity are extant. But it was, ‘probably, fre- 
quented and celebrated, as in recent periods, for its 
medicinal springs and vapour baths, which are very 
powerful and efficacious. The springs at the foot 
of the mountain, and those near the town, are of 
two kinds: one, a sulphureous boiling water, like 
that in the neighbourhood of Naples; the other, 
called Aqua Santa, is tepid and purgative. But the 
most celebrated baths are those of St. Calogero, 
on the summit of the mountain, three miles distant 
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from Sciacca. Here is a handsome church and 
several buildings, for the accommodation of those 
who use the baths, and of the hermits, who attend 
the patients. The baths at present in vogue are 
supposed to be the same which were known to the 
ancients, and ascribed to Dedalus. They corre- 
spond with the description given by Diodorus’ 
“ At Dedalus apud Cocalum ac Sicanos, multum 
temporis consumit, et apud omnes, ob artis excel- 
lentiam, in-magna fuit auctoritate, et honore sin- 
gulari. Ediditque opera nonnulla hic, que ad 
hanc usque diem permanent. Specum in Selinun- 
tiorum finibus adornavit, in quo vaporem a subter- 
raneo isthic igne exzestuantem, tam dextre excepit, 
ut tenero sensim calore sudor eliciatur, et cum vo- 
luptate quadam in ibi versantium corpora paullatim 
sine ulla fervoris molestia curentur.” Seats for 
the patients are cut round the cavern, and appear 
to be the workmanship of remote times; and letters 
have been traced, indicating inscriptions, but in 
what language has not yet been ascertained. 


On opening the door a strong vapour and 
thick smoke issue forth, like the blast of hot wind 
from bellows. I entered for some paces, but the 
violence of the heat forced me to retire; as I did 
not chuse to risk the consequences of being thrown 
into a profuse sweat, which is the effect almost 
instantaneously produced on those who remain 
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but a short time. The cause is obvious. The 
mountain is full of cavities, which are the seat of 
subterranean fire, as is evident from the hot springs 
flowing at its foot. The vapour and smoke are, 
therefore, the rarified particles of the fluid, which 
find a vent through the perforations leading into 
this cavern. In digging the foundations of a ma- 
gazine, many sepulchres excavated in the rock 
have been discovered, which may possibly have 
been formed by the Saracens, during theit posses: 
sion of Sciacca. 


Monday, March 15. Left Sciacca, and in six 
hours and a half reached Cattolica. In my way I 
passed by fords over three large rivers ; the. Ver-. 
dura, Macasoli, and Platani, anciently called the 
Sossius, the Isburus, and the Halycus. Near the 
banks of the last, not far from Campo Bianco, was 
situated the very ancient city of Heraclea, or Minoa. 
The last and most early appellation was derived 
from King Minos, according to a passage of Hera- 
clides. ‘ Minoa, Siciliz urbs Macara dicta est, 
postea Minos, quum Deedalus audisset illo magna, 
classe, accessisse, adscendens fluvium Lycum, e4 
urbe potitus est, superatisque barbaris, suum illi 
nomen imposuit : et Creticis Jegibus rempublicam 
firmavit.” Another passage, from Diodorus, shews 
how the name of Minoa was superseded by that 
of Heraclea, from the Heraclides, descendants of 
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Hercules. “ Accepta tandem Erix conditione, 11 
certamen descendit ; sed victus regionis possessionc 
exuitur. Quem Hercules interim ut depositum 
incolis ad usum fructuum concedit; dum ex se na- 
torum, aliquis eam repeteret. Id quod postmodum 
evenit. Post multas enim etates Doricus Lace- 
dzmonius in Siciliam profectus, recuperata ditione 
avita Heracleam ibi extruxit, que subditis incre- 
mentis amplificata, invidiam Carthaginiensibus in- 
jecit, etynetum, ne quando supra Carthaginem in- 
valescens principatum penisadimeret. Ideo mag- 
nis coplis aggressi, vi tandem captam, funditus di- 
ruerunt.” It is afterwards mentioned as a colony 
of the Selinuntines ; and is noticed in the oration 
of Cicero against Verres. 


Being informed by the inhabitants of the 
country, that the only visible traces of this ancient 
place consist merely of a few scattered bricks and 
stones, and finding the report confirmed by the 
Itinerary of the Prince of Biscaris, I did not visit 
the spot. In the time of Fazellus, an aqueduct 
and other remains were éxtant. 


‘On the summit of a very lofty mountain, be- 
fore I crossed the Verdura, I observed Calta Bel- 
lotta, near which was the site of the ancient Tri- 
cala, thus described by Diodorus. “ Castellum 
autem inde nomen Tricala habere aiunt, quod in 
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se roa xara, id est, tria pulchra, contineat: pri- 
mum enim aquis fontanis eximiz dulcedinis abun- 
dat; dein agros habet adjacentes vinetorum olive- 
torumque plantationi, ac frugum culture mirum in 
modum idoneos: tertio locus tam firmus est, nihil 
supra: utpote magna rupe, atque inexpugnabili, a 
natura, extructus.” It was also a post of some 


consequence in the Servile war: “ Servili vastata 
Triocala bello.” 


The principal part of the road runs near the 
sea, and much of it even skirts the beach. The 
country is little cultivated, and almost in a state 
of nature, except the plains watered by the rivers. 
After crossing the Platani, I left the coast to the 
right, and directed my course to Cattolica, a small 
town, pleasantly situated amidst the mountains, 
and belonging to the prince of the same name. I 
was very hospitably received by the Barone de 
Borzellino, to whom I carried a letter of recommen- 
dation. The new church, which is not yet finished, 
is a far more handsome structure than I expected 
to find in a remote recess of the mountains. Here 
is a convent of nuns, who are skilful in painting 
flowers in enamel. “At a short distance from the 
town are some sulphur works. ‘The substance of 
the mountains is a shirting stone, like alabaster, 
of which the inhabitants make gess and lime. 
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sued my track amidst the mountains, till in five 
hours and a half I reached Girgenti. The moun- 
tains round Cattolica, and as far as Girgenti, are 
well cultivated, almost to their summits: the soil 
appears fertile, but the number of habitations is by 
no means proportionate to the quantity of ground 
which is tilled. I crossed one river before I 
reached that of Girgenti, the ancient Agragas, over 
which a fine bridge is thrown. I took up my 
lodging at the Convent of Capuchins, without the 
town, in order to be near the ruins of the old city. 
The Franciscan Convent of 8. Nicolo is still nearer, 
and would have been preferable, but it has been 


suppressed. 


GIRGENTI is justly esteemed one of the objects 
which most worthily deserve the attention of every 
traveller in Sicily ; as well from the distinguished 
part it bore in the wars between the Romans and 
Carthaginians in this island, as from the noble 
remains of pristine grandeur and magnificence still 
existing. It is mentioned by the classic writers, 
under the names of Acragas and Agrigentum ; the 
former is the appellation of the river which flows 
on the western part of the city, now called Drago. 
To the east its territory is washed by two other 
rivers, the Ruscello and Hypsa. Its foundation is 
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thus stated by Thucydides: “ Gelam Antiphemus 
e Rhodo, et Entimus e Cret4, ducentes colonos, 
communi opera condiderunt Anno xLv. postquam 
Syracuse condite. Anno vero prope CVIII. a sue 
urbis primordio, Gelenses Acragantem condiderunt, 
a flumine denominantes urbem.” Atlian mentions 
that the river Acragas had attained the honours of 
divinity, being worshipped under the form of @ 
beautiful boy. ‘“ Acragantini cognominem urbi 
fluvium, speciosi pueri forma, effingentes illi sacri- 
ficant.” 


Polybius thus describes its state and peculiari- 
ties in his time: book ix. extract 5. 


*“ Agrigentum excels almost all other cities, 
not only in the advantages that have been men- 
tioned, but in strength likewise, and especially in 
ornament and beauty. Situated at the distance of 
only eighteen stadia from the sea, it possesses all 
the conveniences which the sea procures. The 
_whole circuit of the city is rendered uncommonly 
strong, both by nature and art ; for the walls are 
built upon a rock, which, partly by nature, and 
partly from the Jabour of art, is very steep and 
broken. It is surrounded also by rivers on different 
sides. On the.side towards the south, by a river of 
the same name as the city; and on the west and 
south-west, by that which is called the Hypsas: 
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The citadel, which stands upon a hill on the north- 
west side, is secured all round the outside by a 
deep and inaccessiblc valley; and has one way 
only by which it may be entered from the city. 
On the summit of the hill is a temple, dedicated to 
Minerva, and another to Jupiter Atabyrius*, as at 
Rhodes. For as the Agrigentines were a colony 
from Rhodes, they gave to this deity, not impro- 
perly, the Same appellation by which he was dis- 
tinguished in the island from which they came. 
The city also itself, which is in all respects mag- 
“nificent, is adorned with porticos and temples. 
Among these, the temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
though not finished, indeed, with great splendour, 
is equal in size and in design to any of the temples 
of Greece.” | 


According to Diodorus, four hundred and six 
years before Christ, it drew on itself the enmity of 
the Carthaginians, by refusing to embrace their 
alliance, or even to remain neuter. It was accord- 
ingly besieged by their generals Hannibal and. 
Hamilcar. The former, with many of his troops, 
died of a pestilential disorder, derived from the 
putrid effluvia of the tombs, which were opened 


* Atabyris, a mountain in Rhodes, where Jupiter had a 
temple, whence he was sirnamed Atabyrius—-Lempriere. — - 
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and destroyed for the sake of the stone. But from 
want of timely assistance, and scarcity of provisi- 
ons, the Agrigentines were obliged to abandon 
their city, and fly for protection to Gela; from 
whence they were transferred to the city of the 
Leontines, which was allotted to them by the re- 
public of Syracuse. | 


Previous to this siege, which lgsted eight 
years, we find, from Diodorus, that the inhabitants 
had attained a high degree of affluence, and its 
consequent magnificence and Juxury. 


** No territory in the world was more happily 
situated. Its vines were of an extraordinary beauty 
and height; but the greater part of the country 
was cultivated with olive trees, yielding a prodigi- 
ous quantity of oil, which was sold at Carthage ; 
forat that time there were very few olive plantations 
in Libya, and the Sicilians, from the commerce of 
their fruits, drew great riches from Carthage. To 
these riches were owing the many superb monu- 
ments erected in their city.”. The historian then 
mentions the celebrated Temple of Jupiter, the 
lake, and the sepulchral structures. To so great 
a pitch did they carry their Inxury, that they 
erected tombs to thie memory of the horses which 
gained prizes at the games; and even to the 
favourite birds of the young boys and girls. A 
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native of Agrigentum, Exznetus, who was victor 
at the games, returned to the city in a chariot, ac- 
companied with a numerous cavalcade, among 
which were three hundred chariots, drawn each by 
two milk white steeds, bred at Agrigentum. The 
children were educated in the most effeminate 
manner. Their habits were of the finest and most 
expensive texture, and loaded with gold, silver, 
and jewels. At that time the most opulent citizen 
was Gellias, who was likewise the most hospitable. 
Several servants were stationed at his doors to in- 
vite into the house all strangers who happened to 
pass. Many other citizens were distinguished for 
their hospitality, but none exceeded Gellias. Dur- 
ing the winter season five hundred knights of 
Gela, having occasion to traverse Agrigentum, 
Gellias not only received and lodged them, but at 
their departure presented each with a cloak. His 
cellars, and the quantity of wine which they con- 
tained, are described as objects of astonishment. 
The figure of this generous and liberal citizen did 
not correspond with his character: he was dimi- 
nutive in person, and emaciated in appearance. 
Being sent on an embassy to the city of Centuripz, 
now Centorbi, on entering the assembly his mean 
figure called forth a general burst of laughter. He, 
however, repelled the insult with a pointed sar- 
easm. He told the scoffers, that the Agrigentines 
sent their handsomest and most comely men to the 
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illustrious cities of Sicily ; but to those of little or no 
distinction they deputed ambassadors like himself. 


The historian afterwards describes the riches 
of another citizen, Antisthenes, and his profusion 
on the marriage of his daughter. 


To such a pitch were the luxury and effemi- 
nacy of the meanest inhabitant grown, that, during 
the siege already mentioned, an order was issued, 
restraining every citizen, who mounted guard in 
rotation, to the use of one mattress, one coverlid, 
and two pillows. Indeed, Empedocles the philo- 
sopher, himself an Agrigentine, has left a pointed, 
but apparently just character of his countrymen: 
‘* Agrigentinos ita zedificare, ac si perpetuo victuri, 
ita convivari ac si postridié morituri forent.” 


Nothing, perhaps, is more erroneous than the 
judgment formed, in early times, on the extent of 
population in different places and countries. Em- 
pedocles is reported to have stated that of his na- 
tive city at eight hundred thousand. But Diodo- 
rus, who describes it as the most opulent of all the 
Greek cities, fixes the amount, with far more ap- 
pearance of truth, at two hundred thousand. 


The conqueror Hamilcar spoiled Agrigentum of 
all its riches, valuable pictures, and statues ; and 
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after sending ‘to Carthage the most ‘curious and 
precious articles; disposed of the remainder by 
public auction. . Among. the trophies’ sent to Car- 
thage: wus:the celebrated Ball of Phalaris,- which, 
two hundred. and sixty years afterwards, on.the 
destruction of Carthage, was restored to the ne: 
gentines by — a 


ae years after the siege of Agrigentum, 
or three hundred and forty-five before Christ, the 
Syracusans sent a deputation to Corinth, to request 
a commander, capable of delivering them from 
their foreign and domestic tyrants, and of re-esta- 
blishing’ peace and harmony in the island. The 
person selected for this enterprise was the brave 
and. virtuous Timoleon*. He delivered Sicily 
from its numerous petty tyrants, expelled Diony- 


* Timoleon, the Corinthian, to whom these epithets have 
been generally applied, was so great an enemy to tyranny, 
that he did not hesitate to murder his own brother, Timo- 
phanes, who had endeavoured to take upon him an absolute 
authority in Corinth. The sense of liberty, which was awa- 
kened in his breast by the following speech addressed to him 
by a magistrate, induced him to comply with the request of 
the Syracusans. ‘* ‘Timoleon,” says he, “ if you accept the 
command of this expedition, we will believe that you have 
“killed a tyrant ; but if not, we cannot but call you your bro- 


* 
4 


.ther’s murderer,”’"—-Lempriere. 
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-sius the Younger, and gaining a signal. victory over 
the Carthaginians, obliged them to sue for peace, 
and to admit the river Lycus as their boundary. 

Assisted by Cephalus, a celebrated legislator of 
Corinth, he also new modelled the laws of Diocles, 
and laid the foundation of future prosperity by his 
sage regulations, and by calling in new colonies to 
repeople the ruined towns of Sicily, and among the 
rest Agrigentum. After a residence of almost 
nine years, this upright and disinterested warrior 
and statesman closed his days at Syracuse, beloved 
and regretted by all. His memory was honoured 
and cherished by a grateful people. A consider- 
able sum of money was voted, by a public decree, 
to defray the expenses of his funeral; and an ani- 
versary was instituted to celgbrate, with concerts 
of music and various games, the name and merits 
of Timoleon, “ the conqueror of the barbarians, 
and the liberator of Sicily.” 


In the year 309 before Christ, while Agatho- 
cles, the tyrant of Syracuse, was absent in Lybia, 
waging war against the Carthaginians, the Agri- 
gentines conceived the design of gaining the com- 
mand over the other cities of Sicily, and expelling | 
the Carthaginians from the island. For this por 
pose they selected ‘Xenodicus their general, cand 
gave him the command of an army with unlimited 
powers. He was at first successful, and appeared 
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likely to accomplish the liberation of the whole 
island; but. being disconcerted by the return of 
Agathocles, and defeated by his general, Leptinus, 
he incurred the odium of his fellow-citizens, and 
was obliged. to fly for refuge to Gela. The ambi- 
tious or liberal project of the Agrigentines was, 
consequent! y, totally frustrated. In the first Punic 
war, Agrigentum was taken by the Romans, and 
became a colony of their empire. At a later pe- 
riod it was captured by the Saracens, who sub- 
jected the greater part of Sicily to their barbarous 
dominion. | 


Such was the splendour, such the revolutions 
and fate of Agrigentum. The ruins of eleven 
temples, the sepulchres, and aqueducts, are all that 
remain to attest its ancient power and magnificence. 
Without such striking proofs subsisting after so 
long a lapse of ages, we might almost doubt the 
splendid descriptions left by the classic historians ; 
but from the mausolea of the dead alone, which 
are astonishingly numerous, we may judge what 
must have as the amount of the living. | 


‘The ancient city 1 was divided into five parts, ; 
Mons ‘Camicus, Ropis ATHENAA, AGRIGEN-_ 


tum, Nearouis, and AGRIGENTUM IN Camco. 


Oo the aca of Mons Camicns, which was” 
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the most elevated part of the city, stood the strong 
and almost inaccessible fortress, built by Dedalus, 
for Cocalus, king of the Sicanians. The approach, 
which was the same as the modern path leading 
from the port, was so narrow and difficult,’ that. 
the passage might have been defended by a few 
men against an army. The early name of this 


fortress was Omphace ; and it is thus described by 
Diodorus :— | | 


“ Deedalus apud Cocalum et Sicanos multum 
temporis transegit ; et apud omnes ob artis excel- 
lentiam, in magna fuit estimatione: nam et in eo, 
qui nunc Agrigentinus dicitur ager, apud Camicum 
urbem in rupe construxit, omnium munitissimam, 
et vi nulla expungnandum : tam arctum quidpe et 
flexuosum eo fecit aditum, ut atrium aut quatuor 
hominum presidio defendi possit ; ideoque regiam 
in ea Cocalus extruxit, opesque inibi reconditas, 


per hanc architecti solertiam ele tutas conserva- 
vit.” 


The remains of only one temple are extant on 
the Mons Camicns, which was dedicated to Ju- 
piter Polienus. A part of the fabric, composed of 
large stones, and some traces of steps, are visible. 
on the spot, where the church, called Sta. Maria 
delli Greci, is built. The greater ander remains 
within a house adjoining this church. - - 
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. The Rupis Athenea joined the ons. Camicus, 
ind extended eastwards. . Both the northern and 
southern sides are. formed by a natural.:perpendi- 
cular. rock. . That. to the north was inaccessible, 
from its altitude. On the highest part of this 
rock, was the temple. sacred to Jupiter Atabyrius, 
and Minerva, mentioned by. Polybius, in. the pas- 
sage already cited. To this temple the generous 
and hospitable Gellias fled for protection, during 
the siege of. Agrigentum by Hamilcar, flattering 
himself that the enemy would respect so sacred a 
place ; but finding that their rage for plander knew 
no restraint, he set fire to the edifice, and there 
perished, with all the riches it contained. Of this 
ancient structure no traces remain, except some of 
the. foundation stones, which mark its form and 
situation. Beneath the Rupus Athena was another 
celebrated temple, dedicated to Ceres and. Proser- 
pine ; which was so highly venerated, that Pindar, 
in his Olympics, calls Agrigentum the seat of Pro- 
ia ie . | 


The sacle charch of St. Blasi i is ail @ on. a the 
i of the ancient temple, of which a great..part 
still exists, composed of large square. stones. The 
staircases,.which rose oa the eastern, front, are yet 
visible. Its situation was very striking, and com- 
manded a view of all the parts of the city. It was 
built. on the. verge,.of a-.precipice,. and on the 
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northern side the rock was cut away to admit the 
structare. #ven the road which led to it may be 
traced. From its vicinity to the rock ‘on one side, 
and to the precipice on the other, many modern 
writers have supposed that it was without a por- 
tico, or columns: but from an attentive examina- 
tion of the ground, Iam convinced that there was 
sufficient space for the portico, between the cell 
and the rock ; and the substructions of the plat- 
form, on the other side, are distinguishable on the 
declivity of the mountain. It is also evident, that 
the part remaining composed the cell; and we 
cannot suppose the Greeks, who manifested such 
taste in their buildings, and almost invariably 
adopted one style of architecture, with Doric 
fluted columns, would have deviated from their 
general rule in one instance, by giving a different 
form, and a smaller share of ornament, to a temple 
dedicated to the deities held in the highest ve- 
neration throughout the island. Fragments of 
columns, indeed, were once existing near the spot, 
as Twas informed by one who had himself seen 
them. in reality we cannot wonder that no 
columns, and so few other traces, remain of 
these three temples, when we consider their high 


antiqtity, and the vicissitudes they have under- 
gone. 


At a short distance beneath this last temple 
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ave the traces of the aneient gate, which was 
cut’ in the rock, and led to the other quarter of 
the city, called Neapolis. This was situated onan 
eminence, extending still farther to the east. The 
small river Ruscello separated it from the Rupis 
_ Athenea and Agrigentum, with which it communi- 
cated by a bridge. Here are no habitations of the 
living, but those of the dead are numeraus. 


The most western quarter of the city was 
Agrigentum in Camico, of which the ruins are 
very scanty. Like Neapolis, on the opposite side 
it communicated with Agrigentum, by means of a 
bridge thrown over an intermediate ravine, called 
Valie di St. Leonardo. Of this bridge the substruc- 
tions are stil] visible, not far from the Giardino 
della Fontana. During the siege of Agrigentum, 
this bridge was broken down, Ry order of 


Hannibal 


The fifth and last quarter of the city, as well 
as the richest aud most populous, was. Agragas, 
extending toward the south. At present it is the 
only part which claims the peculiar attention of 
the traveller, as well from its fine situation, as from 
the numerous ‘remains: of baa ae still extant 
without it. oo z 


_ At the eastern extremity, of the rock, -and im- 
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pending over a precipice, stands. the, beautiful 
temple of Juno Lucina. It is of the Doric order, 
with fluted columns, eleven of which are yet 
standing. Till the year 1774, the whole northern 
side, consisting of thirteen. columns, remained. en- 
tire. Many other columns, which displayed 
symptoms of decay, have been preserved by timely 
reparation, lately made at the order of the King. of 
Naples, On each side of this edifice were thirteen 
columns, including those at the angles, and six on 
each front ;: in all. thirty-four. On each front of 
the cell were two columns, and at the angles two 
pilasters. Four steps led to the vestibule, the last 
of which varied from the others in the style of 
sculpture. The intermediate space between the 
cell and the outward part of the temple was hol- 
low, and the entrance to this vault was at the 
north-west end. Three narrow rims were neatly 
cut round the summit of each column,. where it 
joined the capital, and the same number round the 
foot. The columns were without bases, and 
adorned with twenty flutings. In this temple was 
preserved the celebrated picture of Juno, . by 
-Zeuxis. Inorder to give. it more than human 
beauty, he-collected all the young women, of. Agri- 
-gentum, and having chosen five of the mast lovely, 
combined their several graces and excellencies. i in 
his representation of the goddess. | 
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‘Not far distamt; towards the west, is the 
Temple ‘of (Concord, almost: a perfeet state of 
preservation; ‘as nothing but the roof is wanting. 
The. ‘proportions of this temple, as well as the 
numberof columns; are the same as those of the 
temple erected to Juno Lucina. But the orna- 
mental rims are only round the capitals, and not 
the columns, and the four steps are without sculp- 
ture. The walls and form of the cell are perfect ; 
and on each side of it are three arches, or vomitoria. 
In the wall forming the eastern front of the cell 
were two niches, now closed up. The staircase is 
perfect; and consists of five steps, with a landing 
place at each turn. It appears to have led only to 
the roof. No signs of windows appear, so that 
the light was probably admitted through the 
vomiutorza and doors. 


An inscription, inserted in the wall of .a house 
neat the market-place of Girgenti, has been assign- 
ed to:this temple; and, perhaps, has induced anti- 
quaries to bestew on it the present designation :— 


CONCORDIA AGRIGENTI 
NORVM SACRVM 
RESPUBLICA LILYBITANOKVM DEDICANTIBVS 
M. HATERLO CANDIDO PROCOS 
ET .L. CORNELIO . MARCELLO 
Pi. PR. 
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I know not on what grounds tins imscription 
has been assigned to the edifice, called the Temple 
of Concord; for the characters are ill formed, amd 
in the style of the lower ages. Now, as 1 have 
often observed, that the decline of sculpture and 
avelsitecture was accompanied by a corresponding 
deficiency of taste in the mechanical formatian of 
letters, I cannot conclude, with many modern 
authors, that a temple built in the fine, pure, and 
simple style of Grecian architecture, can have 
any connexion with an inscription, carved in uu- 
couth, and almost barbarous, characters. 


The next temple, in the same direction to- 
wards the west, is supposed to have been dedicated 
to Hercules. It is of the same Doric order: the 
columns flated, and without bases, but of larger 
diameters and proportions than those of the two 
preceding stractures. Instead of thirteen, therc 
are fourteen columns on each side; and six in 
front. Fonr steps of the cell seem to correspond 
with the plans of the other temples. Here was 
preserved a celebrated brazen image of the deified 
Hercules, of the most perfect and exquisite work- 
manship. Also the picture by Zeuxis, represent- 
ing the infant Hercales strangling the serpents, 
the presence of Alcmena and Amphytrion, which 
was so highly esteemed by the paintet, that, 
thinking no price equal to its value, he presentcd 
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it.to the Agrigentines. The attempt of the pretor 
Verres to plunder this rich temple, and. his repulse, 
are related by Cicero in his oration against Verres. 


_ All these sacred edifices were situated near the 
walls of the city, which were raised to a consider- 
able height, on the verge of a lofty perpendicular 
rock, itself a natural fortification. To this advan- 
tage Virgil alludes :— 


Arduus inde Agragas ostentat maxima longe 
Menia. 


Numerous sepulchres, some oblong, and others 
semicircular, appear to have been cut in these 
walls, which must have much weakened them. 
In the acclivity, extending the length of the wall, 
from the temple of Juno Lucina to that of Her- 
cules, are also numerous sepulchral vaults; all of 
which are formed with a kind of funnel, or spira- 
men, probably to. purify them, by promoting the 
circulation of the air. Between the temple of 
Concord and that. of Hercules, an immense mass 
of the rock has fallen down, without the walls, 
which is full of these sepulchral niche and: ex- 
hibits a singular appearance. 2 a 


_ Immediately beneath the temple of Hercules, 
was the Porta di Mare, leading from the city to 
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the mouth of the river Agragas, which was the 
emporium of the Agrigentines. Its-distance, in a 
straight line from the gate, was eighteen stadia, or 
two miles and a quarter, and the traces of the — 
read which was cut in the rock are still visible. 
Not far from this gate and road is a well-preserved 
building, vulgarly called the “ Tomb of Theron.” 
This appellation seems to have been derived from 
a fact recorded by Diodorus. During the siege of 
Agrigentum, as has been already mentioned, the 
Carthaginian army was visited by a dangerous 
pestilence, which was ascribed to the infectious air 
rising from the numerous sepulchres, which had 
been violated. A general panic and horror, in 
consequence, seized the whole army; and their 
terror was increased by an incident, which was 
considered as a proof of divine displeasure. A 
flash of lightning struck the tomb of Theron, which 
was of extraordinary size and magnificence. The 
occurrence checked all further violation; and as 
the present sepulchre was the only structure of the 
kind remaining, it received the appellation it now 
bears, though without a shadow of probability. 
It is neither large in size, nor in a good style of 
architecture; and therefore entirely disagrees with 
the description of Diodorus*. It is of a pyra- 


> * Diedorus speaks of this: sepulchral monument os 
“ monumentum magnifice structure, ac molis opus. 
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midal shape, and two stories yet remain. The 
base is rustic; and the first story of the Ionic 
order, with two fluted columns, at each angle; 
betwcen which, in cach front, was a blank window, 
also pyramidal in shape. Above is a Doric frieze, 
with seven triglyphs. Such a mixture of various 
orders could not have been a production of the 
age in question, when the purest Doric alone 
seems to have been adoptcd. The size is very 
moderate. D’Orville and Biscaris, from its square 
form, secm to think that it was erected in honour 
of some horse, which gained the prize at the 
Olympic games. 


At the distance of a mile from the Porta di 
Mare, in the plain, without the walls of the city, 
are the remains of anothcr temple, ascribed to 
fEsculapius. It differs from those before men- 
tioned; for it was ornamented with twelve half 
columns on each side, and pilasters at the angles, 
besides four columns in front. Of these, two 
columns and one pilaster, of the western side, 
remain, together with the steps and staircase of 
the cell. In this temple was preserved the cele- 
brated image of Apollo, in the thigh of which the 
name of Myro, the sculptor, was inserted, in let- 
ters of silver. This image was transported to 
Carthage; but afterwards restored to the Agri- 
gentines, on the capture of that city by Scipio 
Africanus. 
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_ This edifice, and the tomb before. mentioned, 
are the only monuments of antiquity. which. I 
noticed without the walls of the city. 


I haye before observed, ‘that the ancient, gate, 
leading to the Emporium, was immediately under 
the temple of Hercules, of which only a part of a 
single column remains standing. At a very small 
distance, and on the other side of the road, was 
the magnificent and colossal temple of Jupiter. 
Of this edifice Diodorus gives the ae de- 
scription :-— 


** The construction of the temples of the Agri- 
gentines proves the magnificence of the people in 
those times. ‘During the frequent sieges of the 
city, the greater part of the other temples were 
burnt or levelled to the ground ; yet. they were 
again: restored ; but the total destruction of the 
city prevented the completion of the temple of 
Jupiter. This temple is three hundred and. forty 
Greek feet in length, sixty in width, and. one 
hundred and twenty in height. It is the lar gest of 
all the temples in Sicily, and may be compared 
with the finest, of : any. country ; ; for, notwithstande 
ing it was never finished, the design appears com- 
plete. _ | “As the other temples are supported, by the 
walls _ or columns, two different species of, agchi- 
tecture are combined, in this ; for from space. to 
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space, projecting pillars, in the shape of rounded 
colomns, are placed, both within and without, 
forming square pilasters. Without, the circum- 
ference of each column is twenty feet; and they 

are so deeply finted, that a man may place him- 
self between each fluting. The pilasters within 
are twelve feet broad. The doors are very remark- 
able, both for beauty and height. On the eastern 
front is a sculpture, representing a combat of 
giants ; which is admirable for the size and ele- 
gance of the figures. On the western is the capture 

of Troy, in which each hero is distinguished by 
the peculiarity of his dress and arms.” - | 


- Such is the account left us of this magnificent 
structure in its pristine state. ‘There is, however, 
an evident mistake in regard to the dimensions, 
the height being apparently mistaken for the 
breadth; for according to the rules of architectural 
proportion, the breadth should be one hundred 
and twenty, and the elevation sixty feet. At 
present nothing remains of this astonishing build- 
ing, but vast masses of stone scattered on the 
ground. Two of the capitals, with the fluted 
parts of the columns to which they were united; 
are still visible; and though surmounting only 
semi-columns, are of such magnitude as to be 
divided into two parts. “I’ observed ‘also some’ 
triglyphs, which shew the edifice to have heen of 
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the Doric order. Not a single remnant of the 
sculptures, described by the historian, remains ; 
all is ruin and confusion: though this temple was 
of larger proportions than that of Selinunte. the 
remains of the latter are much more striking and 
picturesque; and the building itself, being orna- 
mented with insulated columns, must have been 
much more light and elegant. 


Not far from the temple of Jupiter was that of 
Castor and Pollux, of the Doric order; and sup- 
posed to have been of the same proportions as the 
temple of Concurd, Juno Lucina, &c. Nothing 
remains but some scattered fragments. Near this 
ruin is a portion of the ancient wall, in good pre- 
servation. 


Farther on was the celebrated temple of Vul- 
can, likewise of the Doric order, with fourteen 
columns on the sides, and six in front. The first 
step, however, differs from the others; having a 
diamond-like projection cut in the centre of the 
stone. Two columns only remain standing, and 
these much injured by time; the rest are entirely 
destroyed or removed. 


Under this temple, and on the opposite side of 
the river Agragas, which flows in the valley be- 
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neath, was a spring, on the surface of which a 
floating oil was observed. It is now called Lago 
Oleoso. Near the temple of Castor and Pollux, 
also in the bottom, are seen the traces of the cele- 
brated lake, which was excavated by human labour. 
According to Diodorus, its circamference was seven 
stadia, and its depth twenty cubits. It is said to 
have been stocked with all sorts of fish, for the 
public feasts, and the surface of the water was en- 
livened by numerous swans, and other aquatic 
fowl]. Not far distant, in the valley of St. Leo- 
nardo, are several of the cloaca, or aqueducts, which 
are ascribed to Pheax, the architect. These, to- 
gether with the lake, and the magnificent temples 
of Agrigentum, were in a great measure the work 
of the numerous captives taken from the Cartha- 
ginians in the battle of Himera, where Gelon 
gained a complete victory over Flamilcar. So 
great, indeed, was the number of prisoners, that, 
according to Diodorus, many of the private citizens 
of Agrigentum received each five hundred as thcir 
share, and it was said that Lybia was become 


captive. 


Not far from the temple of Vulcan is a circular 
hill, still retaining the name of La Afeta, which is 
supposed to have been the place appropriated to 
the games of the circus. Near it is an elevation, 
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of an’ oval shape, syrrounded with the remains of 
an, ancient building, which is considered as the 
amphitheatre. 


"3 djoining the Convent of St. Nicolo, antiquaries 

hive placed the site of the Forum and Theatre. 
Here are to be seen numerous mutilated columns 
6f various dimensions, but generally inferior in 
size to those of the temples ; and several remnants 
of'antique buildings are found iv the walls, divid- 
ing the modern tenements. In the garden of the 
convent is also an ancient building, in good pre- 
servation, which is considered as the private chapel 
of some great palace. It is of tle Doric order, as 
appears from the pilasters at the angles, and seve- 
ral beads in the architrave, belonging to triglyphs, 
now destroyed. In the eastern front was the 
entrance door, which is now stopped up by the 
altar of a modern chapel. The western front has 
been spoiled by a Gothic door-way end steps. 


Bencath St. Nicolo are supposed to have been 
the baths; which were probably a Roman work, 
a» several pieces of a circular Corinthian cornice, 
richly wrought, are scen near the spring which 
supplies the water. 


Above the bridge, before described as forming 


the communication between Agrigentum and 4grt- 
VOL, VI, i 
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gentinum 1 in Cuda was. the Temple of Pudicies, 
.or Modesty. But ne.other traces of. this: structure 
remain, except some parts of the steps toward t he 
south, and a. Penion of the terreno pianas': 


: ee 





Near the ‘enable of oes ‘ad Prneine jade 
Rupis Athenea, were the quarries from whence the 
stone employed in the several structures was drawn. 
Here is also a very long subterraneous cavern ; 
but for what purpose it was intended is unknown. 
The stone of this country in general appears to be 
a petrifaction of sea sand, intermingled with marine 
shells, harder than the substance in which. they 
are compacted. When first dug from the quarry 
it is soft, but hardens on exposure to the air. I 
observed that the sides of the columns facing the 
south have suffered from the action of | a sea 
‘breeze. | Thy ae 


The antiquities which remain to be noticed, are 
those extant in the modern city. One of these Las’ 
been the subject of universal admiration, as the 
meaning of the sculpture, with which it is deco- 
rated, has been a matter of almost universal con- 
troversy. This is the marble sarcophagus, naw 
used as the baptismal font of the cathedral. One 
front represents a number of men, with dogs, 
horses, &c. preparing themselves for the chase. On 
-the. opposite side is the chase of the -wild bear. 
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At one oa “& young: man’ thrown from his cha- 
riot; the: horses terrified and running in different 
directions, “One figure is. endeavouring to stop 
them, while :above i is the: representation of a mon- . 
ster, whose apparition. seems to have caused the 
-accident. At the other end, the figures are all fe- 
-mate. *.One is fainting, and the others endeavour- 
‘ing. to soothe her with musical instruments, &c. 
‘Some have considered these sculptures as indicat- 
ang the story of Phintias, the tyrant of Agrigen- 
tum, who was wounded by a wild boar in Africa. 

Others refer them to the story of Phzedra and Hyp- 
politus; and I think with more probability, from 
the figure of the sea monster, which is introduced 
‘in the representation of the accident. Here is an- 
‘other sarcophagus, with basso relievos, of later 
‘date, and less beautiful sculpture; and a third, 
with no other ornament than a gilt border. 


dn this church is'a curious peculiarity. The 
voice of a person speaking, even in a low tone, at 
one end, is distinctly heard at the other. The dis- 
covery of this phznémenon is said to have been 
-made by a man, who was accidentally employed 
‘mear the high altar, and from thence heard the 
whole. discourse -of some one, in the act of con- 
fession, at the other extremity of the church. In 
“the Segreteria, above stairs, is a large Greeco-Sicnlo 
vase, with figures, supposed to indicate the descent 
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of Ulysses into the infernal regions, and his con- 
ference with Tiresias. The library, built and 
founded by Monsignor Lucchesi, a bishop of Gir- 
genti, is a handsome room; and contains a col- 
lection of medals, and a few antique idols. I did 
not see the two golden cups and pateras, on which 
the figures of six oxen are embossed. These were 
found about eighteen miles distant from the city, 
in a district called La Terra di St. Angelo. : 


_ The Canonico Spoco, to whom I was recom- 
mended, and who received me with the hospitality 
of a Gellias, possesses two fine and capacious 
Greco-Siculo vases; and two small and curious 
lacrymatoria, of a transparent bluish substance- 
The number of these sepulchral vases, found in 
the various tombs round the site of the ancient 
Girgenti, is very considerable. They are orna- 
mented with various figures on black and yellow 
grounds, and are of the kind generally tersned 
Etruscan. IJ purchased three, one of which was 
very perfect, and represented the sacrifice to 


Hecuba. 


_, The circuit of the five parts, composing the 
ancient city, amounted to ten miles. The present 
city, which is the see of an archbishop, is very 
commodiously built on the declivity of the Mons 
Camicus ; and the seminary stands nearly on the 
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sameé spot as the fortress built by Daedalus. Those 
who inhabit the upper regions suffer some incon- 
venience from the steepness and difficulty of the 
ascent; but the disadvantage is counterbalanced 
by the purity of the air, and a delicious prospect, 
comprising in a single glance the greater part of 
the ancient city, with all its beautiful temples, em- 
-porium, &c. &c. | | 


The present port, which is four miles distant 
from the city, and in a manner hidden by impend- 
ing hills, is the greatest caricatore of corn in the 
whole island. Nature has bestowed on it a very 
singular species of stone, in appearance like potter's 
clay, which has the property of preserving corn for 
along period. The grain is deposited in artificial 
caverns, hollowed in the rock, of a pyramidal 
shape, and open at the top to the air. In process 
of time a crust‘ of saline particles is formed on the 
interior surface of the cavity, to which this useful 
property is ascribed. But whatever may be the 
cause, the effect is no less extraordinary than ad- 
vantageous. One of these caverns, which had 
been covered near thirty years, fell in by accident, 
and the grain deposited within was found in perfect 
preservation. It still bears the name of Fossa della 
trovata. | i= 3 


All these caverns, of, as they are called, ditches, 
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belong to a king. “The proptietors: ‘of corn have 
the liberty of depositing it in’ these” receptacles; ; 
without paying any duty; and the profit’ of the 
king is derived from the increase of bulk, ‘and’ 
consequently of measure, ‘which takes place while ° 
the grain lies in these singular genet: 7 


Having’ thus described the shiects of interest 
which Girgenti displays to the historian and anti- 
quary, I shall now advert to the attractions it offers 
to the painter. 


Of the eleven temples, which still exist in dif- 
ferent stages of dilapidation, those of Concord, 
Juno Lucina, Hercules, Jupiter, and Vulcan, are 
the only remains which present forms adapted to 
the pencil. The picturesqre points of view, in 
which the two first are seen, are too numerous to 
be described or specified ; being situated on emi- 
nences, well clothed with wood, and surrounded 
with ground infinitely varied, they exhibit at every 
step new scenes, and new pictures. As they are 
also built on the same ridge of hills, most of the 
views comprise them both. The first, from its 
shape, size, and perfect preservation, ‘is equally 
noble and majestic. The latter, rising on the verge 
of a rugged pr ecipice, and broken and irregular in 
its architecture, forms a striking contrast with the 
elegant regularity of the former. The tenyples of 
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| Vulcan and Hercules, having fewer columue ¢ stand- 

ing, afford less variety ; but the situation of each is. 
fine. “That of Vulcan, in particular, commands.a 
delightful view of all the other temples, and forms. 
one of the most beautiful landscapes I have ever 
beheld. The colossal ruins of the temple of 
Jupiter offer but few picturesque scenes ; there are 
vast masses of stone, but as few remains of the 
ornamental parts of architecture now exist, the 
landscape is rendered too uniform to be pleasing. 


Hitherto I have visited no spot so well adapted 
to afford scope to the pencil; by uniting the beau- 
ties of landscape with the elegancies of art, the 
ruins seem as if designedly placed on the eminences 
to form the subject of a picture, or to serve as the 
ornaments of a villa. The remains of Selinunte are 
more majestic, and the temple of Segeste grander 
in its proportions, and as well preserved as that of 
Concord; but they are situated on a barren sur- 
face, and want the charm derived from an inter- 
mixture of foliage. Apart from any other object 
to divert the attention of the spectator, they ap- 
pear more gigantic, and perhaps to greater advan- 
tage; while those of Girgenti combine an almost 
inexhaustible variety of natural beauties and arti- 
ficial elegancies, which awaken more admiration 
and delight, the more they are contemplated. l 
‘May say with Fazellus :— i | 
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‘‘ Seepe ipse adii loca illa amplissima; sepe 
tanto spectaculo intentus pane obstupui: non 
inodo ob tante amplitudinis, magnificentizeque mi- 
raculum; sed ob tam efficacem temporis edaci- 
tatem, fortuneque invidiam, que omnia tam miri- 
fice comminuerunt. Nec fieri potuit ut postquam 
singula oculis animoque lustravi, mzeniaque olim 
magnificé structa, ct splendidissimé exornata, nunc 
verO longé latéque dispersa, ac templorum pra- 
sertim deploranda, et ea monstruosa cadavera, 
aliorumque ingentes priscorum operum rninas 
mirabundus revisi, absque repetitis geminatisque 
suspiriis inde unquam discederem. Venit enim 
mihi tum non temeré in mentem, tantorum he- 
roum, primatum, virorumque illustriam, quorum 
commemoratione non urbem unam; sed totum 
terrarum orbem dicas resplenduisse prudentia, hu- 
mauitate, eruditione, militia, splendore.” 


I have seen few spots so well fortified by na- 
ture.- The country is broken into various hills, 
most of which terminate, on every side, in lofty 
and precipitous rocks. These sites were selected 
by the Agregentines, and the fortifications of art 
being added to those of nature, the city became at 
the same time strong and irregular. 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM GIRGENTI 
TO ALICATA, MODICA, NOTO, SYRA- — 
CUSE, AND CATANIA, 


Fripay, March 26. After spending nine days 
within the cloistered walls at Girgenti, 1 took - 
leave of my hospitable and reverend fathers, and 
continued my journey to Alicata. I proceeded by 
the Convent of St. Nicolo to the. Porta di Mar e, 
and then directed my course toward the sea coast» 
passing the rivers Ruscello and Hypsa. I had the 
satisfaction of casting a farewell glance ‘on the’ 
beautiful temples of Juno, Concord, and Hercules. 
At this point the country loses its charms. It is 
no longer broken into. gentle rising eminences, 
clothed with olive, carob, and almond treés ; but 
the eye wanders over a wild, stony, . and open 
district, with scarcely a tree to relieve. the view, in 
the space between Git ‘genti and Palma. This last 
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3 weity town. ‘unites within’ its: fruitful terr ritory” a: 
“more abundant share of natural beauties than I 





have hitherto seen during my tour in Sicily. On 
Jeaving an, open and extensive district, rich’ in’ 
corn, I approached Palma, through an agreeable 
and fertile country, in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion, abounding in grain, olives, almonds, pome- 
granates, fig and carob trees. ‘The last grew in a 
singular form, the height not being considerable, 
but the branches spreading to a wide circumfer- 
ence, and resting on all sides on the ground. The 
pleasing variation of hill and dale, and a view of 
the sea caught at the distance of three miles, en- 
hanced the beauty of the prospect, which is pecu- 
liarly rich and agreeable. The town is situated on 
the declivity of a hill, and being built of a whitish 


stone, exhibits an peu neat mien 


- After dinner I proceeded to Alicata. Leaving 
the. undulating and varied hills of Palma, I de- 
‘scended into an open and extensive plain, partly 
marshy and partly fine corn land. At Alicata I 
took up my lodging in the Convent of St. Francis. 
This town is -generally supposed to be built on the 
site of the ancient Gela,: though the want of de- 
cisive evidence has given rise to much controversy 
on the subject. The strongest proof is an inscrip- 
tion, in Greek characters, which is said to have 
been found in the vicinity, and in which the 
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| Respublica Gelorum is mentioned*. This inscrip-. 
tion was formerly preserved in the walls of the. 
Castle; but is now to be seen on the left aisle of | 
the temple belonging to the church of St. Angelo. 

‘It.is inserted, with an explanation, in Pizolanti’s- 
© Memorie dell’ antica Gela.” I could discover 
no trace of any other piece of antiquity deserving 
attention. Alicata is partly situated on an emi-— 
nence, and partly in the plain. The Castle, which 
is the residence of the governor, projects into the 
sea, and forms on the right a small port, where 
are the magazines and caricatore. The adjacent 
plains are well cultivated, and very fertile in corn. 
My convent commanded a fine view of the vicinity. 


Saturday, March 27. Left Alicata, and crossed: 
the Fume Salso, by a ferry close to the town. The 
sources of this river lie in the mountains called the 
Madonie. Formerly it bore the name of Hymera 
Meridionalis, to distinguish it from another river, 


* This inscription, accompanied by a long comment and : 
translation, is recorded by Castellus,*in his “ Collectio vete- e 
rum inscriptionum Sicilia,” printed at Palermo, 1784,.—The’ 
stone bearing the inscription was dug up in the year 1660, in. 
a mountain adjoining the city of Alicata, and taken to the , 
citadel for security. It specified a decree of the Republic of 
Gela in praise of Heraclides the son of Zopyrus, with the 
“honours'of a crown of olives, &c.-Castellus, p. $5, 6, 7. 
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| which emptied itself into the sea near the ancient. 
city of Hymera, not far distant from Termine. 
The Fiume Salso is the largest river I have yet seen 
in Sicily. Its more ancient, or at least poetical, 
appellation is supposed to be Gela, from which 
the city derived its title :— | 


Immanisque Gela fluvii cognomine dicta. 
Et te vorticibus non adeunde Gela. 


From hence to Terranova, the greater part of 
the road skirts the sea beach. On the right is 
the Mediterranean; and on the Jeft high sand- 
banks and uncultivated lands, which intercept all 
view of the country. In five hours and a half I 
finished my journey, and was hospitably received 
by the secretary of the Duke of Monteleone, who 
is governor of the place. On approaching the 
town, I passed through extensive plantations of 
fig trees, 7 


Terranova is pleasantly situated on an emi- 
nence, overlooking on one side the sea, and on the 
other a great extent of most fertile and highly- 
cultivated plains. Cluverius has here placed the 
site of the ancient Gela. Though he has no de- 
cisive proof for this opinion, it must be confessed 
that Terranova may boast more relics of antiquity 
than Alicata. Ata short distance from the eastern 
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gate i the town is a : fine column of the Doric 
or der, which probably once belonged to a temple, 
as its companions may perhaps be buried in the 
sands. It consists of five stones and the capital. 
The last is still standing upright on its base; and 
measures, in circumference, between sixteen and 
seventeen feet. The diameter of the second piece 
is above four feet; the flutings in breadth ten 
inches ; and the summit of the capital twenty-two 
feet in circumference. The sand having been 
cleared away, the steps are visible. Cluverius is 
mistaken in representing it as of the Corinthian 
order. He says, “ Ipse egomet columnam, ibi 
erectam vidi, Corinthiaci operis, et ingeutis mag- 
nitudinis, cum epystilio amplissimo.” Many 
Greco-Siculo vases have also recently been dis- 
covered in the sepulchres on the western side of 
the city, some of which are of a very fine clay, 
well varnished, and beautiful design: several have 
lately been found by the Marchese-Mallia, on one 
of which are two charming figures, representing 
Mercury and Minerva. On the top of this vase 
was a small sepulchral lamp, which it was perhaps 
a custom to light in honour of the dead. In 
another an ostrich’s egg was deposited. Various 
Sicilian coins are also daily discovered. TI sawa 
large and fine vase, belonging to an individual of 
ihe town, with a Greek inscription. On one side 
was the word xadocs, and three. female figures 






| ‘sihailing before a “pati On the other, an altar. 
“with some characters, which I could not decypher. 
Nothing could tempt the inhabitants to part with 
these relics of a eanemeyys of which they are dandy 
| prgwes : 


‘I will not enter into the controversy respecting 
the true site of the ancient Gela, nor have I time 
to vollect the various historical facts which might 
‘be adduced to elucidate this contested point. I 
shall only observe, that from the evident remains 
of a fine Doric temple, and the number of coins 
and other antiquities found in this neighbourhood, 
as well as the beauty of the Greeco-Siculo yases, 
Terranova must certainly be placed on the spot 
once occupied by a flourishing city. Possibly, of 
the two towns of Alicata and Terranova, one may 
have been built on the site of Gela, and the other 
on that of Phintia, founded by Phintias, tyrant of 
Agrigentum, as appears from the testimouy of 


“© Phintias urbem condidit, nomine Phintia- 
dem, Gelensesque, e patria submotos, in ea collo- 
cat. Sita autem hic est ad mare. Muris enim 
“demibuaque’ Gela destructis populum in Phintia- 
dem transtulit : postquam mzenia forumque 1 insigne 
ac templa Deorum condiderat A. U. R. 471, ante 
Christum 282. 
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peer: March 28. ‘Left Ter ranova, a pur.” 
“suing my route. along the shore, I crossed several | 
| foggies: or channels,. into, which the sea flows, and 
which are sometimes dangerous. Afterwards IT. 
“quitted the coast, and turned to the left into the 
interior of the country, because the late heavy 
rains had stopped the nearest passage. For some . 
way I journeyed through a wild and uncultivated 
district, abounding in various shrubs, particularly 
the rosemary and cistus, with a lake on the right 
hand. I then descended into a plain, where I 
found a bad passage over a, river. The country 
now became more cultivated ; and I traversed a 
plain shaded with aged cork trees, of rude and 
uncouth forms. The territory of Vittoria, into 
which I entered, produced, olives, carobs, and 
vines in abundance ; and carries on a great trade. 
to Malta. 


The town of Vittoria is comparatively modern, 
having been built only two centuries, and therefore 
offers no allurement to the antiquary. It forms a 
part of the Contea di Modica. I was hospitably 
received by the secretary, D. Santo Giudice, to 
whom I carried a letter of recommendation. At 
Comiso, four miles distant from Vittoria, where’ a 
copious spring rises in the midst of the town, 
Fazellus places the fountain of Diana. 


Pe a 
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Ae ‘Diane ad Yhomisium oppidum fons est, qui 
Camari inam, influit, cujus siquis olim aqua, mani- 
bus non castis vinum diluisset, nulla conseque- 
batur mixtio.” 


Cluverius, however, places‘ the Fons Diane 
near Santa Croce. 


| Monday, March 29. Left Vittoria; and in 
order to reach Modica, I was obliged to make a 
considerable circuit, and traverse the river over a 
bridge, the ford not being passable. Between 
Vittoria and Santa Croce I crossed one deep 
stream. Nothing can be more dreary than the 
aspect of the whole country from Santa Croce to 
Modica. The soil is so stony as almost to pre- 
clude vegetation’; the fields are enclosed with 
stone walls; and on the right, the eye wanders 
over a flat and uninteresting coast. The only 
agreeable view was in a valley, seven miles distant 
from Modica. Here is a bridge, bearing the date 
1550, consisting of a single, bold, and well-turned 
arch, A rapid river, a few noble trees, and some 
luxuriant oleanders rising out of the bed of the 
stream, composed, with the bridge, a pleasing 
landscape, which appeared to more advantage by 
a contrast with the dreary district I had traversed. 
The stream produces some delicious trout. It is 
called Fiume di Ragusa ; and by Cluyerius is sup- 
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posed’ to be the Herminius.” Owing to the length 
of the journey, and the badness of the roads, I did 
‘not reach Modica till dark. I was recommended 
to D. Gul. Montalbano, the secretary of the city, 
| who received me into his house. 


Tuesday, March 30. The badness of the 
morning confined me at home. In the evening I 
ascended a neighbouring mountain to a hermitage 
called Monserrato, which commands the best view 
of the town. Nothing, indeed, can be more 
singular than its situation. Tt is built on the. 
declivity of an irregular mountain, which is inter- 
sected by numerous vallies, or ravines. Modica 
is of considerable extent, and though its population 
is now much diminished, it still, contains twenty 
thousand souls. It is the capital of the Contea, 
which is endowed with great privileges. The 
churches of St. Giorgio and St. Pietro are hand- 
‘some buildings. The approach to the latter is 
good, by a long flight of steps, adorned with 
statues of the twelve apostles. In the town are 
‘many respectable private houses; but carriages 
are here useless, because the two principal, and 
only level, streets are washed by rivers. In fact, 
it is the only place, I have hitherto found, where it 
is impossible to walk, ride, or be conveyed with 

ease and comfort. | | | 
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«rom ‘the window of } my apartment the. appear- 
ance: of the city was truly striking. A series of 
irregular ‘mountains, covered half-way. up with 
buildings; above, gardens of fruit trees, India figs,. 
&e. "and. still higher naked rocks, presented a 
fanciful scene, resembling the Presepia, which, -in 
this country, are usually exhibited at the festival 
of ‘Christmas. Cluverius mentions it under the. 
title of Motyca, or Mutyca; but from the slight: 
notice it has obtained in history, it was a city of. 
little consequence. To the same cause we may, 
perhaps, ascribe its 3 barrenness with regard ta 
— 


: “Wednesday, March 31. The account given. 
by some late authors of the valley of Ispica, and 
its singular antiquities, tempted me to visit the 
spat. This valley begins about five miles from 
Modica, and stretches towards Spaccafurno, ip the 
direction of north and south. To reach it I was 
obliged ta travel over the vilest road imaginable. 
From. this region of stones I descended into. a. 
narrow valley, tolerably fertile, bearing. corn, and: . 
abounding with walnut trees in the most flourish. - 

ing state. The singularity of the valley consists 
in the traces it displays of the habitations of, a 
numerous people, whose era, and even whose : very. 
existence, bas escaped. the attention of history... 
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These dwellings form different stories, excavated 
in the rocks en each side the valley; somé at su 
considerable a height, as to be accessible only by 
ladders, or by a connexion with the lower -stdry. 
Of such communications a perfect speciinen exists 
in the rock called Castello d’Ispica. It is formed 
by a circular funnel, of aperture, cut throngh the 
rock, with holes on éath side for the feet. . Flt 
northern extremity of the valley, where I began 
my researches, seems to have been wholly appro- 
priated to sepulchral vaults. At the entrance is a 
large excavation of this kind, to the right, called 
La Svezeria ; and another, called Zarderia, to the 
left. This last consists of a body and aisles, of 
which the body is the longest, with sepulchral 
niches, formed in the sides and pavement. The 
sepulchres continue for a considerable space, and 
of different dimensions: probably each family had. 
its separate burial place. 


I found various inscriptions in Greek chd« 
racters, of which I copied eight; and which, from 
the diversity in the form of the letters, I imagine 
to belong to different zra*. 


4 
t k 





* These curious caverns are thus described by Casteflus, 
p. 259: “* Ispicet Crypte, que extant in quadam profends 
valle propé Motycdin civitatem, admiranduin sult vetastatio 
Opus; cernuntur enim subterraneis in rupibus exeavate 


{ir 
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Castellus, in his collection, before cited, of in- 
scriptions relating to Sicily, has given six of those 
existing in the valley of Ispica; all of which, with 
the addition of two others, I myself copied. The 
numbers of those printed in his work are x1. x11. 
XXIII. LVII, LXVII, Lxvl1I. As a specimen of 
the orthography I have selected No. x1. and xr. 
from his collection, as follow :— 


In a crypt, called Za Signora, are the two fol- 
lowing inscriptions, in rude Greek characters. 


NO. XI, 

ANTWNI Antonios © 

OL EYIYT ,  Hupyctus 
KTOL EN@A hic jacet. 

AE KITE ETE Mortuus est — 
AEYTHE Mensis Julii 
MHNI IOY post Kalendas 
ANIO KAKT “x11 (die.) 


innumere feré zdes, concamerationes, et celle; ita ut 
-absconditam quamdam civitatem ibi extructam fuisse 
videatar.” The same learned author, from the bad sculpture 
of the characters, attributes them to the Christian era. 
af Scriptura genus ineleganter concinnatum, ef a rudibus 
lapicidis exaratum etatem reddet seculi Aer. Christ. aut 
quinti, aut ‘sexti, aut septimi, et forsan etiam ‘octavi, ‘quo 
‘tempore Greci idiomatis .usus in Sicilid ad -barbariem 
vergebat.’ 
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WO, XII. 
-ANTWNIOE CA © Antonius 
TTONIAOL EN@A Satyonilus 
AE KITE LKOI hie jacet, 
MHOH M AEK  defunctus est 
ATIO KAL Z Mensis Decembris post 


Kalendas vit. (die.) ~ 


On the left are two grottos, called Grotto del 
Corvo, and Grotto del Vento. In the former nine 
steps still exist, which led to an upper story, and 
some rings cut in the rock. In the latter are two 
deep ditches, of a pyramidical form, cut in the 
pavement, but now stopped up. Proceeding up 
the valley, the sepulchral vaults appear to cease, 
and the habitations te increase, particularly on the 
left side. The valley branches off to the right, and 
the habitations are still continued. 


The object most worthy of attention is the 
Castle, before mentioned, which is situated on the 
right side of the valley, about two miiles from the 
entrance. The ascent is by a flight of steps, still 
preserved. It leads to a platform, from whence 
was an entrance into the habitation. Several 
- rooms are visible, and the approach is through a 
_low arched passage, The situation, in point of 
strength, is far preferable to that of the other 
dwellings; it is much moe extensive, and com — 
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mands a fme:view of the valley beneath. Through 
the bottom of the valley ran a rapid stream, which, 
though dried up in summer, now formed various 
cascades, and added charms to the novel and pic- 
turesque appearance of this secluded spot. I was 
informed that these habitations might be traced 
as far as Gaon) near Dpacaiene: 


As no mention is made of this singular place 
by ancient authors, I do not ascribe to it any re- 
mote antiquity. Perhaps it may have been the 
asylum of the Greeks, during their wars with the 
Saracens; or, possibly, it may be dated a century 
or two earlier. The situation and form of these 
dwellings prove that they were chosen for security, 
not for comfort; that they were the abode of-a 
distressed, not a flourishing, people. I saw. several 
fragments of black and red vases, and one old 
Christian altar-piece; but I could not hear that 
‘any. of the painted Greco-Siculo vases had ever 
been discovered here. The guide, who conducted 
_me‘from Modica, was the proprietor of the ground 
atthe entrance of the valley. His cottage. was the 
. first on the left hand, and formed out of one ot the 
_ antique: caverns, ata time. whem domus aii a fuere. 
| Being overhung with Indian figs, anu other plants, 
df presented a picturesque appearance ; and.in an- 
ther ‘cavern beneath was: a.spring-of pure and 70 
“water. | 
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After regaling myself with some fresh cardi 
and some delicious walnuts, the produce of the 
valley, I mounted my horse, and _ returned wip 
Modica by another road, no less stony than’ the 
former. 


Thursday, April 1. Had I not ordered my 
horses to be ready without the knowledge of my 
host, his kindness would have compelled me to 
make a longer stay. From Modica & proceeded 
towards Noto. The first part of the road, as is 
generally the case throughout the Contea, was 
rough and stony. Indecd, I believe I may assert, 
that such another district docs not exist: it may 
be called the region of stones. The fields, though 
bearing corn, are enclosed with stone walls, and 
present no picturesque views. As I advanced, the 
country became less cultivated, though it abounded 
with olives and carobs. I crossed a rapid aid 
deepish river, called Tellare, the Elorus of an- 
tiquity. Afterwards I came to some difficult 
passes, owing to the depth of the clay. The whole 
country was almost destitute of habitations. The 
first appearance of Neto and its territory was 
equally striking and agreeable. After so dreary 
and cheerless a journey, it seemed like the garden 
of Eden. Having a letter to the Regente of the 
Padri Conventuali di St, Francesco, I fixed on 
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their convent as my abode, and was received witli 
the usual Sicilian hospitality. 

abe: 
Friday, April 2. In the morning the wind and 

rain were so violent, that I could not venture out 

of the town; I therefore employed a part of it in 

examining a small museum, belonging to Cavaliere 

Astuto, consisting of basso relievos, statues, vases, 

&c. But his medals, particularly the Sicilian, are 

most worthy of notice, from their number and fine 

preservation. He is fitting up several rooms, in a 
good taste, for the reception of these curiosities. 

The evening was better spent than the morning. 
I accompanied some friends to the Dominican 
church, where a meeting of the academy was held. 

An oration was first pronounced by a Cavaliere ;. 
and then the different members recited sonnets, 

and pieces of poetry. Before we broke up, I was 
so strongly urged to become one of the society, 
that I accepted the patent. Two hours and a half 
after sunset, we felt a smart shock of an earth-. 
quake. | 


Saturday, April 3. At last the weather per- 
mitted me to visit a curious relic of antiquity, near 
the sea shore, about five miles from Noto. It is a 
circular column, constructed with large stones, and 
rising to a considerable height. It is generally 
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supposed to have been erccted by the Syracusans, 
after the defeat of the Athenians under Nicias and 
Demosthenes. 


At a short distance from this trophy, and not 
far from the river Elorus, which here falls into the 
sea, was the site of the celebrated city and castle 
of Helorum, mentioned, as well as the river, by 
many classic writers. Virgil after describing the 
voyage of AEncas on the coast of Sicily, and ad- 
verting to Syracuse, adds, 


Salat Ode Ge -. . . Et inde 
Exupero prepingue solum stagnantis Helori. 


Silius, his imitator, says, 


Sidonia, et Drepane atque undz clamosus ilelorus. 


The character of the river, watering a low plain,. 
and subject to frequent muaOnS still merits 
the epithet stagnans. 


Fazellus mentions many remains, existing in 
his time, of the city of Helorum, and also of the 
Piscina, recorded by Pliny ; but these traces are at 
present obliterated. From this city a road, called 
the Via Elorina, \ed to Syracuse. 


In my return to Noto, I visited an antique 
building, called Za Pittoruta, which exhibits a 
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singular peculiarity of construction. It is com- 
‘posed. of massive stones, square without, and form- 
ing a dome within, great part of which still exists. 
From the traces of paintings yet remaining on the 
walls of the dome, this structure has evidently 
been converted to oe uses of Christian wor- 


me 


es ., April 4. Thad fixed this morning for 
my departure, but was again detained by heavy 
rain. I consoled myself with the reflection, that 
I had quitted the dreary regions of Modica before 
the commencement of the rains, and had fixed my 
residence in the neatest and best city I had found 
since I quitted Palermo, where I could enjoy a 
good society of friends. 


The original name of Noto was Neas, or 
Neatum; and it was built and inhabited by the 
Siculi. Its first situation was on an eminence, 
difficult of access; but afterwards, according to 
the testimony of Diodorus, it was removed into a 
more level Eroune, by Ducetius, king of the 
ae | 


« Ducetius Siculorum princeps, ex publico: Si- 
caulorum. erario, magnis instructus opibus, Neas 
que patria ejus erat, in pri et ee alee cam 
pum transtulit,” &c,.. o eae 
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After the dreadfal earthquake of 1693, which 
totally destroyed the city, the inhabitants removed 
five or six miles nearer the sea; which is now be- 
tween three and four miles distant. So recent a 
foundation accounts for its neat and handsome 
appearance; but the architecture of many build- 
ings, particularly that of the churches, convents, 
and of the Crociferi, seems to have been designed 
on too magnificent and expensive a scale for a 
provincial town; and of course many are left 
unfinished. From the surprising number of mo- 
nasteries and convents, it appears to be the land 
of chastity and solitary retirement. The upper 
town commands a fine view. Its territory is 
pleasing; the hills are agrecably varied; wood is 
not wanting; and the river Faleonara, formerly 
Asinarus, flows under the walls. It gives the 
name of Val di Noto to one of the three vallies, 
with which Sicily is intersected. 


Monday, April 5. The weather at last per- 
mitted me to take leave of my friends at Noto, 
and I proceeded to Syracuse I passed through 
Avola, a -modern-built town, with regular streets 
and low houses. It belongs to the Duke of Mon- 
teleone, who possesses some sugar plantations in 
the vicinity. "This valuable plant.was originally 
cultivated: in Sicily ;“and afterwards intrediced 
into America, the West Indies, &c. “The territory 
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of Avola bears corn, olives, vines, and a variety of 
fruit trees; and is within a short distance of the 
sea. Leaving Avola, I traversed an open stony 
country, and passed the Cassibili, formerly Cacy- 
paris. Near this stream, Conte Gaetani, of 
Syracuse, discovered an antique building, supposed 
to have been a bath; in which he found a fine 
basso relievo, and a female bust. These were sent 
to Court; but orders were given to discontinue the 
search, and fill up the excavation. I proceeded 
through a flat country, having the temple of 
Jupiter Olympus on my left; crossed the river. 
Anapus, and the marshes ; and turning to the right 
of Syracuse, took up my lodging in the Capucin 
convent, at some distance from that place ; that 
I might at once avoid the restraints of a fortified 
town, and be nearer the ruins of the old city. My 
residence, however, partook of the character of a 
fortress; for I entered by a drawbridge, and ob- 
served a swivel gun, mounted on a small battery. 


Sunday, April 11. Before I describe the 
present state of Syracuse, I shall cast a retrospec- 
tive glance on its origin and former magnificence. 
The first inhabitants of this spot, recorded in 
history, were the Siculi ; who were conquered and 
expelled by Archias, one of the Heraclide, and the 
founder of Syracuse. Of its origin, — 
gives the following account :— 
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“* Grecorum primi Chalcidenses, ex Eubea 
navigantes cum ‘Theocle, colonize deductore, Naxum 
condidére. Insequenti anno Archias, unus ex 
Heraclidis, e Corintho profectus, Syracnsas con-_ 
didit ; expulsis prius Siculis ex insulaé in quad jam 
non amplins mari circumflexa urbs interior sita est. 
Postea vero temporis et ea que extra insulam 
est, addito muro, incolis frequentari cepta.” 


Syracuse was, therefore, founded in the second 
year of the eleventh Olympiad, and four hundred 
and forty-nine years after the capture of Troy. 
Strabo has recorded an anecdote relative to its 
origin :— 


** Syracusas condidit Archias classe Coryntho 
advectus, sub idem tempus quo Naxus et Megara 
sunt condite. Ferunt autem una Delphos adve- 
nisse Miscellum et Archiam, oraculum consulendi 
gratia, interrogatosque eos a Deo, divitias mallent, 
an sanitatem ; Archiam opes sibi optasse ; sanita- 
tem Miscellum; deumque illi, ut Syracusas, huic, 
ut Crotonem conderet, mandasse: atque Croto- 
miensibus evenisse, uti tam salubrem incolerent 
urbem : Syracusanos vero e0 opulentize progressos 
ut de iis etiam vulgatum sit proverbium, quod in 
nimis sumptuosos diceretur, eos non possidere 
decimam Syracusanorum. Czterd Archiam, quum 
in Siciliam navigaret, et ad Zephyrium Promon- 
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torium adpulisset, incidissetque in Doriensiam 


quosdam qui e Sicilia eo se contulerant digressi ab. 
his qui Megara condiderant, adjunxisse sibi eos: 
—Indeque profeccam communi cum iis a Syra- | 


cusas condidisse.” 


After this axtlick testimony, nothing need be. 


added respecting the foundation of Syracuse. On 


its state and magnificence, in the height of pros-. 


perity, I shall quote the words of Cicero, in his 
oration against Verres :-— Zs 


“ Urbem Syracusas maximam esse Greecarum 
urbium, pulcherrimamque omnium, ssepe audistis. 


Fst, judices, itd ut dicitur, nam et situ est cum 
munito, thm ex omni aditu, vel terra vel mari, 


preclaro ad aspectum: et portus habet propé in- 


edificatione adspectuque urbis inclusos, qui quum. 


diversos inter se aditus habeant, in exitu. conjun-- 
guntur et confluunt. Korum conjunctione pars | 
oppidi: que adpellatur Insula, mari disjuncta. 


angusto, ponte rursum adjungitur et continetur. _ 


“ Ea tanta est urbs, ut ex quatuor urbibus 


maximis constare dicatur, quarum una est ea-quam . 
dixi Insula, que duobus portubus cineta, in utrius- 
‘que portus ostium aditumque projecta. est; in qua. 
domus est, que regia Hieronis fuit, qua. preetores - 
uti solent. In ea sunt «des sacree complures: sed.:. 


ae 
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duce quot longé ceeteris antecellunt : Diane una, et 
altera, quoe fuit ante istius adventum ornatissima, 
Minerve. In hac Insula extrema est fons aqua 
dulcis, cui nomen Arethuse est, incredibili magni- 
tudine, plenissimus piscium, qui fluctu totus 
operiretur, nisi munitione ac mole lapidum a mari 
disjunctus esset. Altera autem est urbs Syracusis, 
cui nomen Acradina est, in qua forum maximum, 
pulcherrimze porticus, ornatissimum Prytaneum, 
amplissima est curia, templumque egregium Jovis 
Olympii. Czetereque urbis partes, una lata via 
perpetuda, multisqne transversis divise privatis 
zedificiis continentur. Tertia est urbs, que quod 
in ea parte Fortunz fanum antiquum fuit, Tyche 
nominata est; in qua Gymnasium amplissimum 
est, et complures wdes sacra: ;.coliturque ea pars 
et habitatur frequentissimt. Quarta, autem, est 
urbs, que quia postrema eedificata est, Neapolis 
nominatur, quam ad summam theatrum est maxi-— 
mum ; prasterea, duo templa sunt egregia: Cereris, 
alterum, alteruam Libere ; signumaque Apollinis, qui 
Temenites vocatur, pulcherrimum et’ maximum: 


’ Sach was the state of the ancient Syracuse. It. 
was furnished by nature with capacious and noble 
ports, a rich and fertile territory, and every advan- 
tage of local situation. By art it was embellished by 
works of the most exquisite taste and perfection, in 
architecture, seulpture, and painting ; while com- 
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merce and extent of territory diffused such wealth 
among its citizens, as to. render their affluence 
proverbial. : 


It would be tedious to relate, even concisely, 
the many vicissitudes which this city underwent 
during the reigns of the several tyrants, Gelo, 
Hiero, Thrasybulus, the two Dionysiusses, Djon, 
Agathocles, Pyrrhus, Hiero, and Hieronymus; its 
eivil wars; and the vigorous contests in which it 
successively engaged with the Athenians, Cartha- 
ginians, and Romans. After a long period of 
prosperity, affluence, and glory, and after a struggle 
almost unexampled*, it was finally reduced in the 
year 214 by the Roman general Marcellus; who, 
on entering the walls, and reflecting on its past 
magnificence and fallen state, is said to have burst 
into tears. This fact is thus commemorated by 


Livy. 


© Marcellus ut meenia ingressus, ex superiori- 
bus locis urbem omnium fermeé ill tempestate 
pulcherrimam, subjectam oculis vidit, illacrymasse 
dicitur, partim gaudio tante perpetrate rei, partim 


* The memorable siege : and capture of Syracuse are well 


“déscribed’ by ‘Polybius ; b. . Vili. extract Til, p. 199, Hampton's 
Polybius, vo. = 
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vetusta gloria urbis. Atheniensium classes de- 
mersa@, et duo ingentes exercitus, cum duobus 
clarissimis ducibus deleti occurrebant, et tot bella 
cum Carthaginiensibus, tanto cum discrimine gesta, 
tot ac tam opulenti tyranni regesque.” 


The power and consequence of this famous 
city may be estimated from its extent: the circum- 
ference of the walls is computed by Strabo to be 
one hundred and eighty stadia, or about twenty- 
two English miles. Indeed, we may justly assent 
to the observation of Florus, that all Sicily was 
conquered in Syracuse. 


“ Sicilia mandata Marcello, nec div restitit : 
tota enim Insula in und urbe superata est. Grande 
illud, et anté id tempus invictum caput Syracuse 
quamvis Archimedis ingenio defenderentur, ali- 
quando cesserunt. Longé non illi triplex murus 
totidemque arces, portus ille marmoreus, et fons 
celebratus Arethusz, nisi quod hactenus profuére: 
ut pulchritudini victz urbis parceretur.” 


On approaching the walls of Syracuse, the tra- 
veller, who calls to mind the rank which this once 
splendid city occupies in the page of history, and 
_who has raised his expectations with the prospect 
of surveying the remains of those structures, so 
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warily depicted by Diodorus, Cicero, and other 
classic authors, may, like Marcellus, shed a tear of 
disappointment over its fallen state, and execrate 
those: barbarous hands, which have left it little 
except a name. The ruins, still existing, are 
trifling ; and offer but scanty gratification to those 
who have visited Segeste, Selinunte, and Agri- 
gentum. By order of the sovercign, a certain 
sum of moncy is annually employed in repairing 
and exploring these remains. But the healing 
hand of the physician was applicd too late: the 
malady was too far advanced, and the body too 
much debilitated, to arrest the progress of devay. 
Though the antiquities are few in number, they 
are scattered over so great an extent of ground as: 
to tequire at least three days in visiting them. I 
shall, therefore, notice them in the same order as 
they occurred to my observations. 


The first morning I visited the ancient Orty- 
pia, ttow the modern Syracuse, surrounded with 
extensive fortifications, but unprovided either with 
soldiers or artillery. This quarter of the city was 
iri former times estcemed the strongest, and best 
fortified ; afd consequently more fully imhalited, 
and chosen as an asylum, in times of danger or at- 
tack, from'the several tyrunts. On the castérn 
sidé was the smatler port, called Afarmorcus » and 
on the western the greater poit, forming a capacious 
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inland bay. Nearly opposite was a promontory: 
stiled “Plemmyrium, and a fort commanding the 
entrance of the harbour; which, durimg the: fas 
mous battle with the Athenians, was blocked-up. 
with a chain of boats, linked together. This:bay: 
is mentioned by Virgil, under the name of Stoantus: | 
SINUS :— es | | 


Sicanio practenta s sinu jacet insula contra 
Plemmyrium undosum : nomen dixere priores: 
vce | ; : 


In this quarter of the city were two. temples. 
That of Diana, from whom it is supposed to have 
received the name of Ortygia, was the most mag- 
nificent, as well as the u:ost highly venerated. 
Two Doric columns and capitals, inserted in the 
walls of a private dwelling, in the Via Salibra, are 
considered as originally belonging to this edifice, 
The columns are of large proportions ; and the 
bases of the capitals are ornamented with circles. 
From. the: accumulation of rabbisb, during the 
lapse of so. many. centuries, the soil is so much. 
raised, that the portion of the capitals which ap- 
ears, does not exceed the height.of a low apart. 
ment... In consequence. of. the vicinity ofthese: 
columns, ani the usnal made adopted in the, Daric, 
order, of diminishing the columns fromthe base 
upwards, itis: lighly ;proballe, that these in.ques-. 
tion were so nearly j oined at their base,.as.seartely. 
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to leave room for a person to pass between them. 
sinking a well, or cistern, in the same house, 
the workmen cut away a considerable portion of 
one of these columns, conceiving it to be a natural 
rock, and did not discover their mistake till they 
had pierced through it. 


The temple of Minerva, having been for several 
years used as the cathedral church, is in a tolerable 
state of preservation ;: though the simplicity of the ° 
antique, and particularly of the Doric order, is 
totally destroyed, and almost buried, in the over- 
charged ornaments of the Sicilian architecture: 
Still, however, it may be contemplated with plea- 
sure, and the eye mzy readily discriminate the 
original features from the subsequent additions. 
On one side a long range of columns, with the ar- 
chitrave, and a portion of the frieze, with its tri- 
glyphs, are still visible. Within the church, also, 
the colonnades on each side are left, as well as those 
of the Pronaon and Posticon, which vary from the 
rest, being higher, and placed on bases, with a dif- 
ferent moulding round the bottom of the capital. 
I was also informed, that the two centre columns 
of the Pronaon consist of entire blocks; though 
these, as well as the side colonnades, have been all 
whitened. The outside columns are composed of 
massive blocks, which are so well laid, that the 
junction is not distinguished without difficulty, 
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The cell of this temple was perfect ; but it has been 
mutilated, and cut into a modern form. | 


On thesummit of the temple was formerly placed 
a shield, sacred to the goddess, composed of brass, 
but cased with gold, and so large in its dimensions, 
that it could be easily distinguished by such as were 
sailing out at sea. Those who quitted the port, 
on losing sight of this shield, were accustomed to 
cast into the sea, in honour of Neptune and Mi- 
nerva, an earthen scyphus, jug, or cup, filled with 
honey, frankincense, aromatics, and flowers, which 
had been previously taken from the altar of those 
deities, near the Temple of Olympium, within 
the walls. This ceremony, which was of high 
antiquity, was supposed to render the voyage 
propitious. A painting was also here pre- 
served, representing an equestrian combat of the 
tyrant Agathocles, and containing the portraits of 
twenty-seven kings and tyrants, drawn from life. 
The folding doors, beautifully adorned with ivory 
and gold, and displaying the Gorgon’s head, ex- 
cited universal admiration, and are mentioned by 
- several writers. 


The baptismal font bears an inscription in 
_ Greek characters. | 


Near the great port, and separated from the 
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waters of the sea by a thick wall, is the celebrated 
Fountain of Arethusa, the stream of which is stil] 
copious. Some remains of an ancient arch, and 
a wall of large stones, are yet visible; but the 
nymphs of the spring are now metamorphosed 
into mere washerwomen. At a small distance, a 
fresh spring, rising out of the sea, is commemo- 
rated as that of the amorous Alpheus, who is 
fabled to have pursued his beloved Arethusa from 
Arcadia hither. The tale of this hapless lover, 
and his cruel mistress, is thus related by Pau- 


sanias :-— 


* Alphei ipsius non in Eleo agro, sed in Ar- 
cadid sunt fontes ; de quo vulgata est fabula, viruam 
illum esse venatorem, Arethusamque adamasse ; 
et ipsam venandi studiosam. Que quum illius 
nuptias abnuisset, in insulam Ortygiam apud 
Syracusas sitam, dicitur transmisisse; atque ibi 
in fontem esse conversam ; ipsi etiam Alpheo acci- 
disse uti pre amore in amuem mutarctur.” © 


This fable was naturally adopted by the poets. 
Virgil observes, 


ey Alpheum fama est, hic Elidis amnem 
Occultas egisse vias subter mare ; qui ‘nunc | 
Ore Arethusa duo Siculis confunditur undis. 
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It still, also, maintains its hold on the popular 
mind, and is told, if not credited, by those who 
shew the springs. 


In the church of St. Filippo is a subterraheous 
passage, chiefly remarkable for a long staircase, of 
an ingenious construction, which winds réund a 
column. This has been improperly considered as 
a bath, of which it has none of the requisites. Tt 
is excavated in the solid rack, and was, probably, 
intended as a well. 


Before the modern castle is a rich and well- 
executed gateway, in the Grecian or Saracenic ar- 
chitecture, which is supposed to have been built by 
Maniaccs. Fazellus asserts, that lic adorned this 
gate with the two brazen figures of rams, which 
are now preserved in the palace of the Viceroy at 
Palermo. Under the castle, I observed the head 
and breast of a colossal statue of Jupiter, bearing 
on the breast an inscription cut by the Christians. 
This fortress commands a good view of the en- 
trance to the great port. In the public library I 
was shewn some mutilated busts and basso relievos, 
and the following inscription, formerly placed in 
the episcopal palace :— 

BAZIABOE ATE Rege preunte 


IHEPQONOZ TEPOKAEOE Hierone Hieroclis filio 
SIPAKOSIGI GEOIZ NASI = Syrvacusii Diis omnibus. 
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. The Paroco Locoteta shewed me several leaden 
stamps, with various figures, lately found. The 
intent of these has not been ascertained, but they 
resemble those now uscd on linen. 


_ Numerous fragments of antique columns, &c., 
are scattered throughout the whole city. 


At present no remains exist of the many fine 
buildings mentioned by Cicero as adorning the 
quarters of Acradina and Tyche. Among these 
was the temple of Jupiter Olympius, built by 
Hiero, and extending in length a stadium, or quar- 
ter of a mile. 


The quarter of Neapolis can still boast of its 
famous theatre, which is excavated in the solid 
rock, on the declivity of a hill. The seats were 
wide, and in each a ledge was cut, that the feet of 
the spectators behind might not incommode those 
who sat before. On the western side is this in- 
scription, well preserved :— 


BAXIAISZAS Regine 
PI AIZSTIANZ Philistidis.. 


To this queen I am inclined to ascribe the 
construction of the theatre. To what race she 
belonged, or in what era she lived, history has not 
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informed us; though numerous medals are’ pre- 
served, bearing her image and name. In Cavaliere 
_Astuto’s collection I saw fourteen: of these medals, 
all varying in some trifling peculiarity; and*as'a 
proof that her reign was long, she is represented 
as yonng in some, and in others as old. Cavaliere 
Landolina, also, apprised me of another distinction ; 
namely, that in those of her youth the horses on 
the reverse of the medal are exhibited as in full. 
speed; and standing, in those of her later age. 
The beauty of the sculpture and execution proves 


that she reigned in a flourishing period of the 
arts *. 


In the front of the theatre are other cha- 
racters, but so injured by time, that I could not 
decypher them. Possibly they composed the name 
of the architect. The solid structure of this edifice 
has saved it from ruin; and though neglected, and 
in some degree injured, it is still an interesting 
object. In the centre is a mill, supplied from a 
neighbouring aqueduct with water, which flows 


* It is very remarkable that a queen so commemorated 
should not be better known ; history is completely silent as 
to her origin and family, and she lives chiefly by numismatic 
record. Those who wish for further information on this 
subject, may consult Castellus, p. 65. a 
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naturally down the steps of the theatre. Thie-mill 
and aqueduct, with some groupes of trees, added 
to.a noble and extensive view of the modern 
Syracuse, and the plain, stretching as far as the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, compose, altogether, 
a most pleasing and picturcsque scene. : 

Adjoining is a bath or reservoir, hellowed in 
the rock, and supplied with water by means of an 
aqueduct. It was probably designed for the use 
of the theatre. | 


Not far distant is the amphitheatre, situated 
near the wall, which divided the Acradina and the 
Neapolis. Its dimensions are not large, though 
it is well built, with massive blocks of stone. 
Many of the steps remain; and the eastern and 
western entrances have been lately discovered. 
That to the west is opened, and exposed to view. 
There is reason to donbt whether this structure is 
of Greek origin; for no instance is known of 
amphitheatres ainong the Greeks; and they cer- 
tainly abhorred those barbarous combats of beasts 
and gladiators, which afforded such delight to 
their less humane successors, the Romans. Had 
this amphitheatre existed even in the days of 
Cicero, it would probably have found a place in 
his particular enumeration of public buildings. | 
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Between the amphitheatre and the theatre are 
the extensive Latomiz, called [/ Paradiso ; in one 
of which is the well-known cavity, termed the Ear 
of Dionysius. It is excavated in the shape of the 
letter S, and rises to a considerable height, which 
naturally accounts for the strength of the echo it 
produces. I am disposed to concur with those, 
who, from observation and reflection, have ques- 
tioned the long-established and popular opinion, 
respecting the use for which this cavern was de- 
signed. All these Latomi are similar in shape; 
and in others [ have observed traces of the same 
mode of construction. [listory, indeed, acquaints 
us, that the tyrant formed these prisons adjoining 
his palace; but history bas not told us, that his 
palace was situated in this part of the Acradina. 
The small apartment, excavated in the rock, above 
the Latomiz, and commonly regarded as his 
hiding place, has been proved not to possess. the 
property ascribed to it, of repeating the voices, 
and even whispers, of persons in the cavities be- 
neath. These excavations, as well as the building 
on the insulated fragment of rock adjoming, pro- 
bably existed before the formation of the Latomiz, 
when all the ground was level. Among the huge 
fallen masses of stone I observed the remains of a 
staircase, which has served as an ascent to some 
part of the rock above. On a view of the whole 
I am inclined to believe, that these, as well as all 
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the other Latomiz, were at first begun for the 
sake of the stone, of which a vast quantity was 
required for the buildings of so extensive a city as 
Syracuse. Afterwards these dreary and _ well- 
defended caverns may have been deemed proper 
for prisons, and used as such. These Latomie 
are very capacions and picturesque; one. serves as 
a rope-walk, and another for the extraction of salt- 
petre. The remains of an aqueduct and bath are 
still visible. Perhaps the former may have been 
constructed for the relief of those who were con- 
demned to occupy such dreary abodes. 


Under the small church of St. Nicolo, adjoin- 
ing, is a reservoir for water, divided into three 
corridores, and supported by square columns. 


Behind the theatre, and nearly in the same 
direction with the walls which divided Tyche from 
Neapolis, is a street, still flanked on each side 
with numerous tombs. Among these are two, in 
the Doric style, remarkable for the elegance of 
their architecture. To each is a facade, supported 
by two columns, with a frieze, cornice, &c. They 
are situated to the east of the theatre, at the angle 
of the rock, to the left, where the road leads to- 
wards Catania. 


The quarter of Tyche contains nothing worthy 
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of particular mention. I observed only the re- 
mains of some aqueducts. hae | 


The quarter of Epipole was the most remote, 
and extended towards the north-west. I ‘here 
discovered the ruins of the original walls, be- 
ginning opposite the Latomiz, and stretching to a 
considerable distance on the northern part of the 
city. They are formed of large stones, without 
cement. At one place I was able to measure 
them, and found their width to exceed nine feet. 
The remains of an old castle are also visible, con- 
structed with large stones, and supposed to be the 
Castellum Labdalum, thus described by Fazellus :— 


“In summa Epipolis crepidine ac vertice arx 
erat, Labdalus Grecé appellata. Hzec ex quad- 
ratis lapidibus et eis admirandis, miro artificio 
erat extructa, cujus magnificentiam prostrata ad- 
huc edificii cadavera testantur ; quibus Syracusane 
jam delete urbis nulla hodié extant majora ve- 
tustatis monumenta.” 


Near these ruins is a large subterraneous 
passage, capable of receiving even cavalry, of 
which Fazellus has given this account :— 


‘“¢ Apparent inter alia subterranee ibi ad plura 
urbis Joca tendentes viie, e lapide quadrata strate, 
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quibus ant rex, aut milites, siquando, aut seditio 
exoriretur, aut hostium ingrueret impetus, facile 
ad ceteras inde urbis partes penetrarent.” 


Beyond, on an eminence, now called Belvedcre, 
was probably the Castellum Euryalus. 


On leaving the Castedlum Labdalum, and fol- 
lowing the direction of the walls, northerly, to 
return towards the Acradina and the island, con- 
siderable fragments are seen of those celebrated 
walls, which were built, by the order of Dionysius, 
in the space of twenty days. In the same line are 
the remains of the gate, through which the vic- 
torious Marcellus entered the city. Beneath is 
the plain, where the Roman army was encamped, 
and the port called Trogilus; and beyond, the 
Scala Greca, and the road leading between the 
Acradina and Tyche, the whole course of which 
may be traced by marks of the wheel carriages. 


In the Acradina I may place the extensive 
Latomiz, which are situated within the garden of 
the Capucin convent. These exhibit scenes of the 
most romantic kind, and afforded me many agree- 
able hours daily, during my abode there. The 
features of these caverns in many respects resembl¢ 
those of the Latomie in the Paradiso. Here is 
au insulated rock, on the summit of which part of 
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a staircase is still visible. Several have been here 
commenced, in the same pointed form as that 
called the Ear of Dionysius. I noticed, also, an 
ancient well, and some sepulchres, excavated in 
the rock, which are not fonnd in the others. - On 
a stone are traces of an inscription, in Romau 
characters, which I could not decipher. 


These Latomiz. are planted with numerous 
orange, lemon, pomegranate, almond, and olive 
trees. The lofty perpendicular rocks are over- 
hong with Indian figs, and the regularity with 
which these excavations were originally made, has 
been broken by the shock of repeated earthquakes, 
which have detached vast masses of stone, and 
given to these solitary retreats an air of wildness 
and horror, inexpressibly striking. 


The Catacombs, now called the Grotto di St. 
Giovanni, not far from the amphitheatre, may also, 
I believe, be considered as within the limits of the 
Acradina. Near the entrance is an old church, 
said to have been built in the carliest ages of 
Christianity, and to contain the ashes of St. Mar- 
cian. It certainly bears an antiqne form and 
appearance, and within are several fragments of 
old columns, .one.of which is considered as destined 
for the exccution of the martyrs, Near ithe charch 
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is a ruined chapel, resembling, in many respects, 
that of the Pittoruto at Noto, and though ofa 
better form and construction, is probably of the 
same age. The dome, or cupola, was composed 
of large stones, and a similar cornice runs round 
the building. On each side of the entrance are 
two Doric columns, fluted, and like those of the 
antique temples; but from the smallness of the 
stones with which they are formed, and certain 
projections at the angles of the capitals, appearing 
like heads, their antiquity may be called in ques- 
tion. Perhaps they were new modelled from 
antique materials. 


These catacombs owe their preservation to 
their subtcrrancous situation. From their extent, 
and the regularity and order with which they are 
disposed, we may form a more accurate itea of 
the wealth and magnificence of ancient Syracuse, 
than from any other monument now existing. A 
well-planned city has been excavated, under 
ground, with straight streets, squares, &c. &c. At 
certain intervals are distinct sepulchres, with 
vaulted roofs, resembling rotundas ; and occasion- 
ally, in the middle of the streets, are single sar- 
cophagi. Some of these sepulchres contain nu- 
merous niches, and others fewer, according to the 
numbers of the families to which they belonged. 
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These catacombs, in regularity, form, extent, and 
plan, far exceed those of Naples or Rome. 


In an open vineyard, not far distant from the 
church of St. Lucia, are the substructions of an 
antique building, which deserve notice, from the 
singularity of the vaulting. The foundations are 
formed of large oblong stones ; and the arches are 
composed of numerous earthen pipes, like those 
used for the conveyance of water, connected by a 
strong cement. Under these pipes are two layers 
of long thick tiles, between which is a coat of 
mortar. In a subterraneous chapel is a well exe- 
cuted image of the saint. 


Another part of the environs of Syracuse is 
worthy attention. It is mentioned as a separate 
town, under the name of Olympium, from the 
Temple of Jupiter, which was there situated. 
With regard to this place, Plutarch observes :-— 
Propinquum erat Jovis Olympii Fanum ; quod 
capere, quia multa ibi aurea atque argentea erant 
dona cupiebant Athenienses.”.. In this temple was the 
célebrated statue of Jupiter, which was adorned by 
Geron with a golden robe, of great weight, formed 
out of the spoils taken from the Carthaginians, 
The deity was, however, despoiled of this costly 
ornament by Dionysius the Elder, with the well- 
known joke, which has been recorded by Valerius 
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Maximus:—* Detracto etiam Jovi Olympio magni 
ponderis aureo amiculo, quo cum tyrannus Hiero 
e manubiis Carthaginiensium ornaverat, injectoque 
ei laneo pullio, dixit, Aistate gravem esse aureum 
amiculum, hyeme frigidum; Janeum autem ad 
utrumqne tempus anni aptum.” ‘The statue 
itself is praised by Cicero as one of the finest then 
existing. It was left in the temple, by Marcellus, 
the conqueror of Syracuse, but afterwards removed 
by the less scrupulous Verres, as we find from the 
accusation of the great Roman orator. 


“ Hoc tertium, quod M. Marccllus armatus ct 
victor viderat, quod religioni concesserat, quod 
cives atque incolz Siracusani colere, advenz non 
solum visere, verum etiam vencrari solebant, id 
Verres ex templo Jovis sustulit. Iste omnia 
que requisivit, non ut servaret, verum ut asportarct 


se es e 99 
requisiv it, 


Of this temple only two flutcd columns exist, 
though seven remained in the time of Cluverins. 
I found these columns different from the others of 
the Doric order, which I had observed in various 
parts of Sicily. The flutings are not continued to 
the bottom, a small space being left plain, and the 
number amounts to no more than fifteen, whereas 
the Doric columns in gencral have twenty. “The 
circumference of the column somewhat excecds 
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eighteen feet. The temple faced Mount A£tna to 
the north, and Ortygia to the east, and overlooked 
the extensive marshes, containing the Lys¢elia 
Stagnum, and Syraca palus, the pestiferous air. from 
which caused such havoc among the Grecian and 
Carthaginian armies. Through these plains flows 
the river Anapus, mentioned by Theocritus, Ovid, 
and Silius Italicus. At some distance from its 
mouth, it branches off to the left, and receives the 
waters from the fountain of Cyane, two or three 
miles farther :— 


Quaque iis Cyanen miscet Anapus aquis. 
Kit Cyanes, et Anapus, et Ortygie Arethuse, 


On the banks of this clear and rapid stream 
grows the curious plant called Papyrus, of which 
the ancients made their paper, previous to the in- 
vention of parchment. As this plant is generally 
supposed to be a native of Egypt, and is not known 
to grow in any other part of Europe, I think it 
was probably brought hither by Hiero, and em- 
ployed to adorn the banks of the river, which led 
to the celebrated temple and fountain of Cyane. 
This Cyane was herself a nymph. 


Inter Sicelidas Cyane pulcherrima nymphas ; 


And, as well as Arecthusa, had her lover near at 
hand :— 
Et me dilexit Anapus. 
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Poets and historians have designated this spot 
as the place where Pluto descended to the infernal 
regions, with his stolen bride. Diodorus says, 
“ Nam Plutonem fabulantur, postquam raptam 
Proserpinam, prope Syracusas curru deportasset, 
dirupta illic terr4 ipsum quidem cum adrepta ad 
Orcum descendisse ; sed fontem Cyanem tunc pro- 
duxisse ; apud quem solennem quotannis panegyrin 
celebrant Syracusani.”. The stream is lost in a 
round basin of great depth, and filled with the 
clearest water I ever saw. 


These were the principal objects which at- 
tracted my attention, during a residence of six days 
at Syracuse. Two pieces of antiquity I have, 
however, omitted to mention. The rings cut in the 
Latomiz of the Paradiso, and in the Ear of Dio- 
nysius, which are supposed to have been used in 
fastening the prisoners confined there; but their 
height is too great for the purpose. In the rocks 
are also numerous square and oblong niches, the 
intent of which has never been explained. 


By a review of the ruins of the ancient Syra- 
racuse, existing as I have described them, a tra- 
veller may certainly be amused; but he will as 
certainly be disappointed, should he repair hither 
with such expectations as the fame of Syracuse 
may naturallyinspire. It must, therefore, be con- 
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templated in reference to its original, not to its 
present state; and each particular spot must be 
visited, rather from the historical interest attached 
to it, than from any indication of past grandeur, 
which it has now to offer to the view. In this 
light the very soil, dignified by such exploits and 
stupendous events, cannot be trodden with indif- 
ference. | 


The fover of history will naturally recal to 
mind the mighty army and fleet, fitted out by the 
Athenians, four hundred and fifteen years before 
Christ, or A. U. R. three hundred and thirty-eight, 
under the command of Alcibiades, Nicias, and La- 
machus, for the subjugation of this island. Such 
was the zeal of the Athenian citizens for this en- 
terprise, that soime enlisted themselves voluntarily, 
others cquipped ships at their own charge, and all 
anticipated a certain conquest. The generals, in 
conjunction with the senate, had even decided on 
the fate of the vanquished, and arranged the future 
plan of government. The citizens of Syracuse 
and -Seclinunte were doomed to captivity ; and an 
annual tribute was to be exacted from the other 
places. Accompanied by an immense crowd of 
citizens and strangers, the generals led the army to 
the port of the Pyrzus, the place of embarkation. 
The whole port was filled by the vessels, the 
prows of which were ornamented with military 
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troplnes ; the smoke of incense ascended from 
numberless gold and silver vases, which covered 
the strand; and endless libations were offered to 
render the gods propitious to the enterprise. After 
sailing by Tarentum, Metapontum, Creta, and 
other parts of Magna Grecia, this powerful arma- 
ment landed at Reggio, in Calabria, and invited 
the inhabitants to join them. They were joyfully 
received by the people of Naxus, and afterwards 
obliged those of Catania to contract with them an 
alliance against Syracuse. 


Alcibiades being recalled, in consequence of an 
accusation against him, fled for refuge to Sparta, 
and the command devolved on the other two ge- 
nerals. They sailed for AZgeste; in their way 
they took the petty town of Hyccara; and having 
obtained a supply of money from the Scgestans, 
returned to Catania. The first battle was gained 
by the Athenians, though their general Lamachus 
was among the slain. But the Syracusans having 
received considerable supplies from the Lacedie- 
monians, and the other Sicilian cities, their allies 
equipped all the vessels fit for service, and deter- 
mined to risk a naval engagement. The first 
battle was indecisive, and each party erected tro- 
phies of victory; but the subsequent actions 
proved fatal to the Greeks. Meanwhile the troops 
were attacked with the plague, in consequence of 
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the unhealthy situation of their encampment. De- 
mosthenes, who was present, recommended. Nicias 
to return to Athens; but shame and obstinacy pre- 
vented him from listening to the advice. Syra- 
-cuse grew daily more powerful, and confident of 
success, from the strong reinforcements furnished 
by her allies ; while the plague continued to spread 
its ravages among the Greeks, and their camp be- 
came the scene of commotion and despair. At 
length numbers spontaneously hurried to their 
ships, and Nicias was compelled to acknowledge 
the necessity of a retreat. But the Syracusans, 
being apprised of his movements, attacked him, 
both by sea and land, In the first battle Eury- 
medon fell, and seven of his vessels were sunk in 
the port, called Dascon; the second completed 
the ruin of the Greeks, and the destruction of their 
fleet. 


From an eminence I overlooked the site of 
Ortygia, which was in the possession of the Syra- 
cusans. On the right were the extensive plain 
and marshes, where the Grecian army encamped ; 
and at its extremity was the spot where was situ- 
ated the magnificent temple of Jupiter Olympius. 
On the apposite side of the harbour was. the 
Portus Dascon, and near it the castle Plemmyriam. 
Thad thus before my view the whele scene of this 
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memorable conflict, and in imagination traced all 
its vicissitudes. 


To cut off the retreat of the Grecian fleet, the 
Syracusans barred up the mouth of the harbour 
with their gallies and ships of burthen, which were 
linked together with chains, and covered with 
planks, forming at once a platform and a bridge. 
On the other hand, the Athenians manned their 
ships with the choicest of their soldiery, and 
ranged the rest along the shore. ‘Their fleet 
amounted to one hundred and fifteen sail. The 
Syracusans drew up their army before their walls ; 
and their fleet, amounting to seventy-four gallies, 
was followed by a number of smaller vessels, 
allotted to the youth, who were burning to give 
the first proof of their valour for the sake, and in 
the sight, of their parents. The ramparts sur- 
rounding the port, and all the neighbouring emi- 
nences, were crowded by women, children, and all 
who were unable to bear arms. Every feeling 
was absorbed by the magnitude of the stake at 
issue, and every bosom throbbed with anxiety and 
agitation. 


I indulged my fancy in contemplating these 
awful preparations; and having arranged the si- 
tuation of both parties, I cast my eye over the 
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spacious and noble port, to trace in memory the 
succeeding scene. Nicias, conscious of the perils 
with which he was surrounded, leaped into the first 
vessel which offered itself, and visited every ship. 
He addressed each captain by name: he reminded 
those who were parents, of their families and chil- 
dren, left behind them at Athens; he exhorted those 
who-had received public honours, to prove their 
title to them on this occasion; he represented to 
all, that their own safety, as well as that of their 
fellow-citizens and country, depended on their 
firmness and courage. He exclaimed, that this 
was the last resource which fortune had left thein ; 
and finally he besought them not to lose those lau- 
rels at Syracuse, which their forefathers had won 
at Salamine; nor change their past trophies for 
chains and bondage. After this animated address, 
the signal was given. ‘The Athenians bore down 
suddenly against the chain of gallies, hoping to 
force a passage ; but were prevented by the Syra- 
cusans, who, mingling with their enemies, obliged 
them to come to a decisive battle. All attempts to 
break the chain being frustrated, the vessels were 
speedily dispersed over the whole port, each find- 
ing its adversary, and maintaining a distinct en- 
gagement. 


The Syracusans, animated by the sight of their 
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parents, wives, and children, vied with each other 
in the most desperate acts of bravery. Some, 
when their own vessel was sinking, leaped into the 
next, and continued the fight ; some by grapnels 
drew the enemy's ships, and obliged them to combat 
man to man; others boarded their antagonists, de- 
stroyed the crew, and fought with the vessel, as if 
their own. The confusion became general; sig- 
nals could be neither seen nor heard, and each 
chief obeyed only the impulse of his own spirit. 
The cries of the wounded ; the hymns and exhor- 
tations ef the spectators on the walls, or their 
moans and lamentations, according to the events 
of the battle; the shock of vessels rushing against 
‘each other, or driven on shore; the mangled heaps 
of dead and dying; and the shattered wrecks float- 
ing on the watcr ; all combined to form a scene, the 
most awful and horrible which imagination could 
conceive. The Syracusans lost only eight of their 
ships; the Athenians sixty, and the remainder of 
their fleet was burnt. After this disaster the 
army endeavoured to retreat, but being cut off from 
Catania by the Syracusans, they were obliged to 
return to the plain of Elorus, where they were in- 
closed between the hostile ariny and the river Asi- 
narus. They were here attacked and broken; 
eighteen thousand were killed, and seven thousand 
taken prisoners, among whom were e the two chiefs, 
Nicias and Demosthenes. © 
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On the subject of this memorable defeat Poly- 
bius has recorded an anecdote not mentioned by 
other historians. ‘ This general, Nicias, having 
found a fair occasion for withdrawing his army 
from the siege of Syracuse, made choice of the 
proper time of the night, and had retreated to a 
safe distance, undiscovered by the enemy, when it 
happened that the moon was suddenly eclipsed. 
Being struck by this event, and vainly imagining 
that it portended some misfortune, he immediately 
suspended his march. The consequence was, that 
when he designed to continue his retreat on the 
following night, the Syracusans, having now gained 
notice of his motions, fell upon him as he marched, 
and rendered themselves masters both of the leaders 
and of the whole army*.” 


The two captive generals were afterwards pat 
to death, and the prisoners condemned to a life et 
misery and slavery in the Latomize. 


In memory of this victory the Syracusans 
erected two trophies on the spot. One of these 
i#, probably, that called the Pizsuta, between the 
rivers Asinarus and Elorns, which I have already 
described. 


* Polybius, book ix. extract iv. 
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The marshes were afterwards no less fatal to 
the Carthaginians than to the Athenians. The 
same noxious air caused a plague among a vast 
army, employed in the siege of Syracuse; and 
occasioned the loss of almost the whole, amount- 
ing to three hundred thousand men. 


After examining a spot, which presents so many 
claims to attention, I followed the southern direc- 
tion of the city walls, and visited the Catacombs. 
From thence I proceeded to the Theatre, which 
commands an extensive prospect over the marshes, 
the port, and the island. Here, also, recollections: 
of peculiar interest were awakened. In_ this 
theatre, the wise and virtuous Timoleon received 
the applause of a grateful people, for restoring 
liberty to Syracuse ; for releasing it from the heavy 
and irksome yoke of tyranny; and for laying the 
foundation of peace and prosperity, by new model- 
ling its laws, and regulating its government. 


As a lover of painting, I enjoyed, in the 
Latomiz of Acradina and Neapolis, those romantic 
scenes which are formed by a mixture of rude and 
cultivated nature, and which grandeur and novelty 
combine to render so striking. ‘The impression 
was rather heightened than weakened by the asso- 
ciations which they called forth; the recollection 
of those horrors which once hung over these 
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gloomy abodes, the seat of cruelty and oppression. 
Here thousands lingered out their lives in bondage, 
misery, and want. Here parents brought to light 
an unhappy offspring, often destined to know no 
other world but this. Perhaps to those rings the 
suffering victims were attached. Perhaps that 
tomb, cut in the rock, received the remains, and 
terminated the sorrows of some noble captive ; 
and those letters, now faintly traced on the neigh- 
bouring stone, embodied the complaints or soothed 
the despair of some wretched prisoner. Perhaps 
to these very quarrics was condemned the poet 
Philoxenus, for daring to criticise the literary pro- 
ductions of a tyrant; and, perhaps, in that recess, 
or on that stone, he composed his poem of the 
Cyclops. These Latomia are admirably described 
in the oration of Cicero against Verres :— 


“ Latomias Syracusanas omnes andistis; ple- 
rique nostis; opus est ingens magnificum regum 
ac tyrannorum; totum est ex saxo 1 miranda 
altitudinem depresso, et multorum opcris penitus 
exciso. Nihil tam clausum ad exitus, nihil tam 
septum undique, nihil tam tutum ad custodias, nec 
fieri nec cogitari potest.” 


Had I been as great a lover of poetry as I am 
of history, I might have indulged my imagination 
on the banks of the Anapus, over the transparent 
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and limpid streams of .Amsthusa, Alplueus, and 
Cyane ; { might have roamed with Theocritus over 
the neighbouring plains, and called up in idea the 
fabulous scenes which poctry has recorded of those 
nymphs and their lovers. 


d iatahek ates Et quicquid Gracia mendax 
Audet in historia. 


Quitting the theatre, I pursued my track 
towards the western extremity of the city. Here 
my eye wandered over the street already mentioned 
as flanked on each side by antique sepulchres. | 
was no difficult task for my imagination to selewt 
a spot, nay even a niche, in which reposed the 
ashes of the illustrious Archimedes. I figured to 
myself the anxious search of the no less illustrious 
Roman (Cicero), and the joy which he felt at dis- 
covering the tomb of a man who was then forgot- 
ten by his countrymen, but whese name will sur- 
vive till science itself be lost. “ Ita nobilissima 
Greciez civitas, quondam vero etiam doctissima, 
sui civis unius acatissimi monumentum iguorassct, 
nisi ab homine Arpinate didicisset.” 


Continuing to follow the walls, which led to 
Epipola, I there observed the remains of a strong 
castle, perhaps that called Labdalum. Adjoining, 
to the nerth, I saw the relics of the celebrated 
wails raised by Dionysius in the space of twenty 
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days. Pursuing my course back, towards Acradina, 
‘I beheld the traces of the gate through which 
Marcellus entered the city. In the vale beneath 
was the Roman encampment, and the Portus 
Trogilus. I returned home by the Scala Greca, 
over the ancient-road, which divided the quarters 
of 'Tyche and Acradina. On surveying these ex- 
tensive quarters, now without the vestige of human 
habitation, andweflecting on the autaberless changes 
which this famed city has undergone; its military 
power ; its riches and magnificence ; its celebrated 
men, and its once numerous population, new 
dwindled down from above a million to less than 
twenty thousand; I lamented its sad reverse of 
fortune, and, like Marcellus, alinost wept at wat- 
nessing its present fallen, state and deplorable 
condition. 


Monday, April 12. Left Syracuse by the 
ancient road, which Jed between Acradina and 
Tyche, and descended the Scala Greca inte the 
plain beneath. In the middle of this stony plain, 
about six miles from Syracuse, and opposite the 
island called Magnisi, are the remains of a building, 
supposed to have been raised as a military trephy 
by Marcellus, after his conquest of Syracuse. The 
conjectire derives some colour from the consider- 
ation, that this was the site of the Roman encamp- 
ment; or the structure may perhaps have been the 
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sepulchral monument of some illustrious warrior, 
who fell during the memorable siege. The whole 
is constructed of large stones; but is in such a 
dilapidated state, that little of its form can be 
traced. The basement is square, and appears to 
have supported a pyramidal superstructure. 


I pursued my course through this plain, which 
is neglected and uncultivated, leaving, on the right, 
the city and port of Augusta, supposed by Clu- 
verius to be the Xiphonia of antiquity; and on the 
left the town of Mililli, built on the declivity 
of the Hyblean mountains, and ‘famous for its 
growth of sugar. I traversed the rivers Cantaro, 
Marcellino, and St. Giuliano, which discharge 
themselves into’ the port of Augusta. The 
river Cantaro is supposed to be the Alabus of 
the ancients, which, according to Diodorus, was 
celebrated for the works there constructed by 
Deedalus :-— 


“ Prope Megaridem mira ingenii_ solertia 
Colymbethram (sive piscinam seu Javacrum) quam 
vocant, fecit: ex qua magnus fluvius Alabaus in 
proximum mare eructatur.” 


The site of the ancient Megara is placed at a 
short distance from the bank of this river, towards 
the south; and, according to both Cluverius and 
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Fazellus, its ruins existed in their time. The 
Colymbethra could also be traced; for Cluverius 
observes, “ Hujus ad Alabum Colymbethre 
exigua quedam adhuc extant vestigia. In ipso 
autem littore ad jactum teli ab dextra Alabi rip4 
diruti oppidi mznia, quorum ambitus mille est 
passuum, ex quadratis ingentibusque saxis, hinc 
inde disjecta, edificiorumque intra ea magne atque 
mirandz, nuper adhuc visebantur ruine. Hyblie 
illius antique, sive Megare, esse reliquias certum 
est.” 


Megara has attained both poetical and histori- 
eal celebrity. It is thus mentioned by Virgil :— 


Vivo prater vehor ostia saxo 
Pantagiz, Megarosque sinus, Tapsumquegacentem. 


Of its foundation Thucydides gives the tollow- 
ing account :— 


“‘ Theocles atque Chalcidenses, e Naxo pro- 
fecti, septimo post conditas Syracusas anno, Leon- 
tinos, ejectis bello Siculis condiderunt, atque inde 
‘Catanam. Per idem vero tempus et Lamis a 
Megaris coloniam ducens in Siciliam adpulit, et 
super flumen Pantaciam oppidum quoddam Tro- 
tilum condidit. At id postmodum relinquens in 
Leontinos cum suis abiit: quumque aliquantum 
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temporis illic una rempublicam administrasset, 
tandem ab iis pulsus, Thapsum condidit. Mox eo 
defuncto, reliqui e Thapse migrarunt, ac duce 
Hyblone, Siculorum rege, qui etiam terram de- 
derat, Megarenses condiderunt qui Hyblei sunt 
dicti.” 


Strabo relates the circumstance of the founda- 
tion in a different manner :— 


“ Theoclem Atheniensem, ait Ephorus, ab in- 
stituto cursu ventis in Siciliam delatum, cum ho- 
minum eam incolentium vilitatem, tum insule 
prestantiam adnotasse: quumque domum reversus, 
Atheniensibus uti coloniam ibi mitterent, non per- 
‘suaderet, adscito magno Eubceam incolentium 
numero, Ionum item nonnullis atque Doriensium, 
quorum major pars erant Megarenses, in Siciliam 
navigasse ; ibique Chalcidenses, Naxum, Dorienses, 
ver; Megara, condidisse, cui prius nomen fuit 


49 Wehid. 


« Thus Strabo places its foundation before that 
a: Syracuse; Thucydides, after. Its situation, 
rect y r, is ascertained; and also that Megara 
aid Efybla were one and the same city. ‘The 
iisiieau hiuls, so celebrated for their delicious 
ironies. were apparently those above Mililli. To 
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this spot, and its production, the poets have eye 
due celebrity. Virgil says, 


Thymo mihi dulcior Hyble. 


And Ovid, 


Florida quam multas Hybla tuetur apes. 
Cana prits gelido desint Absynthia Ponto, 

Kt careat dulei Trinacris Hybla thymo. 
Africa quot segetes, quot Tmolia terra racemos, 

Quot Sicyon baccas, quot parit Hybla favos. 


Martial also observes, 


Quuim dederis Siculos mediis de collibus Hyble, 
Cecropios dicas tu, licet c<se favos. 


The latter part of my journey was more hilly, 
and the whole of the road was stony and rough, 
with several bad passes of stiff clay. On the right, 
I observed the snowy summit of Mount Atna. I 
passed under Carlentini, a modern town, situated 
on an eminence, and built in the time of Charles 
the Fifth. After a tedious and fatiguing journey, 
T reached the convent of the PP. Conventuali dj 
Francesco, at Lentini. 


Tuesday, April 13. My stay at Lentini was 
very short, as I could not discover any trace of 
the venerable and celebrated city of the Leontines, 
which was situated in the vicinity. If we may 
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credit tradition, this was the most’ ancient city in 
Sicily, and the habitation of the Lestrigones, who 
dwelt in caverns :— 


_ Prima Leontinos vastarunt prelia campos, 
Regnatam duro quondam Lestrigone terram. 


In the neighbourhood are several caverns, 
which are still shewn as the original dwellings of 
this nation. 


Of the city itself Polybius has left us an exact 
local description :— 


‘“ Urbs Leontinorum, si totius loci inclinationes 
spectes, vergit ad septemtriones. Per mediam verd 
urbem plana quedam porrigitur convallis: in qua 
et magistratuum est curia, et judiciorum sedes ; 
denique Forum ipsum: utrumque hujus convallis 
latus colles pretexunt, continuis pracipitiis asperi ; 
atque super collium horum supercilia est planities ; 
domibus templisque referta. Partes urbis sunt 
duz : una que ab extremo dictz convallis meri- 
dionali Syracusas ducit: altera, que ab extremo 
septemtrionibus  obverso ad campos fert, quos 
Leontinos vocant, et agrum coli aptum. Pre- 
_ruptam rupem alteris collis, eam _nempe, que ad 
occasum spectat, amnis praeterlabitur quem Lissum 
adpellant. Sub ima rupé continua: series proten- 
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ditur domorum, multarum, que, pari intervallo, 
omnes a fluvio distant. Inter has et amnem a illla, 
quam diximus, via est intersecta.” 


“ The-city of Leontium, considered in its gene- 
ral position, is turned towards the north. Through 
the middle of it runs a level valley, which contains 
the public buildings allotted to the administration 
of government and justice, and, in a word, the 
whole that is called the Forum. The two sides of 
the valley are enclosed by two hills, which are 
rough and broken, along their whole extent. . But 
the summit of these hills, above the brows, is flat 
and plain, and is covered with temples and with 
houses. There are also two gates to the city. 
One of them is in the southern extremity of the 
valley, and conducts to Syracuse. The other is on 
the opposite side, and leads to those lands, so 
famed for their fertility, and which are called the 
Leontine fields. Below the hill, that stands on 
the western side of the valley, flows the river 
Lissus ; and on the same side, likewise, there is a 
row of houses, built under the very precipice, aad 
in. a line parallel to the river. Between these 
houses and. the river lies the road which has been 
mentioned *.” 


Hampton's Polybius, vol. iii, p. 105. 
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The situation of the modern town corresponds, 
in a great measure, with that of the ancient. It 
is built, partly on a level, partly on the declivity of 
the hill. Above are the rocks, on one of which 
are the remains of an old castle. This city gave 
birth to the famous orator Gorgias, whose elo- 
quence induced the Athenians to undertake the 
fatal expedition against Syracuse. Hieronymus 
the Younger, the last king of Syracuse, was killed 
in this city. It underwent various revolutions in 
the time of Dionysius, and the other Sicilian 
tyrants, which it would be tedious to relate. The 
account given of its origin by Thucydides has been 
already quoted. 


On the northern side of the city is the Lago di 
Lentini, the largest lake in Sicily. It abounds with 
fish and wild fowl; but the air which exhales from 
this lake on one side, and from the extensive paz- 
tani, or marshes, on the other, has proved fatal to 
the neighbouring towns. Lentiui suffered severely 
from the dreadful earthquake in 1693. The fer- 
tility of the plains through which I passed in my 
way to Catania was celebrated in antiquity. Dio- 
dorus says, “ Inde per Leontinum campum, per- 
gens Hercules, pulchritudinem agri admiratus est.” 
And again, “In Leontino campo, aliisque Sicilize 
locis compluribus, etiamnum triticum nasci aiunt, 
quod agreste vocant.” Cicero also mentions the 
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‘ager Leontinus,” as “ cultissimus et caput rei 
frumentarie.” . These plains have lost none of 
their claims to fertility. 


Leaving these rich plains, and the lake on the 
left, I crossed a ridge of hills, from whence I dis- 
covered the extensive marshes and pantani on the 
right. I then descended into the spacious plain of 
Catania, watered by the river le Jarreta, which I 
traversed in a ferryboat. This river was the 
ancient Symethus, which is mentioned by the 
classic writers as the largest in Sicily. From the 
depth of the clay, the roads are in many places 
very bad, and even almost impassable. 


Thursday, Apri 15. The foundation of 
Catania is mentioned in the passage already quoted 
from Thucydides. By a passage of Strabo, we 
learn that Catania lost its first inhabitants, and 
that a new colony was transported hither by 
Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, who changed its name 
to AKtna. Some time after, however, the original 
inhabitants, who had been removed into the terri- 
tory of the Leontines, were restored to their native 
country. Subsequently they were again reduced 
to captivity by the tyrant Dionysius, and their city 
given to the Campanians. The place was much 
damaged by Pompey; but it was repaired by 
Augustus Cesar, who sent thither a Roman 
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colony. . In later times it. suffered. severly by 
earthquakes, and. by eruptions from Mount taa. 
The lavas of 1668, and the earthquake of 1699, 
were peculiarly injurious: the Jatter entirely. de-— 
stroyed the city, so that.its present appearance is 
quite modern... The. streets are wide, and one is 
considerably longer than the Cassaro at Palermo, 
which is a mile in length; but the extraordinary - 
height of the houses renders them ‘less striking to 
the view. Some handsome churches and other 
buildings occur, though the streets are so ill plan- 
ned, as to be exposed at all hours to a scorching 
sun. 


The antiquities still existing are numerous ; 
but I could examine them only imperfectly and 
partially, because they are almost all buried several 
feet under ground. ‘The most magnificegt re- 
mains are those of the baths, the Amphitheatre, 
and the Theatre. I descended to the baths through 
an aperture, immediately before the door of the 
cathedral. They cousist of several arcades orna- 
mented with basso relievos, in stucco; and, from 
their extent, are. supposed to have been destined 
for.the accommodation of the public. . They may 
be traced in. various places, particularly near ‘the 
church of the Carmelites, called LZ’ Indirizzo, where 
there are considerable remains of the old building. 
The: plan of the, baths: and. stufe is. very. visible. 
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The pavement was supported by small round 
columns of brick; and earthen pipes tan“ ‘rotind 
the stufe, to admit the vapour rising from beveath. 
I observed, also, a vaulted room, surmounted ‘with 
acupola. The wholc is erected on a layer of lava, 
which is perceptible in different places; and, in- 
deed, constructed with lava, intermixed with bricks 
and long thick tiles. 


The amphitheatre principally lies undet the 
ancient Piazza Stesi corea, now called Porta di Aci. 
It suffered much in the time of the Goths, whose 
king, Theodoric, permitted the two upper orders to 
be destroyed, and the materials to be employed in 
erecting the walls of the city. Sufficient, however, 
is still left to prove its pristine magnificence. It 
is constructed with large pieces of lava, united 
with cement, strengthened with pilasters, and 
adorned with a bold but simple cornice. The 
marble columns now in the market-place of St. 
Filippo were taken from this edifice. 


The plan of the Theatre is very perfect. I 
traced its vomitoria leading to three stories, its‘ 
porticos, part of the seats, and scene; and a fine 
aqueduct beneath, apparently anterior to the 
structure itself, and formed of a different kind of 
stone. In a street opposite, on the left band; and ° 
in the same direction, is a continuation of.ancient! 
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fabrics, consisting of several arches, and probably 
part of this building. 


Adjoining the theatre is another well-preserved 
structure, called the Odeo, or small theatre, which 
communicated with it. This is the only building 
of the kind known to exist, unless that not yet 
excavated at Pompcii should prove to be similar. 
A very considerable part of the outer circle is still 
visible above ground. 


The church of Sta. Maria Rotunda is surmount- 
ed with a circular cupola, like that of the Pan- 
theon; and, though on a very small scale, bears 
evident marks of antiquity. 


Near the church of Sta. Maria del’ Idria are 
remains of antique buildings. These, as well as 
those before mentioned, are supposed to have 
formed part of the extensive baths, discovered 
by the Prince of Biscaris, under the piazza of the 
Benedictine convent. Not far from hence was 
found the Greek and Latin inscription alluding to 
the Nympheum existing here. It is now pre- 
served in the Biscaris Museum. Near the Bastione 
degh Infetti, some ruins, scarcely distinguishable, 
are shewn as the remains of the temple of Ceres. 
In a garden adjoining, I observed the tracey of a 
small bath, with its marble pavement. 
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The Benedictine convent is highly deserving 
the notice of every traveller. The vast extent and 
general neatness of the buildings are very striking: 
It is enriched with a large museum, containing a 
collection of subjects in natural history, medals, 
inscriptions, some fine Greeco-Siculo vases, and 
basso relievos. One of these, consisting of four 
figures, and representing the initiation of a young 
woman into the mysteries of Bacchus, pleased me 
much. ‘There is, also, a small basso relievo of 
Ceres, said to have been found in her temple. The 
library is handsome; the church spacious and 
simple in its architecture, not being yet adorned 
with rich marbles. It contains an organ, justly 
celebrated as one of the most remarkable in En- 
rope; the variety of its notes, and its accurate 
Imitation of various other musical instruments, is 
astonishing. It is far superior to that which I 
heard at St. Martino, near Palermo. The garden 
of the convent, which is laid out in a labyrinth of 
small walks, is a singular instance of persevering 
labour ; being constructed on‘ the lava of 1669, 
which has been levelled with infinite pains, and 
earth transported hither to afford a bed for the 
plants. 


I before mentioned that some magnificent baths 
had been discovered in the square before this con- 
vent, to which those near Sta. Maria Rotunda, and 
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Sta. Maria del. dri ia, together with an ancient 
building in the Chiesa della Concezione, called . Le 
Carieri di St. Cataldo, are supposed to have be- 
longed. In this jast an aqueduct is visible; and 
in the square before the convent was found a 
mosaic, representing the twelve months of the 
year, preserved partly in the Biscaris, and partly 
in the Benedictine Museum. 


Without the walls are the remains of aque- 
ducts, which conveyed water from Licodia to 
Catania, a distance of eighteen miles. Four arches 
only are standing, and a fifth is fallen. ‘The an- 
cient Forum is conjectured to have been situated 
at the place at present called St. Pantaleo, where 
there is a series of vaults, now converted into 
habitations, which appear to have originally form- 
ed part of a quadrangle. Near this spot are the 
remains of a bath, and part of a mosaic pave- 
ment. | 7 

_ Adjoining the Amphitheatre, and in the church 
of Sta. Agata dei Santi Carceri, are the traces: of 
antique. buildings, supposed to have been used as 
prisons. -At the high altar of the church: is an 
old picture, representing the saint in the hands of 
the soldiers. In the back ground is the Amphi- 
theatre, as it then stood, and close to it the prisons 
just. mentioned. This. picture, considering ‘its an- 
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tiquity, possesses great ‘merit. lt bears this date 
and dmnseription —_— oh 3 2 


BERNARDINVS NIGER 
GRECVS FACIEBAT 


1388. 


In the church of Sta. Agata Vetere is the sar- 
cophagus of the saint. The cover is modern, but 
the shell of an older date, and adorned with two 
griffins in basso relievo. Numerous sepulchres 
have been discovered in various parts of the city ; 
one is under the chapel of the Romitorio della 
Mecca, and two in the garden of the convent di 
Sta. Maria di Giesu, one of which is round, and 
the other square. Both appear to have Poe 
buildings of some consideration. 


The museum of the Prince of Biscaris contains 
a rich collection of various antiquities, chiefly 
Sicilian. The medals are numerous, and choice ; 
the Graco-Siculo vases, lamps, and idols, numerous 
also. Most of these last were found among the 
ruins of the ancient Camerina. Here are, besides, 
many curious Greek inscriptions. One ‘discovered 
in the baths records their restoration and name of. 


@EPMATAI AXIAAANIAE CiGinad aad 


-< The Torso, of a colossal figure; :is:the-richeat 
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jewel in this museum. It is in the finest style of 
sculpture, but the drapery is bad. A base and 
pedestal, belonging to a column of the theatre, 
adorned with basso relievos, and wreaths of foli- 
age, is In so rich and crowded a taste, that I sus- 
pect it to have been a work of the later empire. 
Here is also a large collection of antiquities, in 
lava, granite, &c. and a good collection of natural 
history: In this respect, however, the museum of 
Cavaliere Gioeni is far superior to either that of 
Biscaris, or the Benedictines. Indeed, I have never 
seen a museum arranged in better taste. 


During my stay at Catania, I walked to the 
Villa Scabrosa belonging to the Prince of Biscaris, 
which, like the garden of the Benedictines, has 
been formed out of a dreadful sea of lava. Na- 
ture has been forced, and a vegetation, not very 
Juxuriant, produced by means of transported earth. 
Here are two reservoirs of water, supplied by 
fresh springs, and abundantly stocked with fish. 
On the verge of one grows the papyrus, trans- 
planted from the banks of the Anapus; though 
from the effect of the sea breezes it does not grow 
very vigorously. Near the castle, which, previous 
to the eruption of 1669, stood on the margin of 
the sea, and was almost miraculously preserved 
from destruction, is a singular dusus of the lava. 
In its course the burning fluid leaped over a wall, 
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which is still seen beneath, and formed a species 
of natural arch, over a well and bath. 


The Cathedral of Catania is adorned with the 
columns which once belonged to the theatre. In 
a square before it is an elephant sculptured in lava, 
and supporting on its back an Egyptian obelisk. 
The idea was probably taken from that at Rome, 
executed by Cavaliere Bernini. 


These are the principal objects which I exa- 
mined during a stay of two days and a half at 
vatania; a time too short to explore all the an- 
tiquities existing there, some of which in the 
vicinity, and even in the city itself, I left un- 
noticed. Mount Attna was so covered with snow, 
that I could not venture to gratify the curiosity, 
which every stranger naturally feels, to ascend this 
stupendous volcano. My return to Catania, at a 
fitter season, being absolutely necessary, I reserved 
the antiquities for another visit, though from their 
subterraneous situation, the damages they have 
received from different eruptions, and the succes- 
sive reparations they have undergone, added to the 
dingy hue of their materials, the ruins of Catania 
are by no means the most attractive and interesting 
in Sicily. Of all those which I examined, the 
most worthy of notice are the Theatre, Odeo, 
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Amphitheatre, and Baths. For the second time, 
since my departure from Palermo, I here’ found 
myself in an inn, and much better than I expected 
to meet with in the island. 
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FROM CATANIA TO TAORMINA, MESSINA, 
MILAZZO, PATTI, CEFALU, AND 
PALERMO. 


Fripay, April 16. I left Catania, and pursued 
my journey towards Taormina. Fora considerable 
time I travelled over the lava, cast forth in the 
eruptions of Mount A&tna, which precludes all 
vegetation. I found the country far better inhabited 
than the other parts of Sicily; numerous little 
dwellings and villages are scattered on the decli- 
vities of the mountain, wherever the natural fer- 
tility of the soil offered a temptation for a settle- 
ment. At one of these villages I stopped to dine, 
and refresh my mules ; and found a tolerable little 
inn, Alle Giarre. The village consists of one long 
and large street; and the inhabitants make much 
paste and macaroni. From hence the country 
bears a more pleasing and picturesque aspect than 
is usual in this island. The mountains are lofty 
and irregular in shape, well cultivated to their very 
summits, and agreeably dotted with villages and 
detached houses. After leaving Catania, I found 
wood more abundant than hitherto, for the southern 
VOL, VI. A 
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and south-eastern coasts are destitute of forests, 
and produce only fruit-trees; whereas here are 
many oaks, chesnuts, &c. and the number increascs 
in proportion to the height of the mountain.— 
Taormina appears at a considerable distance; 
crowning a rugged eminence. Previous to my 
ascent towards it, I passed two rivers, the Fume 
Freddo, and the Iiume Alcantaro ; which last is 
traversed by a bridge. Near this spot was the 
city of Naxos, one of the most ancient in Sicily. 
Cluverius places it near the Tiume Freddo, five 
miles from Taormina; Fazellus at the distance of 
only two miles, at a place called Lo Schiso, which 
Cluverius considers as the original port belonging 
to the city of Taormina. The original name of the 
Fiume Alcantaro was Onobola. At the foot of the 
mountain on which Taormina is situated, is the 
petty village of Li Giardini ; where I was obliged 
to quit my litter, and mount my mule. I took up 
my lodging at the Capuchin convent. During this 
day’s journey the roads were tolerably good, except 
over the torrents of lava. 


~ Sunday, April 18. I cannot give a better 
description of the situation of Taormina, than in 
the words of Fazellus :—-_ 


* Utbs vero mediis m rupibus, partim ad 
mare vergentibus, partim coelum ipsum contingen- 
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tibus, in montium angulo est condita. Aspectu 
siquidem, quo in Eoum tendit, inferius intercisas 
et preruptas habet rupes, in mare superum longé 
latéque prospicientes: superins vero altissimas 
Alpes, ad quarom angulum sita est. Ad verticem 
Alpium extat arx, et oppidulum Mola nomine: 
vetustum sane, ct expugnatu difficillimum, et mzeni- 
bus circumseptum, cujus situs per se nullis etiam 
meenibus roboratus, munitissima arcis viscera tuea- 
tur. Cireumquaque latera habet tutissima, vel ex 
eo, quod vicina ei loca in preceps labentia, nulli 
sunt subjecta.” 


Of its origin and name Diodorus gives the 
following account :— 


“Jn Athenis summum gerente magistratum 
Chephisidoro, Andromachus Tauromenita, Timei 
qui historias conscripsit, pater, vir, opibus et animi 
splendore excellens, quod exsulum Naxi quam 
Dionysius exciderat reliquumyerat, hinc inde con- 
gregans, collem, qui Tauri nomine Naxo immine- 
bat, habitandum illis dedit; et quia ad longum 
temporis spatium illic subsisterat a manendo, quod 
Grecis est pevey in Tauro, Taurmenium nuncu- 
pavit :‘quumque subitis oppidum hoc incrementis 
bearetur, factum est, uti et incole ingentes 
opes, et urbs dignitatem amplissimam sibi com- 
pararet. Nostra tandem etate, translatis per 
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Cxesarem & patria agar Ouremtsle,: ‘Romanoram 
coloniam accepit.” | eS 


The remains of antique grandeur render Taor- 
mina an object of peculiar interest to travellers in 
Sicily. Nature, too, has added her share of em- 
bellishment to the scenes which this vicinity affords ; 
the mountains are well wooded, and agreeably 
varied; the villages placed in lofty and romantic 
situations; and the ruins so advantageously dis- 
posed as to form the most rich and picturesque 
landscapes which have yet met my view. 


The Theatre has deservedly attracted general 
notice and admiration. All the others, which exist in 
Sicily and elsewhere, want their principal ornament, 
the scena, which is here nearly entire. The space 
allotted to the orchestra is also preserved, as well as 
the dressing-rooms for the actors, and the greater 
portion of the inner gallery, adorned with several 
niches, which were probably destined for statues. 
The whole is built of brick, and in this respect it 
differs from the other antique structures in Sicily. 
It was, however; adorned with numerous columns 
of various species. of marble, many fragments of 
which are yet on the spot, and have been indis- 
criminately incrusted in the walls, without taste, 
or attention to the places they originally occupied. 
The architect followed: the usual ‘principle, in 
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rendering nature subservient to art, and to his own 
purpose, by availing himself of the natural declivity 
of the ground, in the disposition of the galleries 
and seats. His taste and judgment, too, are equally 
striking ; for I cannot conceive that a similar situ- 
ation is to be found again in all Europe ; the centre 
of the scene being so placed as to open directly on 
Mount Etna, and the magnificent regions beneath. 
What a glorious prospect! what a noble back 
ground! The mountain at one time vomiting 
flames and thick columns of smoke; at another, 
clothed to its very summit with snow. Below are 
various districts marked with different shades of 
vegetation, according to their distance from the 
crater, enlivened with villages, and sloping down 
towards the sea. An extensive reach of coast, 
as far as the Capo di Croce, near Augusta, 
and the ancient town of Naxus beneath, closes 
the view. Such were the prospects which the first 
inhabitants of Taormina enjoyed from the benches 
of their theatre ; and however exquisite might have 
been the performances of art here exhibited, we 
may safely doubt whether they ever rivalled the 
scenery displayed by nature. Behind the galleries 
the view is scarcely inferior to that in front: an 
extensive sweep of coast towards Messina, and 
the distant shore of Calabria, present a different, 
though scarcely less enchanting, prospect. The 
spot, indeed, seems to have been created for a 
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public edifice; behind and before are steep preci- 
pices, which leave just room sufficient to place 
this most noble and magnificent structure. I 
visited it frequently, and never left it without 
regret; and after the numerous relics of antiquity 
which I have seen in different countries, I may 
may venture to say, that none afforded me higher 
gratification than the Theatre of ‘Taormina. 


Tha remains of an extensive and magnificent 
building, generally considered as the Nawmachia, 
merit attention. ‘They consist of a long wall, built 
of very large bricks without and massive stones 
within; and adorned with a series of niches, 
eighteen or nineteen of which are preserved: the 
heads of these are alternately rectangular and se- 
micircular, the rectangular bcing the smallest. The 
corresponding wall on tle opposite side is plain. A 
pavement of large, square, flat stones have been 
discovered; and on one of the bricks I observed 
some characters which 1 could not decipher. 
Adjoining was a large reservoir for water, of which 
four others exist at ‘Taormina, though one only, 
and that the smallest, remains in a tolerable state 
of preservation. This consists of two arcades, 
supported by eight pilasters. At one end is the 
entrance, to which a descent is formed by a stair- 

‘case; and in another part of the building is a 
contrivance to discharge the superfluous water. 
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The whole is exceedingly well bmilt, and the 
stones are incrusted in the same manner as the 
walls of the Piscina mirabilis, near Baie. This 
piscina is on the side of the mountain, above the 
Capuchin convent; and behind the convent are 
the remains of the aqueduct, which conveyed water 
to the city from a considerable distance. These 
cisterns seem to have been destined to supply the 
inhabitants with water, in case the aqueducts 
should be destroyed by an enemy; for the ele- 
vated situation of the place rendered it necessary 
to resort to art for a supply of that element. In- 
deed, a modern aqueduct, following the course of 
the ancient, still furnishes the watet used in the 
town. . 


Many other relics of antiquity are to be found 
in Taormina. The church of St. Pancrazio ap- 
pears to me of Grecian origin, and is perhaps the 
oldest building here. The outside walls of the 
present church are evidently the remains of an 
antique structure, perhaps the cell of a temple; 
the steps still exist; and the whole is formed of 
large stones, well united, without mortar. Close 
to this church are the foundations of another old 
building, the walls of which are lined with marble. 
Near the gate leading to Messina are also consi- 
derable remains of a third edifice, tn brick, called 
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la Becca. In-various parts of the town I observed 
fragments of mosaic, broken columns, &c. &e. ; 
and in the church belonging to the monastery of 
Valverde are some Greek inscriptions, which I did 
not copy, because they have been already — 
by the Principe di Torremuzza. 


On the eastern side of the town, and behind 
_ the convent of the Capuchins, near the aqueducts, 
~ntimerous scpulchres may be seen, adorned with 
pilasters, stuccos, &c., and apparently of Roman 
workmanship. Near the Chiesa di St. Pietro, 
under the convent of Sta. Maria di Giesu, are 
many others*of a different construction, probably 
Saracenic. I also traced the ancient walls in 
various places. The wines of Taormina were so 
excellent, and so agreeable to my palate, that I 
furnished myself with a considerable supply; and 
on : 


Monday, April 19, I left with regret this roman- 
tic and picturesque spot, which antique art, and na- 
ture, have equally contributed to adorn. I descended 
a steep mountain to the shore, where I found my 
litter and horses; and, continuing my journey along 
_ -the sea coast, observed many quarries of different 
kinds of marble, which abound in the territory of 
Taormina. The mountains, as before, were culti- 
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vated to“ their. summits, and enlivened with nu- 
merous Villages, &c. At S. Alessio is a rapid rise 
and descent, and the road is stony and bad. The 
castle, situated on a rugged eminence, forms a 
picturesque object. I again descended to the sea 
beach, and continued my journey to Fiuwme de Nisz, 
where I dined, and refreshed my mules... Here 
the mountains approach nearer the shore, and are 
less cultivated. Plantations of mulberry trees, for 
the support of silkworms, begin to make their 
appearance; and the Calabrian coast, with the 
town of Reggio, becoming still more visible, con- 
tribute to enliven the scene. I crossed many 
rivers, which in heavy rains must be very rapid, if. 
not unpassable. Except at the pass of St. Alessio, 
the road skirts the shore, and is generally good. 
Before I reached Messina, I found numerous villas 
and gardens, and an extensive suburb. This is 
called the Dromo, and is much frequented by the 
nobility in the season of the Villeggiatura. I en- 
tered Messina by the Porta Nuova, and took up 
my quarters near it, at the Pheenix. In this quar- 
ter of the town I observed few traces of the de- 
vastation occasioned by the earthquakes in 1783, 

the houses having been since rebuilt, and the 
damages repaired. 


. Thursday, April 22. Before I desgribe the 
Faro of Messina, from whence I am just returned, 
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it will be necessary to make a few remarks on the 
city and its vicinity. Of the ancient inhabitants 
Thucydides has preserved this account :— 


“ Zancle, ab initio, a piratis Cumeis, qu 
eivitas Chalcidica est in Opicis, inhabitata fuit- 
Postmodum verd Chalcidensium et relique Eu- 
bez multitudo co profecti regionem eam incolue- 
runt, cujus colonize duces fuére Perieres atque 
Crateemenes, alter e Cumis, a Chalcide alter. Vo- 
cabatur autem primum urbs ab Siculis Zancle ; 
quia speciem falcis locus is babet: falecm enim 
Siculi Zanclon adpellant. Coetertim illos posted 
Samii et nonnoulli alii Jones Mecos fugentes in 
Siciliam profecti, ejecerunt. Samios hand ita 
multo post Anaxilaus Rheginorum tyrannus ejecit, 
urbemque hinc hominibns, cum ipsis permixtis, 
frequentatam, a patria ex qua antiquam originem 
trahebat, Messenen adpellavit.” 


“ Zancle was originally founded by a band of 
pirates, who arrived there from Cyme, a Chalecidic 
‘ eity in Opicia, though afterwards a numerous re- 
inforcement from Chalcis, and the rest of Enbea, 
joined them, and possessed that district in com- 
munity. The founders were Perieres and Crate- 
menes; one of them from Cuma, the other from 
Chalcis. But the name of Zancle was first of alk 
given it by the Sicilians, because in shefpe it bears 
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resemblance to a scythe, and the Sicilians call a 
scythe zancion. But, in process of time, these 
people were driven from thence by the Samians 
and other Ionians, who, flying from the Medes, 
had landed in Sicily. And, after a short interval, 
Anaxilaus, tyrant of the Rhegians, ejected the 
Jonians, repeopled the city with a number of mixed 
inhabitants, and changed its name to Messene, in 
honour of the country from whence he was ori- 
ginally descended.”—Smith’s Thucydides, b. vi. 


Strabo, however, differs from Thucydides, in 
ascribing its origin and foundation to the inhabit- 
ants of Naxos. 


In the modern city we look in vain for mont- 
ments of its pristine grandeur and magnificence: 
all have perished, and not even a fragment re- 
mains to attest its antiquity. In later times, the 
fates seem to have conspired against this unfor- 
tunate place. A plague swept away a great part 
of the inhabitants ; then rebellion spread its dread- 
ful ravages; and, finally, the late dreadful earth- 
quakes, in 1783, completed the downfal of a city, 
which rivalled, if it did not surpass, Palermo. it 
is impossible to view, without a mingled senti- 
ment of pity and horror, the heap of ruins, which 
indicate what Messina was. ‘The port is so fine, 
that it appears to have been the work of art rather 
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than: of nature. The Pallazzata, now totally de- 
stroyed, together with the several ports, the oppo- 
site shores of Calabria, and a long sweep of coast, 
on each side towards the Faro, must have formed 
a@ most impressive and enchanting scene. Its 
former name of Zancle, derived from zanclon, a 
sickle, truly indicates the shape of this wonderful 
port. 


The Palazzata presented a facade of regular 
architecture, extending from one end of the quay 
to the other. At certain intervals were fine arches, 
or gateways, leading to the different streets of the 
city; and in order not to break the conformity of 
the structure, the doors of all the houses which 
composed it opened into a street behind. A broad 
and handsome causeway intervened between the 
houses and the port, of which the depth was suf- 
ficient for vessels to approach close to the quay, 
and land their cargoes at the very doors of the 
merchants. But the same evil destiny, which in 
former times dimmed the glories of Messina, has 
here exercised its utmost ravages; so that a tra- 
veller, who wishes to form a competent idea of 
the devastation caused by an earthquake, may, 
after contemplating the melancholy fate of the 
Palazzata, visit the streets immediately behind. 
‘There be will scarcely find a single building en- 
tire: the interior of houses and churches, exhibit- 
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ing all the’ varieties of ruin, scattered columns, 
with pictures and ornaments fading in the open 
ait, combine to form a scene which is happily but 
seldom witnessed. The other parts of the city 
either suffered less, or, in the lapse of seven years, 
by the activity of the inhabitants, and the zeal of 
the governor, have been in a great measure re- 
paired and rebuilt. The next century will, .pro- 
bably, produce a new Palagzata; for the king has 
ordered an uniformity of: architecture to be ob- 
served, and his own plans to be executed. Already 
have three or four of the inhabitants engaged to 
rebuild their palaces; and in the course of time, 
as the memory of past disasters fades away, others 
will probably follow the example. 


Many of the churches, which attracted the 
notice of former travellers, no longer exist. That 
of Monte Vergine contains some good paintings 
in fresco, by Palatino, a Sicilian artist, executed in 
1737. These evince considerable merit, particu- 
larly the Careatides, in chiascuro. The church of 
St. Gregorio is very rich in marbles and inlaid 
work, and is adorned with some tolerable pictures, 
one of which, on the large altar to the right, 
appeared to me. to be by Guercino, or Gennaro. 
The high altar of the cathedral is a master- 
piece of inlaid marble work, and the pulpit was 
from the hand of..the famous: Sicilian.‘sculptor, 
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Gagini. This is an old building of the Norman 
wera; and the columns are said to have originally 
belonged to some of the ancient temples. The 
churches of St. Teresa and St. Maria di Giest, 
though small, are neat, and full of marbles. 


Numerous statucs of marble, bronze, &c. as 
well as fountains, are dispersed in different parts 
of the city. 


The best points of view are, the summit of 
the lighthouse, from whence the whole extent of 
the Palazzata, and the city rising above it, appear 
to great advantage; the whole castle of the Matta 
Grifone, now converted into the habitation of 
monks; and the castle of Gonzaga, commanding 
a view much more extensive than the other two, 
and by far the most advantageous and delightful, 
which the vicinity of the city affords. 


During my stay at Messina, I devoted one day 
to the Faro, or Straits, said to be distant about 
twelve miles, but I think not above eight; for, 
with a brisk wind, I went thither and returned in 
the space of an hour. Of this Faro Virgil has 
given a description :-— | 


“* Ast, ubi digressum Sicule te admoverit ore. 
Ventus, et angusti rarescent claustra Pelori ; 
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Leva tibi tellus, et longo leva petantur 

fequora circuitu: dextrum fuge littus et undas, 
Hec loca, vi quondam et vastA donvulsa ruind 
(Tantum evi longinqua valet mutare vetustas) 
Dissiluisse ferunt ; cum protinus utraque tellus 
Una foret; venit medio vi pontus, et undis 
Hesperium Siculo latus abscidit ; arvaque et urbes 
Littore diductas angusto interluit sstu. 

Dextrum Scilla latus, lkevum implacata Charybdis 
Obsidet: atque imo barathri ter gurgite vastos 
Sorbet in abruptum fluctus, rursusque sub auras 
Erigit alternos, et sidera verberat und&. 

At Scyliam cxcis cohibet spelunca latebris, 

Ora exertantem, et naves in saxa trahentem.” 


When near Sicilian coasts thy bellying sails 

At length convey thee with the driving gales ; 
Pelorus’ straits, just op ninz by degrees, 

Turn from the right; avoid the shores and seas. 

Far to the left thy course in safety keep, 

And fetch a mighty circle rotund the deep. 

That realm of old, a ruin huge! was rent, 

In length of ages, from the continent ; 

With force convulsive burst the isle away, 

Through the dread op’ning broke the thund’ring sea. 
At once the thund’ring sea Sicilia tore, 

And sunder’d from the fair Hesperian shore ; 

And still the neighbouring coasts and towns divides 
‘With scanty channels and contracted tides. 

Fierce to the right tremendous Scylla roars ; 
Charvbdis on the left the flood devours: 

Thrice swallow’d in her womb subsides the sea, 
Deep, deep as hell; and thrice she spouts away 
From her black bellowing gulphs, disgorg'd on high, 
Waves after waves, that dash the distatit sky. 
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Lodg’d in the darksome caverns’ dreadful shade, 

High o'er the surges Scylla rears her head ; 

Grac’d with a virgin’s breast and female locks, 

She draws the vessels on the pointed rocks. 
Warton, Atneip, book iii. 


i 


Dryden’s translation of the same passage :— 


When parted hence, the wind, that ready waits 

For Sicily, shall bear you to the straits, 

Where proud®elorus opes a wider way ; 

Tack to the larboard, and stand off to sea; 

Veer starboard sea and land. Th’ Italian shore 

And fair Sicilia’s coast were one, before 

An earthquake caus’d the flaw; the roaring tides 

The passage broke, that land from land divides ; 

And, where the lands retir’d, the rushing ocean rides ; 

Distinguish’d by the straits on either hand, 

Now rising cities in long order stand, 

And fruitful fields. So much can time invade 

‘Lhe mould'ring work that beauteous nature made. 

Far on the right her dogs foul Scylla hides : 

Charybdis, roaring, on the left presides, 

And in her greedy whirlpool sucks the tides ; 

Then spouts them from below: with fury driv’n, 

The waves mount up, and wash the face of heav'n- 

But Scyila from her den, with open jaws, 

The sinking vessel in her eddy draws, 

Then dashes on the rocks. 
Drypen’s Abneip, book iii. 





The rocks of Scylla are supposed to have been 
those near the town,,and still bearing the name of 
Seylla. They were much shaken by the earth- 
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quake in 1783; and many of the inhabitants, 
who had taken refuge there, were swept away by a 
terrible wave, which was probably caused by the 
fall of a considerable part of the adjoining moun- 
tain into the sea. A similar event happened re- 
cently, when another portion of the same moun- 
tain was detached; but fortunately only two or 
three people, who were labouring in the neigh- 
bouring vineyards, lost their lives. 


~ The vortext of Charybdis is placed at the en- 
trance of the port, not far from the light-house 
and citadel ; where, at certain times, the sea forms 
violent whiripools, which engulph every thing that 
approaches near. When I observed the spot, the 
water was so perfectly calm, that I could perceive 
only a slight circular motion on the surface. 
During the prevalence of the wind, called the 
Sirocco, these seas, and the entrance into the port, 
are highly dangerous. To this peculiarity Juvenal 
alludes :— 


Virroni mureena datur, que maxima venit 

Gurgite de Siculo; nam dim se continet Auster 
Dum sedet, et siccat madidas in carcere pennas ; 
Contemnunt mediam temeraria lina Charybdim. 


On examining with attention the opposite 
coasts of Sicily and Calabria, which are separated 
by a channel scarcely three miles wide, I could not 
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discover the slightest indication, that they had once 
been united. Had the straits been formed of rocks, 
corresponding in shape and strata, we might have 
had plausible reasons to infer, that a separation had 
taken place by some convulsion of nature; but, on 
the contrary, the appearance of the two coasts is 
totally different. That of Calabria is composed of 
steep and perpendicular rocks and mountains ; 
that of Sicily is a flat plain, of some extent, bounded 
by mountains at a distance. One fact, indeed, is 
certain. Instead of an increase in the width of the 
straits, the land on the point of the promontory, 
within the memory of man, has gained on the sea, 
by the constant accumulation of sand, in so narrow 
a channel. In these seas the constant flux and 
reflux, joined with contrary winds, render the pas- 
sage occasionally dangerous ; but this danger in no 
degree corresponds with the descriptions of the 
classic writers, who have painted Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis in the most glowing and terrific colours. 


While I was examining the situation of this 
strait, enjoying the beautiful and classic scene be- 
fore my eyes, and musing on the terrors with which 
it had been invested by the magic of poetry, a large 
vessel, under full sail, glided through the centre of 
the passage, defying Scylla, and proceeded to en- 
counter the terrors of Charybdis. All iy reve- 
ries vanished ; and I contemplated with exultation 
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provement of science, and progress of naval know- 


ledge. 


This promontory, now called Capo di Faro, 
from the light-house placed here for the direction 
of mariners, was formerly termed Pelorum, from a 


pilot of Hannibal. 


“Causa nominis Pelorus gubernator, ab Anni- 
bale ibidem conditus ; quem idem vir, profugus ex 
Africa, ac per ea loca Syriam petens, quia procul 
intuenti videbantur continua esse littora, et non 
pervium pelagus, proditum se arbitratus, occi-. 
derat.” 


But Hannibal, on finding afterwards that the 
pilot was innocent, erected a statue to his me- 
mory. 


“ Igitur angusti atque estuosi maris alto e tu- 
mulo speculatrix, statua tam memorize Pelori, 
quam Punicze temeritatis ultra citraque navigan- 
tium oculis | expositum indicium est.” | 


This headland j is thus described as one of the 
three promontories of Sicily :— 


_Sicaniam tribus heec excurrit in equora linguis, _ 
-E.quibus imbriferos versa est Pachynosad Austros ; 
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-Mollibus expositum Zephyris Lilybzon ad Arctos, 
ALquoris expertes spectat Boreamque Peloros. 


The lakes, also, on this promontory, mentioned 
by classic writers, still exist. 


I was informed, that modern sailors had beeu 
led into the same misapprehension as Hannibal: 
on approaching these straits, and perceiving no 
opening, they are said to bave changed their 
course, and steered around the other coast of 
Sicily. 


I dined at the Faro with the priest of the place, 
Don Salvador, a most hospitable and cheerful old 
man: The voyage to the Faro is pleasant. In the 
centre of the passage it appears like a spacious lake, 
surrounded by lofty mountains. Messina, situated 
on its bank, is a striking object ; and the opposite 
coast is enlivened with the towns of Reggio, 
Scylla, and Bagnara. The governor, Don Gio- 
vanni Danero, is a plain unaffected man, univer- 
sally esteemed, and distinguished by his zeal for 
the advantage of the city entrusted to his superin- 
tendance. His table is always open to those tra- 
vellers who are recommended to him, and I my- 
self, being favoured with a letter from one of his 
near relations, have to thank him for every possible 
attention and civility. As the fears or mischiefs 
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of the earthquake are not yet obviated, a consider- 
able portion of the inhabitants still dwell in 
wooden barracks. | 
- a : 
ie * Friday, April 23. Left Messina, and pro- 
ceeded across the mountains to Milazzo. Imme- 
diately on quitting the suburbs, I began to climb a 
steep acclivity; but the goodness of the road, and 
the numberless delightful points of view which 
were constantly in my sight, or rather behind me, 
rendered me insensible of the ascent. The bay of 
Messina, shut in and contracted by the mountains 
oneach side, as well as by the opposite coast of 
Calabria, presented a striking resemblance to some 
of the larger Jakes in Switzcrland. On reaching 
the summit, I was suddenly and unexpectedly sur- 
prised with one of the most enchanting prospects 
which nature ever offered to the eye of man. For 
a considerable time I had dwelt with equal pleasure 
and regret on the noble view I left behind, which 
my ascent rendered gradually more perfect ; but 
when on the highest point, another, equally fine 
and extensive, expanded itself on the opposite side. 
To be appreciated, it must be seen; for words 
alone cannot convey an idea of its transcendant 
beauties. Beneath was the port of Messina, and 
part of the city; in front, the opposite coast, and 
" snowy mountains of Calabria ; the town of Reggio, 
and its coast, extending to the right ; and to the 
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‘left, the straits, with Bagnara, and the town ead 
rocks of Scylla. Such were the scenes I left be- 
hind. Before me was a large extent of coast, with 
Lipari and its dependant islands, the smoking 
Stromboli, the town of Milazzo, and the singular 
strip of land on which it is built; and in the 
foreground, a long range of mountains, with the 
ruins of a solitary castle, crowning one of their 
most elevated summits. 


For some time I continued descending by a 
good road, which at length ceased. My track 
then conducted me for some way in the bed, or on 
the stony bank of a river; which, after heavy 
rains, must be dangerous, if not impassable. It 
afterwards led me into a plain, abounding in: fig, 
mulberry, and other fruit trees. Approaching 
nearer the sea the plain widens, and the land is 
cultivated with corn. The mountains on the left, 
sprinkled with scattered villages, and surmounted 
with the snowy summit of ARtna, present a most 
picturesque appearance. 


_ The Padre Regente of the Carmelites at Mi- 
lazzo, to whom I sent my letter of recommendation, 
came | to meet rhe with two carriages, and conducted 
me to his convent. 


- I profited by the fineness of the weather to 
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visit the only object of curiosity in the modern 
town of Milazzo. I mean the Castle, which 18 
situated on a lofty eminence, and commands a 
most delightful view on all sides, comprising the 
Faro of Messina, the coast of Patti, Cefalu, and 
the Lipari islands. Great part of the city origi- 
nally stood on this ill; but has been since re- 
moved into the plain, and no building, except the 
dome, remains. The castle, like most of those in 
Sicily, is neglected, and unprovided either with 
men or arms. , 


Milazzo is small, and contains a few inha- 
bitants. Its ancient name was Mylz; and, ac- 
cording to Strabo, it was founded by the Zanclei, 
or inhabitants of Zancle, now Messina. Its ter- 
ritory and plain abound in fruits, and its wines are 
much esteemed. The town is built on a long and 
narrow neck of land, extending into the sea. Fre- 
deric the Second endeavoured to separate it from 
the zerra firma by large walls and ditches, the re- 
mains of which are still visible. 


Saturday, April 24. Left Milazzo and its 
fruitful plain, and continued my journey along the 
coast, towards Patti. At Oliveri I found a steep 
pass across the mountain, which is well clothed 
with oaks and other forest trees; and several pic- 
turesque views of the Lipari islands’ presented 
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themselves in my descent. - I had not time to visit 
the remains of the ancient city of Tyndaris, si- 
tuated on:the summit of the mountain, near the 
sanctuary called Sta. Maria di Tyndaro; but pro- 
ceeding down to the plain, continued my way to 
Patti, a town, prettily built,on an eminence, under 
lofty mountains, and near the Fiume di Patti, the 
Timethus of antiquity. The origin of this place is 
not very remote, as I do not find its name in any 
of the classic authors. It may,be dated in 1094, 
when the present cathedral, dedicated to St. Bar- 
thdlomew, was erected by Conte Ruggieri. The 
tomb of his Countess Adelaide, mother of King 
Ruggieri, and a well-wrought cross, of the same 
date, are seen in the church: as, also, a marble 
altar, decorated with some fine pieces of agate, nu- 
merous relics, &c. &c. The bishop’s palace ad- 
joins the cathedral, and stands in the most elevated 
part of the city. 


The views about Patti are highly pleasing. 
The hills are varied, the ground well cultivated, 
and the horizon towards the sea agreeably broken 
by the Lipari islands; of which I enjoyed a front 
view from the window of my apartment, at the 
convent of the Padri Conventuali di S. Fran- 
CesSco. — 


I found the road from Milazzo good, except 
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over the mountain of Oliveri, where the ascent and 
descent were rough and steep. During the first ‘part 
of the journey, I observed many scattered villages 
among the mountains; on the left, Mount AXtna, 
rearing its smoking, and at the same time snowy, 
summit far above them all ; and opposite to it, the 
ever-burning Stromboli. Between these two vol- 
canos the contrast is striking: one towering amidst 
amass of mountains, the other raising its conical 
form out of the sea; yet both breathing the same 
fiery element. I crossed the beds of many wide 
and rapid torrents, but, from the cessation of rain 
for some days, I experienced no delay or impedr 
ment. : 


Sunday, April 25. I returned to the mountain 
of Oliveri to visit the remains of Tyndaris, which 
I had passed yesterday. At present the sanctuary: 
of Sta. Maria, the only building on the summit, 
marks the situation of this ancient city. Fazellus 
observes, ‘ Condita fuit a Laconibus indito ei a 
Tyndaro patre Led, matris Castoris et Pollucis 
nomine ; de quo Silius Italicus: — 


eee ee geminoque Lacone 
Tyndarus attollens sese, adfuit. 


Pliny states that half this city fell down into 
the sea, probably on the side where. a deep and 
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and steep precipice seems to mark the catastrophe. 
Cicero, in his oration against Verres, calls it, 
“ nobilissimam et commeatu feecundam ac refertam, 
et bello maritimo satis accommodan.” It for- 
merly contained a temple, dedicated to Mercury, 
and boasted of a much revered statue, which was 
carried away by the Carthaginians; but on the 
destruction of Carthage, restored to the city by 
Scipio the Younger. Fazellus adds, “ Tyndaritani 
eco Africani beneficio moti, Romanorum foedus 
deinceps inviolatum, cultumque servarunt.” This 
statue was afterwards stolen by Verres, the universal 
phanderer of Sicily; and is thus apostrophised by 
Ciccro, in his celebrated oration: “'Teque Mercuri, 
quem Verres in vitta et in privata palestra posuit, 
P. Africanus in urbe sociorum, et in gymnasio 
Tyndaritorum, juventutis illorum custodem et 
presidem voluit esse, imploro atyue obtestor.” 


Of this ancient city sufficient vestiges are left 
to reward the labour of every curious investigator. 
A very considerable part of the walls still remains, 
wonderfully well built, of large oblong stones, 
without cement. Of the theatre, the entire front, 
and part of the walls adjoining the scene, are still 
extant. Near it is another magnificent structure, 
with various arches, niches, and pilasters, and un- 
like any other building that I have seen in Sicily. 
Its destination I cannot guess, unless it was part 
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of the Gymnasium, commemorated by Cicero. I 
observed many other foundations and remains of 
buildings, a mosaic pavement, &c ; cisterns, frag- 
ments of columns, numerous medals, cameos, and 
intaglios, have been found here ; and broken pieces 
of Grzco-Siculo vases, scattered over the site of the 
city, attest its antiquity. In the court-yard of the 
sanctuary is the leg of a colossal figure, resting 
on a trunk, the headless body of a colossal figure, 
and the fragments of other statues. Without the. 
door is a large piece of marble cornice. 
et 
I was led to a grotto, on the declivity, of the’ 
mountain, supposing, from the description of the 
peasants, that it was antique; but I found it to be 
the work of nature, and by no means worth the 
trouble of the descent. 


Fazellus mentions the ruins of a temple of 
Jupiter, on a neighbouring mountain, which still 
bears the appellation.of AZonte Giove. The badness 
of the weather, however, prevented me from visiting 
the spot. I am surprised that so accurate an ob- 
server should not have noticed either the theatre, or 
the other curious building, with arches and pilasters, 
which, from its construction with massive stones, 
bears a striking character of high antiquity. 


In the evening I returned to Patti, amidst a 
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violent storm “of wind, rain, thunder, and light- 
ning: | 


Monday, pee 26, Left en and praceeded 
along the coast as far as Capo Calava, passing 
through the marina of Patti, where an extensive 
pottery trade is carried on; and leaving, on the 
left, the villages of Librozzi and Giojosa, the latter 
of which seems elevated anridst the clouds, and is 
fe famous for its dried figs. The ascent is rather steep, 
and for some time continues winding on the verge 

of the mountains. I then again descended to the 
"heach,, ‘and followed a narrow track between the 
-‘ymburitains and the sea, under the rocks, through 
one of which is a passage, either cut for travellers, 
or hollowed by the hand of nature. Passing 
through the petty village of Brolo, I reached the 
ascent and descent of Capo Orlando, where Fazellus 
places the very ancient city of Agathyrnum, con- 
trary'to the opinion of Cluverius, who fixes its site 
near the town of St. Marco. On descending from 
the mountains of Capo Orlando, I entcred a fertile 
plain, cultivated with corn, fruit, &c.; and observed 
the towns of St. Marco, Militello, &c. on the left. 
Icrossed several rivers, over one of which is a long 
bridge. The roads are tolerably good, considering 
the mountainous nature of the country. On the 
Coast are several tunny fisheries, and the mulberry 
trees still continue toappear. The superior of the 
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Franciscan convent, at Militello, to whom I had a 
letter of recommendation, procured me a lodging 
in the prince of Militello’s palace, at Sta. Agata, in 
order to spare me the fatigue of ascending to the 
convent. 


Tuesday, Apri! 27. On leaving Sta. Agata, 
my host honoured me with a salute from the can- 
non of the castle, where I lodged. After quitting 
the plain of Militello, I found much wild and un- 
cultivated ground, for the mountains approach tao 
near to the sea to leave space for cultivation. ¢ 
traversed several rivers; and the road is Ant, But 
stony. In less than six hours I arrived at St! 
Stefano, a small town pleasantly situated on an 
eminence, at a short distance from the sea. This 
was the only place to which I did not bring a letter 
of recommendation; but my campiere speedily 
found me an apartment at the house belonging to 
the lord of the manor and territory. Between Sta. 
Agata and St. Stefano, geographers place the cities 
of Aluntium and Calacte. 


Wednesday, April 28. After proceeding for a 
short time along the sea coast, and passing the 
Castello di Tusa, the supposed site of Alzsa, I 
penetrated into the mountains, which are clothed 
with heath, myrtles, cistus, ginestra,-citisus, &c. 
Reaching Cefalt, I lodged at an old convent of 
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Franciscans, built by St. Antonio di Padua. - In 
my way I crossed many rivers, and found the roads_ 
the worst of any since I quitted Messina, The 
tracks were so narrow in many places, and run so 
near the edge of steep precipices, that we were 
continually in danger ; but fortunately no accident 
occurred, either to men or beasts. On the moun- 
tains, near Cefalu, are very extensive plantations 
of'manna; and the produce is reckoned the best 
in-thg whole island. 


“The accounts of the cities formerly existing on 
‘the cofist, between ‘I'yndaro and Cefali, seemed so. 
very erroneous, and the remains of these places so 
very trifling, that I was not tempted to make in- 
quiries on the subject. Fazellus and Cluverius 
differ widely in opinion with regard to their 


situation. 

-Fazellus thus places them. Cluverius. 
Aluntium, near St. Fratello. The same. 
Agathyrnum, at Capo Orlando. St. Marco. | 
Calata,. . . . St. Marco. Caronia. 
Alesa,. . . . Caronia. Castello di Tusa. 


_ The learned antiquary, the Prince of Torre- 
muzza, in his work on the subject, agrees with 
Cluverius in placing Alzsa at Castello di Tusa. » 
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Thursday, April 29. The ancient name of 
Cefalt was Cephaledis, or Cephaledium. Its 
origin is very remote, and it is mentioned by 
many of the classic writers. The following is the 
account given of it by Fazellus :— 


* Cephaleedis, nomen a Cephale xeeaay (quod 
caput est Latinis) nacta vel ob id, quod ad verticem 
prerupte rupis, ac promontorii speciem habentis, 
condita fuit, ubi arx est natura munitissima, et 
urbs ipsa jacens ambitus m. ferme p. ubi quoqué, 
et templi ingentis diruti Doricd forma olim conditi 
clara visuntur monumenta. Quis verd eami et’ 
quo tempore condiderit, ex auctoribus quorum 
opera ego quidem legi, incompertum habeo.” 


‘The ancient city was, therefore, situated on the 
summit of this lofty rock, projecting into the sea. 
Being difficult of access, and in a state of decay, it 
was removed into the plain by King Ruggieri, to 
grace the magnificent temple which he erected on 
this spot. Sailing from Naples to Sicily, with three 
vessels, he was overtaken by a dreadful tempest in 
the gulf of Salerno, and tossed for two days in the 
waves. In the midst of the peril, he vowed to 
build a temple on the first shore to which he 
should be driven, in honour of the Saviour of the 
World. He at length reached Cefalu, and here 
fulfilled his vow, by raising the structure, which 
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new forms the cathedral. Like that at Monrealc, 
and others of the saine era, it is in the Norman 
style of architecture. The clair is adorned with 
anosaics, and the vaulting supported by many fine 
columns, of different species of marble, which, 
probably, originally belonged to some heathen 
temple. The cloister is in the true style of the 
time; and the portico deserves notice, from the 
massive size of the stones with which it is built, 
particularly one on the right side, the largest I 
have ever seen in any fabric, ancient or modern. 


Karly in the morning I ascended the moun- 
tain in search of the antiquities described by 
Fazellus. I observed the remains of a Saracen 
castle; but the profuse dew, and the quantity of 
growipg corn, prevented me from reaching the 
summit. Ilalf way up are the remains of an old 
structure, which is singular in its formation, built 
of large and irregular stones, and with three door- 
ways, cornice, and pilasters. I have not heard 
‘that any onc has ascertained its destination ; 
though it appeared to me not of a Greek or 
Roman origin, but erected rather after the decline 
of aychitecture. I observed, also, a cistern of 
oval form, excavated in the rock, and resembling 
yone which I found in the sepulchre of Atratinus, 
near Gaeta. These are the only antiquities which 
I noticed on the mountain; the others, if any 
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such exist, must be on the more elevated part, 
which, from the height of the corn, I could not 
explore. Not far from Cefalu, and in the midst 
of the mountains, is a celebrated convent of “Ca- 
pucins, called Gibelmanna, which I did not visit. 
The ancient city, fortified by natural rocks and 
precipices, must have been almost impregnable ; 
the modern city and episcopal palace are imme- 
diately under the site of the ancient. 


’ Left Cefalu, and in six hours arrived. at Ter- 
mine. The territory of the former principality 
produces manna and olives; but on entering that, 
belonging to the latter, the objects of cultivation 
change, and extensive corn fields succeed. On 
approaching Termine, vineyards, also, appear. = I 
crossed two large rivers, the Fiume grande, or the 
ancient Himera Septentrionalis ; on the banks. of 
which the city of Himera was situated; and the 
Fiume torto. On the left is the lofty mountain of 
St. Calogero. 


Friday, April 30. Not far distant from Elimera 
were the Therme Eimerenses, which, after the de- 
struction of that city, became more populous and | 
flourishing. Warm springs, of various qualities, 
still used at Termine, point out that place as the 
site of the ancient Zherme. The opinion formerly 
VOL vi . | AQ 
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entertained of these Springs. is thos. pecorcest ny 
Diodorus:— « - -- 


“ Littus hujus insule peragrante Hercule, ca- 
lidas a nymphis balneas fabulantur apertas fuisse, 
quibus contractam ex itinere lassitudinem adleva- 
ret. Binz quum sint, alteree Himerenses Egestanee 
alterse, a suis locis dicte sunt.” 

(«A small portion of the building bears the 
marks of antiquity; though in various parts of 
the modern city there are scattered remnants of 
former magnificence. In the Palazzo publico are 
several inscriptions with representations of the 
medals of the ancient Himera, in marble. These 
inscriptions have been copied, and published by 
the Prince of Torremuzza in his collection. On 
the outside of the palace is an antique statue, said 
to be that of Stenius, whose exploits are painted 
in one of the apartments within. This magistrate, 
a native of the place, is celebrated for his resolu- 
tion; and particularly for his opposition to Pom- 
pey during the civil wars of Sylla and Marius, as 
well as to the pretor Verres, whom he prevented 
frem plundering this city of its statues, and other 
works of art. 


_“ Hic ille est Sthenins, qui solus in- Sicilia 
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(qued Siculus nemo, sed ne quidem Sicilia tota 
potuit) Verri Romanorum prtori tanto animi 
robore obstitit, ut ex hoc oppido, nullum signum, 
riullum ornamentum, nihil ex sacro, nihil ex pub- 
lico, ubi complura erant preclara, et ab illo con- 
cupita, unquam attigerit.” 


On the ontside wall of the adjoining Madre 
Chiesa is a fine fragment of Corinthian cornice. 
The entrance to the castle bears an old Saracenic 
inscription. The platform of this fortress com- 
mands a delightful and extensive view. Portions 
of granite and other marble columns are dispersed 
about the city. 


Having satisfied my curiosity at Termine, I 
proceeded to Palermo. A good road, a fine bridge 
over the adjoining river, and a tolerable inn where 
I had taken up my quarters, were objects almost 
unknown to me, during the two months I had 
been travelling in the island; and for a moment 
transported me, in idea, to a country more adorned 
and civilized. The territory adjoining Termine 
exhibits a pleasant appearance, from the mixture 
of corn fields, vineyards, orange, and olive trees, 
and the number of casinos sprinkled over thé de- 
clivities of the mountains. The principal part of 
the road leading to the Bagaria is so excellent 
that it would do credit to any country. It runs 
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chiefly under the mountains, close to the sea 
beach, and passes through Trabbia, belonging to 
my friend, the Prince of the same name. Ap- 
proaching the Bagaria, the soil becomes sandy, 
and continues so to Palermo. I left the beach at 
Solanto, which place I shall have occasion to 
mention hereafter. At the Bagaria, I dined with 
a friend; and in the evening slept in my own 
habitation at Palermo, after an absence of two 
months, and a journey of above six hundred 
miles; during which J made a complete circuit of 
the island, except at the points of Capo Passaro 
and Capo Peloro. I experienced none of those 
dangers and inconveniences, which have been so 
warmly described by many Sicilian writers; and 
which I consider as 


“ Tales told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 
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BAGARIA, SOLANTO, &c 


THE interval between my first and second tour 
was spent in villeggiatura, at the Bagaria. © This 
place, distant nine miles from Palermo, is much 
frequented by the nobility of Palermo, during the 
month of May, from the goodness of the air, its 
amusements, particularly quail shooting, its pleas- 
ing situation, and commodious distance from the 
capital, But after that period the rays of the sun, 
reflected from the sandy soil, become troublesome 
and oppressive. Among the numerous villas 
which distinguish this spot, two have particularly 
attracted the notice of travellers, Valguernara and 
Palagonia: the former from its charming situa- 
tion, the latter from the absurdities with which it 
is marked. 


~ The villa Valguernara is built on the highest 
part of the Bagaria, an eminence commanding, on 
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one. side, the extensive view of the sea coast to- 

wards Termine, Cefali, the Lipari islands, &c. ; - 
and, on the other, a prospect equally beautiful, of 

the bay and city of Palermo, Monte Pelegrino, &c. ; 
No dwelling was ever more happily placed, and I 
believe no other in Europe commands a view 
equivalent in beauty and effect. The gardens are 

extensive; the villa is in a tolerably good style of 
architecture; and the whole is maintained in the 
most perfect repair and order, by the old Princess 

of Valguernara. 


The villa of the Prince of Palagonia is equally 
remarkable for absurdity, novelty, and singularity. 
It has been so often described, that I shall say 
little on the subject; but if not the first, I may, 
perhaps, be the last, to whom it may furnish a 
theme; for these monstrous creatures are now in 
the last stage of their short and memorable exist- 
ence. Future ages may, indeed, doubt whether 
they ever existed, except in an heated and extra- 
vagant imagination. A long avenue, with a 
balustrade on each side, is adorned, if I may use 
the term, with groupes of the strangest shapes, 
human and brutal, as well as a mixture of the 
two, which the brain of a poet, or perhaps of a 
madman, ever conceived. The metamorphoses of 
Ovid are here multiplied and surpassed. . The 
court-yard before the: palace, the entrance gates, 
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fountains, and the palace itself, even the chapel, 

and apartments within, are all decorated in the 

sane taste. The predecessor of the present 
owner, on being questioned concerning the original : 
ideas of such monsters, replied, “ Non sapete che: 
il Fiume Nilo, in Egitto, quando calano le acque, 
lascia delle ove in abbondanza, quali con Ja -forza. 
del sole rigenerano e nascono, e producono quelli. 
stessi animali, che vedete qui rappresentati ?”: 
* Do you not know, that when the waters of the: 
Nile, in Egypt, subside, they leave abundance of. 
eggs, which, regenerated and animated by the 

power of the sun, produce those very animals that 

you see represented here?” At another time this 
Prince sent for an abate from Palermo, who was 
not highly favoured by nature in regard to fea- 
tures. He entertained him with some trivial dis- 
course, while a painter secretly drew his por- 
trait; which was soon afterwards exalted to an 

honourable post, amidst the groupes of men and 
monsters. : 


~ The wayward fancies of this singular character 
gave birth to an ingenious sonnet, by the modern 
Anacreon, and Sicilian poet, Meli:— 


** Giove guardau da la sua reggia immensa 
La bella Villa da la Bagaria, - 

Unni larte impetrisci, eternn, e addensa 
L‘abborti di bizorra fantasia: ° 
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+.» Vigu, dissi, la mia insufficiensa; _ 
_ Mostri, n’escogitai, quanty putia,. 
Ma duvi terminau la mia putensa 
-Dda stissu incominciau Palagonia.” 


Jove looked down from his lofty palace 
On the beautiful villa of the Bagaria, — 
Where art hath petrified, eternised, and condensed, 
The abortions of a whimsical imagination. 
Behold, said he, my insufficiency ; 
I invented as many monsters as J] was able, 
But where my power ended, | 
There began that of Palazonia. 


When I first visited the Bagaria, soon after 
my arrival in Sicily, the war with these Centaurs 
and Lapith was not begun. In the course, how- 
ever, of three months, the balustrade was stripped 
of a great part of its grotesque decorations ; and 
their total destruction will shortly be completed. 
The present owner, who has a considerable num- 
ber of marble vases, has ranged them on the. 
balustrade, in the place of the hideous busts which 
had graced it before; but these being in a taste 
equally grotesque, and diminutive in tbeir pro- 
portions for the posts they occupy, the general 
view is not much improved by the alteration. 
Orange trees are to be planted on the igh pe- 
destals, which supported the groupes of figures. 
The chapel is, already destroyed, and a great part 
of the house itself: modernised. The hall is still 
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ornamented with a ceiling of looking’ glass, and 
columns or pilasters of china!’ Numerous other 
extravagancies still exist, which are destined to 
undergo a total change. The former owner spent 
an extensive fortune, and burthened his family 
with a load of debt, in the creation of a world of 
monsters and follies: his heir employs his money 
in destroying them. “ Diruit, edificat, mutat 
quadrata rotundis;” and in obliterating the idle 
fancies of his predecessor, displays his ignorance 
and defective taste by the style of his amendments. 
The whimsies which have been described, pos- 
sessed novelty, and were, at least, the object of 
general notice; and I doubt whether the present: 
substitutes will not awaken a sentiment of regret 
for their loss. 


The country surrounding the Bagaria has been 
considerably improved, and its barren surface much 
clothed, within the course of a few years. Few of 
the villas evince any taste in architecture; being 
overloaded with ornaments, in the Sicilian style. 
I except only that of the Duca di Villarosa, built: 
according to a plan designed at Rome, with an 
open portico; but for several years it has remained 
in an unfinished state. as 


On the summit of Mount Catalfano, at a very 
short distance from the Bagaria, are the remains’ 
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ofan ancient city called Solus, Eos, or Soluntum, 
the origin of which must have been remote, be+ 
cause it.is mentioned by ie hia as inhabited 
oy the Pheenicians:—~ © . - | 


i Pheenices preterea circa omnem habitabant 
Siciliam. At postquam permulti Grecorum illuc 
cum navibus trajecerunt: relictis plerisque, Mo- 
tyam ac Soluntem et Panormum finitima Elymis 
oppida, sedibus ibi positis una incoluerunt.” 


A description of its remains, in modern times, 


is given by Fazellus :— 


_ “ Mons Gerbinus 4 Panormo m. p. 12 distans, 
sequitur, quem mare adlambit, et mons alius, un- 
dique precisus et contiguus, ad cujus verticem 
Soluntum, urbs vetustissima, hodié prorsus jacens 
cernitur, cujus mania circumquaque jacentia, ac 
templorum zdiumque privatarum vestigia, co- 
lumnez preterea prostrate, ac cistern, gue hue 
usque visuntur, ejus preteritam ostendunt clarita- 
tem. Erat autem ambitus passuum supra mille, 
et naturali sita communita, unicum habens aditum 
et adscensu perdifficilen. Subest ei ejusdem ‘no- 
minis hodié arx, frumenti emporium, portum 
habens navium ae ease ie et ecayneg unt 
preclarus est piscatus.” : a8 
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:«: ‘Phe mountain being uninhabited, and: of . dif- 
ficult. access, most of the remains mentioned by 
-Fazellus still exist. But.I am surprised he should 
have omitted to notice the traces of two ancient 
roads, which led up to the city, on the south- 
eastern ‘aspect. After the researches which I 
made last autumn on the Via Appia, these were 
peculiarly interesting ; because, from the similarity 
in their mode of construction, I was convinced 
that Appius Claudius was not the first inventor of 
this mode of forming roads; there being every 
reason to conclude that the two roads leading to 
Soluntum were of far anterior date. I ascended 
by one of these roads on horseback, and descended 
by the other. I found the remains of two temples, 
of Doric architecture, though of small proportions. 
OF one all the ornamental parts are Jeft, such as 
the frieze, cornice, &c.; and on the frieze is the 
representation of a lion’s head. I also traced the 
walls, aqueducts, cisterns, and private dwellings. 
In the plain beneath, many sepulchres have been 
discovered, the most perfect of which are near the 
villa belonging to the Prince of Torremuzza, and 
under his care. From the summit, where the 
original ih stood, the view is eee _ 
extensive. . 


. Beneath are the two tunny fisheries of St. Elia 
and Solanto. I visited the last, and was highly 
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gratified with the operation, which merits the notice 
of every traveller. 


The passage of quails, for which this place is 
celebrated, begins from the 20th of April to the 
20th of May, and the number depends’ on the 
winds which prevail. That called maestrale is the 
most favourable. As all the peasantry have a 
right to carry arms, the number of shooters is 
great, und in general they are much more expert 
than those of our own country, from their great 
practice in this sporting season. 


During the willeggiatura I spent my time very 
agreeably. I lived with my friend, the Prince of 
Trabbia, who kept open house for a large company 
every day; and in the evening our conversaszione 
was held at the residence of Prince Palagonia. 
The viceroy thrice dined with us. Four horse- 
races, two at the Ficarazze, and two at the Ba- 
garia, varied the circle of our amusements. 
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SICILIAN ITINERARY. 


Names of Places. 


Palermo to Cinisi 24 


Alcamo 13 
Segeste . . . Q 
Trapani . . 92 
Marsala 218 
Mazzara . . . 14 


Campo Bello . 8 


Marinella of Cas- 

tel Vetrano . 10 
Castel Vetrano . 7 
Memfri . . . 14 
Sciacca . . .10 
Cattolica. .  . 24 


Girgenti . . . 18 


Miles. 


Place of Lodging. 
Convent of Benedictines. — 
At the house of Signor Don 

Antonio Mangione. 
Masseria del Barone Lamia. 
A very indifferent inn. 
Barone d’Anna. 

In a private house, bad. 
Masseria del Principe Vil- 


larosata. 


Casino del Segretv Paola. 

Casa del Segreto Paola. 

Casa del Segreto. 

Convent of Franciscans. 

At the house of Barone Ber- 
zellino. 

Convent of Capucins. 
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Names of Places, Miles. 


Palma ww LA 
Alicata . . . 12° 


Terranova ...18 


Vittoria*® . . .@4 


Modicay. . . 24 


Ispica. . . . 5 
Noto . . .. . 24 


Siracusa . . . 29 
Lentini . . . 24 


Catania. . .18 
Le Giarre . . 18 
Taormina . . 12 
Fiume di Nisi . 12 
Messina . . . 18 
Milazzo . . . 24 
Patti . . . . 28 


Sta. Agata . . 380 


Place of Lodging. 
Private house. : 
Convent of Franciscans.’ 
Don Cesare Vari, Segreto. 
Don Santo Giudice, Segreto. 
Don Giuseppe Montalbano, 

Segreto. 


Convent of Padri Conven- 
tuali. 

Convent of Capucins. 

Convent of Padri Conven- 
tuali. 

Locanda del Leofante, good. 

A tolerable little inn. 

Convent of Capucins. 

A small inn. 

Albergo della Fenice, good. 

Convent of Carmelites. 

Convent of Padri Conven- 
tuali. 

Casa del Principe di Mili- 
tello. 


* To Vittoria by the shortest road is only eighteen miles. 

t+ To Modica the nearest road is only sixteen miles; but 
to each place I was obliged to make a long circuit, on 
account of the overflow of rivers by the heavy rains. 
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Names of Plages. Miles. Place of Lodging. 

St. Stefano . .21 Casa del Principe. 

Cefalk . . .24 Convent of the Padri Con- 
ventuali. 


Termine. . . A tolerable good inn. 
Palermo . . . 24 
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SICILY AND MALTA. 


FROM PALERMO TO TERMINE, PIAZZA, 
CALTAGIRONE AND VITTORIA. 


Sunpay, May 30. I quitted the Bagaria, accom- 
panied by a large party of friends. We went by 
sea in the Prince of Trabbia’s felucca, and enjoyed 
a most pleasant voyage to Trabbia. After spend- 
ing an agreeable day with my friends there, and 
witnessing the celebration of the annual feast and 
horse races, I reluctantly left their society, and 
took a contrary direction to Termine, where I 
slept. I was truly fortunate in arriving at the inn 
during the absence of the landlord, who is by far 
the most prating, officious, and ignorant host, that 
ever received a traveller under his roof. 


Monday, May 31. Left Termine at break of 
day, and in six hours and a half reached Caltayo- 
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turo. After journeying a little way on the beach, 
I turned to the right, and skirted the base of the 
lofty mountain of St. Calogero. On crossing the 
Fiume torto, the mode of cultivation changes. An 
open country, partly corn land, and partly untilled, 
succeeds to the vineyards, and plantations of fruit- 
trees, sumach, &c. which adorn the declivity and 
base of Mount Calogero. Passed a small village, 
called Fundaco nuovo, and proceeded through the 
same open country, with continued ascents and 
descents, till I reached Caltavoturo. In the way, 
I traversed the Fiume grande, now not deserving 
that appellation. Bridges are thrown over this 
stream, and the Fizme torto. 


In the vicinity of Caltavoturo, nature appears 
on the grandest and most majestic scale. ‘The 
lofty mountains of the Madonie, formerly the Ne- 
brodes, the rocks near Caltavoturo, with a ruined 
castle, and the opposite fortress of Sclafani, crown- 
ing a rugged pinnacle, form several wild and ro- 
mantic points of view, unadorned with the pro- 
ductions of art, or the beauties of foliage ; and 
suited to those who admire nature in every shape, 
in her horrors as well as in her graces. On the 
summit of a steep rock, overlooking the present 
town, are the remains of an old habitation, with 
the church and castle. The latter, together with 
the neighbouring castle of Sclafani, were built by 
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the Safacens. I found the roads in many parts 
rough and stony, with continual ascents and de- 
scents ; and narrow paths, apparently impracticable 
in winter. The village bears a wretched appear- 
ance, and affords no fit lodging for a traveller, 
except in a private house, or in one of the two 
Convents of the Padri Reformati and Agostiniani. 


Tuesday, June 1. As soon as the hard rain 
ceased, I quitted Caltavoturo, and proceeded to 
Alimena, where I arrived in five hours and a half. 
The face of nature here changes, and becomes less 
horrid and majestic than on the other side of 
Caltavoturo. An open corn and grass country 
succeeds, and continues to Alimena. Except the 
towns of Polizzi and Petralias, at a considerable 
distance to the left, I scarcely saw a single habita- 
tion, in this long stage of eighteen miles. The 
soil appears deep and fertile, and much land lies 
waste, for want of population. The Segreto at 
Alimena, to whom I carried a letter of recom- 
mendation from his mistress the Principessa di 
Belvedere, procured me a decent lodging in a 
private house. | | 


Alimena is a village, and smaller than Calta- 
voturo, situated on an eminence, in the midst of 
an open corn country. It contains one convent, 


Sta, Maria di ‘Gest, where a traveller might find 
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a lodging. The roads are tolerable; and the soil 
a stiff clay. 


Wednesday, June 2. Left Alimena, and pro- 
ceeded towards Castrogiovanni, which I reached 
in five hours. The same open corn country, to- 
tally bare of trees, continues; and I may add, the 
same want of inhabitants and habitations. The 
mountains are scattered in wild confusion; but 
the soil is so good, that many of them are culti- 
vated, and all are capable of cultivation to their 
very summits. From the apparent scantiness of 
men, cattle, and habitations, a much greater pro- 
portion of the soil is tilled, than I should have 
expected. At a distance, on the right, is the vil- 
lage of Villarosa; and at a much greater distance, 
to the left, the town of Leonforte, situated on the 
declivity of a mountain. — 


Approaching Calascibetta, the country is thinly 
sprinkled with a new forest and fruit trees; and 
adjoining the town itself is a wood of oaks and 
chesnuts. It is situated on the summit of a lofty 
rock, and exhibits a melancholy and dismal ap- 
pearance. The descent from hence, as well as the 
ascent to the elevated town of Castrogiovanni, are 
steep, rugged, and narrow. 


“Not far from Aliniena is a mountain of fine 
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rock salt, resembling in colour the whitest marble, 
and in transparency the finest crystal. Further 
on I crossed the river, which rises near the moun- 
tains of Madonie, and emptics itself into the sea 
close to Alicata. It there bears the name of 
Fiume salso, and bore anciently that of Hymera 


Meridionalis. 


The modern town of Castrogiovanni is the 
representative of the once celebrated Enna, the 
darling retreat of the goddesses Ceres and Proser- 
pine, Diana and Minerva; and worthy of their 
preference, by its fertile soil, salubrious air, and its 
pleasant groves, fountains, and lakes, on the bor- 
ders of which nature had lavished all her sweets 
and flowery stores. From its exalted situation it 
obtained the epithet of impregnable, as we learn 
from Livy :— 


*‘ Enna, in excelso loco ac prerupto, undique 
sita, chm loco inexpugnabilis erat, thm presidium 
in arce validum habebat.” 


According to some authors it was built by the 
Syracusans, under the direction of Enno, from 
whom it is said to have derived its name; but I 
am inclined to believe its origin more remote. 
It has received due notice from the classic writers, 
both poets and historians, chiefly from the fabulous 
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incident of the rape of Proserpine, which is related. 
to have occurred on the bank of a neighbouring 
lake, The temple of Ceres, probably situated on 
the same rock where the castle now stands, was 
held in the highest veneration, as the real residence 
of the goddess. 


“Tanta enim erat auctoribus et vetustas illius 
religionis, ut quum illuc irent, non ad edem 
Cereris, sed ad ipsam Cererem, profiscisci vide- 
rentur.” 


Here was preserved the celebrated image of 
the goddess, which was seized by the universal 
plunderer Verres, and which is thus described by 


Cicero :— 


“ Simulacrum Cereris Enne, ex sud sede ac 
domo, sustulit, quod erat tale, un homines quum 
viderent, aut ipsam videre se Cererem, aut ef- 
figiem Cereris, non humand manu factam, sed 
ccelo delapsam , arbitrarentur.” 


Neither of this temple, nor of any other an- 
tique building, did I discover the slightest trace. 
An inhabitant of the place, indeed, pointed out to 
me what he considered as the ruin of this famous 
structure, with its prostrate columns, within the 
preeincts of the castle; but the work waa evidently 
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of the same date with the castle, and of Saracen or 
Norman origin. The object which pleased me 
most was-an old tower, of octangular shape, 
called Zorre Elana. It appeared to be a work of 
the Saracens, and in their best style. Beneath ‘is 
a vaulted room, with pointed arches ; and above; 
another: but the communication between them, 
by means of a well-constructed stair-case, is now 
rendered impracticable from the decay of some of 
the steps. This tower is situated on an emi- 
nence, between the convents of the Padri Refor- 
mati and Capucini. Here, from the description 
of Diodorus and Cicero, and the present appear- 
ance of the ground, I should place the famous 
field of Enna, of which Diodorus has commemo- 
rated the peculiarities : 


** Est pratum illud in summo dorso planum et 
irriguum, circum vero circa altum et undique pre- 
ruptum ; putaturque in medio totius insule situm 
esse; unde et Sicilie umbilicus 4 nonnullis vo- 
catur.” | 


This umbilicus cannot be better placed, than on 
the spot where now stands a cross, in the garden 
belonging to the convent of the Padri Riformati. 
From hence is the most noble and extensive view 
I have hitherto seen in Sicily, and embracing a 
great part of the island. According: to vulgar 
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tradition, the temple of Proserpine was built on 
this spot ; and Ceres came hither from her temple, 
which stood on the opposite side of the city, to 
pay an annual visit to her daughter. A similar 
custom prevails under the Christian dispensation ; 
for the Madonna is removed from the Chiesa 
Madre to that of the Riformati every year, and 
makes an annual stay of fifteen days; during 
which timea great concourse of people assembles, 
and continual feastings are held on this plain. 


The spot on which the convent stands is called 
Monte Salvo. Castrogiovanni bears a melancholy 
appearance; most of the buildings are old, and 
many in a shattered and dilapidated condition. 
The extent of the plain is great, but the population 
does not exceed ten thousand souls. IJ deemed 
myself transported into a new climate. I left the 
summer at Termine, and here I found the winter ; 
for, during the greater part of my residence, the 
place was enveloped in clouds. The convents and 
monasteries are numerous, amounting to no less 
than eight of each. 


Thursday, June 3. I quitted my convent and 
worthy hosts, the Franciscans, who treated me 
with the utmost hospitality, and proceeded towards 
Piazza, where I arrived in five hours and a half. 
The same kind of open country, producing corn 
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and grass, continued, and the same scantiness of 
population. I observed scarcely a single dwelling ; 
and had [I not seen the traces of human industry, 
I should have supposed the matte country to be 
uninhabited. 


About five miles from Castrogiovanni, 1 passed 
the lake, on the borders of which 


Proserpine gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flow’r, by gloomy Dis 
Was gather'd. 


It is thus described by Ovid :— 


Laud proctl Hennzis lacus est a moaenibus alte 
Nomine Pergus aque. Non illo plura Caystros 
Carmina cygnorum labentibus audit in undis. 
Silva coronat aquas, cingens latus omne, suisque 
Frondibus ut velo, Phoebeos submovet ictus. 
Frigora dant rami, Tyrios humus hunida flores. 
Perpetuum ver est: quo dam Proserpina-luco 
Ludit, et aut violas, aut candida lilia carpit : 
Dumque puellari studio calathosque sinumque 
Implet, et zquales certat superare legendo ; 
Pené simul visa est, dilectaque, raptaque Diti: 
Usque adeo properatur amor. 


The poet thus traces the course of the ravisher :— 


Perque lacus altos, et olentia sulfure fertur 
Stagna Palicorum rupta ferventia terra ; 

Et qua Bacchiade, bitaari gens orta Corintho, 
Inter ineequales posuerunt moenia portus. 
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This description alludes to Syracuse. The 
poet afterwards represents the amorous deity as 
reaching the Fountain of Cyane, already described, 
where with his trident he burst open a passage, 
and descended with his bride into the infernal 
regions. | 


How changed is the appearance of this once 
delicious retreat! It no longer wears the livery 
of perpetual spring; no longer its umbrageous 
groves interrupt the scorching rays; no longer its 
limpid wave reflects the hues of flowers innumer- 
able. All is desolate and deserted :-— 


Pro molli viol4, pro purpureo narcisso, 
Carduus, et spinis surgit paliurus acutis. 


Except a few scattered trees, which feather the 
south-west side, its banks and declivities are totally 
naked. Its borders are stinking and loathsome, and 
in the summer months exhale an air, which is pes- 
tilential, and fatal to those who approach them. 


Tantum evi longinqua valet mutare vetustas. 


It is about four miles in circumference, and its 
waters are distinguished by a remarkable peculia- 
rity. : At times it abounds in fish, particularly tench 
and eels ; but at others they all perish, and without 
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any apparent cause. This is probably owing to 
some subterraneous communication with a vol- 
cauo. 


Leaving this region of fiction, I continued my 
road among the mountains, having on my left an 
almost boundless range of heights, terminating at 
the extremity in Mount AkXtna. I mounted a steep 
ascent, passed some sulphureous springs, and then 
reached a valley rich in corn. Afterwards I pro- 
ceeded along a mountainous ridge, totally bare of 
trees, till I descended towards Piazza, the ap- 
proach to which is highly picturesque. In the 
valley of Piazza, my sight, which had been wearied 
by so many miles of wild and dreary surface, was 
refreshed with the appearance of luxuriant and va- 
ried foliage. Considering the continual ascents 
and descents which occurred during my journey, 
I found the roads tolerably good. On reaching 
the city I perceived the inhabitants engaged in 
celebrating their great annual festival of the Corpus 
Domim. It was also the season of their annual 
fair. The descent from Castrogiovanni is as steep 
and bad as that on the other side of the city, by 
which I entered. 


I have already observed, that the variety of 
trees which abound in the valley of Piazza, give a 
picturesque appearance to the entrance of the 
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town. I must add that the assemblage aud agrec- 
able intermixture of pines and cypresses, in the 
garden, called the Aitzvo, belonging to the Padri 
Riformati, on the left band of the approach, pro- 
duces a most agreeable and pleasing effect. The 
environs, in general, are well wooded, and or- 
namented with avenues of fine elins, &c. Indeed 
it is the only place I have yet seen in Sicily, 
which can boast of sufficient shade to screen its 
inhabitants from the summer heats. 


This town is mentioned by Fazellus, under the 
ancient name of Platia, and by Cluverius, under 
that of Philosophiana Gelensium, from the river 
Gela, which rises near, and falls into the sea at, 
Terranova. From the slight attention paid to it 
by the classic writers, and the absence of any ves- 
tige of antiquity, it was evidently a place of little 
consequence in early times. The modern town is 
irregularly built, on the summit and declivities of 
an eminence. The Chiesa Madre is a good struc- 
ture, and, indeed, the best of which it can boast. 
On an adjoining height are the ruins of an old 
castle. Plentiful springs of water abound in its 
valley and territory, and give fertility to the soil ; 
but the purity of the air is much injured by the sum- 
mer heats. I lodged at the Franciscan Convent, the 
Superior of which has been sent to Moldavia, Con- 
stantinople, &c. ad propagandam fidem ; but his travels 
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had not taught him hospitality, or good manners ; 
for I found him by far the most churlish and un- 
civil guardiano, of the many with whom my Sicilian 
tours had made me acquainted. 


Friday, June 4. From Piazza I reached Cal- 
tagirone, in a little more than four hours. From 
the former city the descent is rough, and the ascent 
to the latter rather steep, and rendered worse by a 
heavy rain, which fell during my journey. The 
beautiful and cheerful valley, which had gladdened 
my view, continued for some way on the right ; 
and it was not without regret that I left it, in all 
the luxuriance of vegetation. An open corn coun- 
try succeeded; and on approaching Caltagirone, 
the mountains became better peopled, and more 
varied in cultivation, with extensive vineyards, &c. 
I was received with great cordiality at the Fran- 
ciscan convent. In fact I had need of shelter, for 
the badness of the weather and the violence of the 
rain confined me within the cloistered walls during 
the remainder of the day. The same inclement 
weather seemed to pursue me, as for five days of 
‘my first tour four have been rainy; and here, as 
well as at Castrogiovanni, I have been shivering 
with cold, during a season when the heats are 
generally far advanced and troublesome in this 
climate. 
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Saturday, June 5. Caltagirone being com- 
monly supposed of Saracen origin, cannot boast of 
its antiquities. It is reckoned the best mountain 
town in the island; the best built, and most popu- 
Jons, as well as the most frequented by the no- 
bility. The population daily increases, from the 
privilege which it enjoys of being exempted from 
all taxes whatever. The extensive possessions of 
the place enabled the inhabitants to purchase their 
immunity by a handsome donative to the king. It, 
however, contains little worthy the attention of a 
traveller. The Adonte di Pieta, which is yet un- 
finished, exhibits a pleasing style of architecture. 
/. bridge of one fine arch, built by the Franciscans, 
forms a communication between two parts of the 
town. A spacious road leads out of the southern 
gate of the town; and on the right hand a hand- 
some structure is begun, which is to serve as a 
casino of amusement. This road is about to be 
widened, and extended as far as an ancient convent 
of the Padri Osservanti. Here I saw a statue, by 
Gagini, of a Madonna and Child, which evinces a 
considerable degree of merit ; but the purity and 
simplicity of the sculpture has been injured by the 
guilding and painting, which were meant as an 
additional ornament. | 


The situation of the place is elevated, and com- 
mands an extensive view of the surrounding plains 
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and meadows. Its vineyards are abundant; and 
their produce, which is good, forms an article 
of commerce. 


Having dined, I took leave of my venerable 
and worthy hosts, and reached Vittoria, after a 
stage of six hours anda half. At first the, country 
was rich in corn, vines, olives, figs, aloes, &c.; but 
afterwards became wild, and exhibited only cork 
trees, oleasters, &c. The extensive and fine vine- 
yards of Vittoria, which stretch over a spacious 
plain, next succeeded ; and in the vicinity of the 
town, carob and olive trees made their appearance. 
The greater part of the road was good and dry. 
I lodged, as before, with the Scgreto D. Santo 
Giudice. 


Sunday, June 7. After six days constant tra- 
velling, I was not sorry to rest myself this morning. 
Having dined with the Segreto, I repaired to the 
sea shore, where there is a small caricatore for the 
goods shipped from hence, but no port. On this 
coast the victorious Romans suffered a great loss 
by a storm, which is described by Polybius, book i. 
ch, 3. 


“The Romans, under the command of the Con- 
suls M. Aimilius and Servius Pulvius, having defeat- 
ed the Carthaginians in Africa, on their return to 
VOL. VI. a 8 : 
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Sicily, were attacked on the Camarinean coast by a 
tempest, so great and terrible, that no words can 
sufficiently describe the horrors of it. Of four 
hundred and sixty four vessels, no more than 
eighty escaped the fury of the storm, the rest being 
either buried in the ocean, or dashed against the 
rocks or promontories. The whole shore was 
covered with dead bodies, and with broken ships, 
so that history can scarcely afford another example 
of so great and general a destruction. This imis- 
fortune was not so much to be ascribed to accident, 
as to the imprudent obstinacy of the Consuls. 
For the pilots had given them repeated warnings, 
not to sail along the exterior coast of Sicily, which 
looks towards Africa, where the shore was open, 
and afforded no convenient harbour; but the Con- 
suls despised their admonitions, and held on their 
course along the coast*.” 


A mile distant from the Scoglietta, was the 
ancient and famous city of Camarina, which gave 
name tothe shore. Its origin is recorded by Thu- 


cydides : 


“« Camarina quoque primum a Syracusanis fuit 
condita, annis ferme 135 postquam Syracuse con- 


Hampton's Polybius, book i. chap, 3. 
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dite. Quum autem Camarinenses ob defectionem 
4 Syracusanis bello essent ejecti: post aliquando 
Hippocrates Gelz tyrannus, pro redemptione Syra- 
cusanorum, quos captivos habebat, Camarinensium 
agro accepto, ipse colonize deductor, Camarinam 
iterum condidit atque incolis frequentavit. Et 
quum rursus a Gelone sedibus moti essent: mox 
jam tertid per eundem Geloncm Camarina fre- 
quentata est.” 


Camarina was situated on an eminence, be- 
tween the river Oanus, now Trascolari, on one 
side, and the rivulet Hipparis, now Fiawme di Cama- 
rina, on the other. This last stream rises in the 
town of Comiso. On the eastern side was the 
Palus Camarina, still visible, though the greater 
part is reduced to a marsh. At a time, when, 
from the failure of the springs, the lake became dry, 
and caused a pestilence, the Oracle of Apallo was 
consulted, and returned for answer, 


My xiver Kamaoivay anuvyros yao aervwy. 


Ne movess Camzrinam : immota enim melior. 


\ 

But the inhabitants disregarded the warning, 
and drained the marsh. They thus deprived them- 
selves of an important natural defence; and their 
enemies, finding an easy access on this. side, cap- 
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tured the city. To the prohibition of the oracle, 
Virgil alludes : 


Et fatis nunquam concessa mover! 
Adparet Camarina procul. 


Sufficient traces yet remain to attest its anti- 
quity, and indicate its site, though not enough to 
repay the research of the curious traveller. A 
dilapidated watch-tower, built of old materials, 
some scattered portions of the original walls, and 
the vestiges of a building, probably a temple, are 
all that has escaped the ravages of time. The 
part of this structure, which is yet left, appears to 
have been the cell, formed according to the manner 
of the Greeks; and the pavement composed of 
large square stones. A church is erected on the 
site, which will probably ensure for some years the 
preservation of these small, but interesting frag- 
ments, now the only indications of Camarina. 
Cluverius states, that, within the memory of per- 
sons then living, this city was stripped of its most 
precious monuments of antiquity, which were 
transported to Terranova; but during my stay there, 
I observed nothing of the kind, except the pros- 
trate Doric columns. On the northern side was 
the place of sepulture; and from thence the Prince 
of Biscaris has enriched his valuable museum, .at 
Catania, with a very extensive collection of Greco- 
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Siculo vases. Camarina has preserved its name 
nearly unchanged by time, being still called Cama- 
rana. It is nine miles distant from Vittoria. 
The country, through which I passed, is sandy, 
mostly wild, and overspread with forests; yet in 
some parts bearing corn, vines, olives, and carobs. 
Numerous ruined AMJasserie prove that the vine- 
yards were once more extensive, and the popula- 
tion more numerous. 


Monday, June 7. After breakfast [ rode to 
Comiso, a small town of Saracenic origin, four 
wiles from Vittoria. Here Fazellus places the 
Fons Diana, celebrated by Solinus for the singular 
quality of its waters. 


“ Fluminum miracula abundé varia sunt. Di- 
anam, qui ad Camarinam fluit, nisi manus pudicz 
hauserit, non coibunt in corpus unum, latex vi- 
neus, ct latex aque.” 


Cluverius, on the contrary, places this fountain 
near Sta. Croce, though I think without sufficient 
reason; as the fountain of Comiso corresponds 
with the description of Solinus, by taking its course 
through the Lake of Camarina, and emptying it- 
self into the sea under the walls of that city. It 
rises in the market-place of Comiso and forms a 
copious stream, clear and sparkling. It afterwards 
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bore the name of Hipparis, and with the neigh- 
bouring river Oanus, now Trascolari, had the 
honour of being celebrated by Pindar, in one of his 


Olympic Odes :— 


Agites wav arog ayvoy To reev, worasoy Te Qavoy, eyyw- 
Gidy TE Alva, HHL CELVES OvETES ImMagIS Cloly acdEel oT pa= 
TOY. 

“ Caneus celebrat quidem lucum sacrum tuum 
fluviumque Oanum, patriamque paludem, et vene- 
3 3 
randos Canales, Hipparis quibus aquas suppeditat 
populo*.” 


After dinner I left Vittoria, and pursued the 
same road which I had taken in my first tour to 
Sta. Croce; first through an uncultivated district, 
abounding in wild aromatic plants; and then 
through a corn country, now glowing with the 
golden hue of autumn. Indeed, notwithstanding 
the earliness of the season, the harvest was already 
begun. I was received with every mark of civility 
and attention, by Don Ippolito Rinzivillo, Segreto 
of the Marchese di Sta. Croce, to whom I carried 
a letter of recommendation ; a credential absolutely 
necessary in this petty town, which does not con- 
tain above two thousand souls, and not a single 
convent where a traveller can lodge. 





* Pindarus. Oxonii, folio, p. 53. 
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Tuesday, June 8. Though no geographer has 
placed the site of any ancient city at Sta. Croce, 
there are evident signs that the vicinity once main- | 
tained a numerous population. The first object 
which struck my attention was a bath about a 
quarter of a mile from the town, built in the Gre- 
cian style, with large stones. The Prince of 
Bicaris gives the dimensions of the reservoir 
wherein the spring rises, which afterwards sup- 
plies the bath. 


“Una magnifica vasca, lunga palmi 74 e larga 
50, formata di grosse muraglie, di grande riquad- 
rate pietre, che nel suo vano, e lunga, palmi 45 e 
larga 32. Scaturisce in essa una abondantissima 
sorgiva d’acqua, che si tramanda per due condotti, 
larghi palmi 3 ognuno.” 


This reservoir and source is at present sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and a ladder is necessary 
for those who wish to examine it. Here Cluverius 
places the Fons Diane. ‘The spring is now called 
Favara. From the reservoir the water flows 
through a garden of orange trees, unusually tall 
and luxuriant. A little to the right is the antique 
building, supposed to have been used as a bath. 
It is in tolerable preservation; and the cupola, 
arches, and walls, are well constructed. 
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Two or three miles distant from this building, 
near the sea, and close to the bank of the same 
rivulet, is another antique structure, so similar in 
its plan that there can be no doubt it was erected 
at the same time. ‘Tradition reports, but I know 
not on what foundation, that a subterraneous com- 
munication exists between them. Of the last, 
Fazellus has given a description :— 


“TImminet ager in sinu depresso m. p. am- 
bitum conficiens, collibus circumdatus, preefati 
fluvioli irrigatione ad culturam aptissimus, et 
amenitati, qaam hortorum, pomariorumque vetus- 
tissimorum monumenta testantur, splendidissimus. 
Huic quod tria ibi sunt distincta magnificentissime, 
elegantissime structure balnea, a balneis nomen 
obvenit. Quorum duo semiruta, tertium prorsus 
integrum adhuc cernitur: opus sané regium et 
cuicunque Romano non impar. 


“ Ei ad dextram per jactum lapidis tumulus 
insurgit, in cujus cacumine, quod planum est, 
Theatrum olim stetisse insigne, ac plane singulare, 
ex forma, et maximis admirandisque priscorum 
operum fragmentis liquet. Unde et jam in sub- 
jectos hortos, colles, planitiem, urbem ipsam ac 
pelagus jucundissimus porrigitur prospectus, quem 
secessui olim curarumque laxamento, et lascivie 
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diversorio hujusce urbis, regibus habitum non 
dubito.” 


The historian adds, that he supposes this to 
have been the palace of Cocalus, king of the Si- 
cani, and the neighbouring city Inyctus. Cluve- 
rius, however, again differs from bim ; and places 
Inyctus not far from Selinunte, on the banks of 
the river Belici, formerly called Flypsa. What- 
ever may be the case with regard to these jarring 
conjectures, the baths remain in a good state of 
preservation, though their magnificence is over- 
rated by Fazellus. The apartments are small, and 
loftier than those of Sta. Croce. The walls of the 
theatre vo longer exist, though I discovered a few 
traces of its foundations, and other parts of the 
building. It was situated on an eminence, imme- 


diately above the baths, and commanded a pleasant 
view. 


* Having examined these antiquities, I proceed- 
ed to the left, towards the shore. Here I observed 
evident traces of an ancient city, which appears to 
have been built of large square stones, though 
the greater part, like those of Camarina, have 
been removed, to be employed in the modern edi- 

i fices of Terranova. Farther on, and beyond the 
watch-tower, called St. Nicolo, are the vestiges of 
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another extensive city, though, like the former, 
the foundations alone remain. These are vul- 
garly called the Anticaghe. The names of these 
places are now lost. Mention is, indeed, made of 
the city and port of Caucana, which may have 
been situated on this spot, as the ruins extend to 
the beach. This place is now called Seno Longo- 


bardo. 


The whole coast is at present a scene of com- 
plete desolation: vast sand-banks, wild uncultivated 
tracts of land, and a few scattered watch-towers, 
alone meet the view. The soil produces a variety 
of wild aromatic plants; and vast numbers of 
rabbits burrow here. 


Having heard of some remains of antiquity on 
the other side of Sta. Croce, 1 went after dinner to 
visit them. About two miles east of the town, in 
the midst of the corn fields, I discovered the traces 
of a considerable town or city. It was built with 
more massive blocks of stone than those on the 
sea coast, and the fragments are less dilapidated ; 
many rising, detached, like towers, scattered about 
the country. I could not examine the spot with so 
much attention as I wished, on account of the 
standing corn; neither could I discover the traces 
of temples, or other ornamental buildings. I have 
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found no mention of these ruins in any author, 
ancient or modern; but they certainly indicate a 
place of considerable magnitude and importance. 


The petty town of Sta. Croce is now the only 
inhabited spot of a country once cultivated and 
populous. 


Having found a good opportunity of embark- 
ing from hence for Malta, my research for anti- 
quities was suspended; though I much wished to 
visit a ruin, mentioned by Fazellus, under the 
vulgar appellation of Steri dipiito. It is said to 
lie about a mile inland, between the Fiume di Sta. 
Croce and Fiume Trascolari; and is described as 
situated on an eminence, and ornamented with 
columns. It is supposed to have been a heathen 
temple. 
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EXCURSIONS TO THE ISLANDS OF 
MALTA AND GOZO. 


Tuespay, June 8. At ten at night I embarked at 
the Secca, on the coast, close to the Anticaglie, on 
board a Maltese merchant vessel. The favourable 
wind which had blown for some days, and which 
gave me hopes of a short passage to Malta, soon 
after ceased. A dead calm ensued, and continued for 
twenty-four hours. In the course of Wednesday 
we did not make above fifteen miles. During the 
night the wind freshened, and on Thursday morn- 
ing we had the pleasure of descrying Malta. The 
wind, however, prevented us from steering directly 
to the great port, but drove us toward the isles of 
Gozo and Comino; from whence, by tacking, we 
with difficulty reached, and at length safely an- 
chored in, the port of St. Paolo. The pleasure I 
felt in having traversed the canal, and arrived in 
sight of my long-desired object, was, however, in 
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some measure damped by the impossibility of Jand- 
ing. The guard of the watch-tower was, accord- 
ing to custom, immediately dispatched to the 
Grand Master, with an account of the vessel, 
cargo, &c. I was, therefore, condemned to pass 
on board another restless night, for the myriads 
of fleas, with which I was infested, overcame all 
propensity to sleep. 


Friday, June 11. I had the satisfaction of 
being summoned to shore, and of finding a calesse 
ready to convey me to Malta; for Signior Mattei, 
to whom I was recommended, had personally in- 
terceded ‘with the Grand Master, and obtained 
leave for me to land, a favour which would not 
have been granted even to an inhabitant. The 


next day my servants received the same permis- 
sion. 


The islands of Malta and Gozo were known 
to the ancients by the names of Aelita and Gaulos, 
and under those appellations are mentioned by 
different classic authors. In early times these 
isles were inhabited by the Phoenicians, as we find 
in a passage from Thucydides: “ Phoenices proe- 
tered circd omnem habitabant Siciliam, occupatis 
extremis ad mare partibus, parvisque insulis ei 
objacentibus, negotiandi cum Sicilia gratia.” Dio- 
dorus adds, “ Sicilize verstis meridiem tres insule, 
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medio in pelago, objecte sunt, quarum unaqueeque 
urbem habet et portus, qui tutos navibus tempes- 
tate jactatis receptus prebent: prima est, que 
vocatur Melita. Est autem insula Phoenicum co- 
lonia, qui quum negotiationes suas ad oceanum 
usque occidentalem extenderent, refugium in hanc 
insulam, ob portum commoditatem, et in alto 
mari sitym, habebant.” 


These islands were afterwards occupied, for 
the same purpose, by their descendants and rivals, 
the Carthaginians ;_ who have left here many Punic 
monuments. They shared the same fate as Sicily, 
in becoming subject to the Roman empire, and, 
on its decline, to the Saracens. In 1089, Malta, 
with its dependent isle, was wrested from the king 
of Tunis, by Roger Count of Sicily; and subse- 
quently, like Sicily, formed part of the Spanish 
dominions. On the-expulsion of the Knights of 
St. John from Rhodes, they received these islands 
in fee from the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and 
have since continued to retain them. Malta bas 
attained celebrity in ecclesiastical history for the 
shipwreck of St. Paul on its coast, his residence 
of three months, and his successful propagation 
of the Gospel. Many disputes, however, have 
arisen on this subject; and some have supposed 
that the spot where the Apostle found a refuge 
was Meleada, on the coast of Dalmatia. But 
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this conjecture seems to be without foundation, as 
the sequel of his journey to Syracuse, Reggio, 
Puzzuoli, and Rome, leaves no doubt that Malta 
was the Melita of the Scripture. The cathedral, 
grotto, and port, still bear the name of St. Paul. 


In heathen times, here were two celebrated 
temples, one dedicated to Juno, and the other to 
Hercules. The former, with its valuable furni- 
ture and treasure, was so highly venerated, as to 
remain untouched, during the Punic wars; but 
nothing could secure it from the rapacious bands 
of Verres. Fazellus places the temple of Juno on 
the eastern promontory, not far from the city, and 
that of Hercules towards the southern part of the 
island. He states, that in his time remains of both 
were visible. 


Nothing can be more uninteresting than the 
first aspect of this territory, to those who enter it 
on the land side. An extent of country, rather 
hilly than mountainous ; thousands of stone walls, 
dividing and sustaining little enclosures, formed 
like terraces; villages so numerous as to bear the 
appearance of a continued town; and the whole 
raised on a barren rock, with scarce a tree to en- 
liven the dusky-tinted view; such are the objects 
which first meet the eye of a traveller. This 
cheerless scenery struck me the more forcibly, after 
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having quitted so recently.the fertile and verdant 
rezions on the opposite eoast of Sicily. Indeed, I 
could nowhere find a parallel to it, except in some 
parts of the dreary Contea.di Modica. Yet this 
was the spot which poetry and fiction had assigned 
as the voluptuous abode of Calypso! However, 
nature under all her forms, and in all her pro- 
ductions, frequently veils beneath an unpromising 
exterior, singularities, and even excellencies, which 
awaken curiosity, and raise admiration. Such was 
the case at Malta. From the singularity and 
novelty which its territory, situation, and cultiva- 
‘tion, and the manners of its inhabitants, presented, 
I found means to divert and diminish that disgust, 
which its first rude and uninteresting aspect in- 


spired. 


On this barren rock nature has lavished the 
most precious of her gifts to a maritime and insular 
people: a series of ports, the finest and most 
singular to be found. By these advantages the 
Phoenicians, the most commercial people of an- 
tiquity, were tempted to establish themselves in 
the island; and by the same advantages the ort” 
ginal inhabitants were enabled to excel in manu- 
factures, and accumulate wealth. Neither the cause, 
nor its effect, escaped the notice of Diodorus :-— 


. «Sf Melita,” he observes, “ portubus compluri- 
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bus usque percommodis instructa est : opibus abun- 
dant incole, variorum quidpe operum artifices 
habet: inter quos excellunt qui lintea insigni sub- 
tilitate ac mollitie texunt. Domus illic sunt per- 
pulchrie, suggrundiis et albario opere magnificen- 
ter exornatee.” 


The south-western coast is destitute of ports ; 
for nature has defended it with steep and, indeed, 
inaccessible rocks. The south-eastern is indented 
with many, which are noble and capacious ; that 
of Marsa Scirocco, at the eastern extremity ; the 
great port of Malta, and that of Marsamuscetto 
adjoining; then those of St. Paul and Mellecha. 
Besides these, there are others which admit of 
small vessels, such as St. Giorgio, St. Giuliano, le 
Salini, &c. This whole coast is strongly guarded 
with batteries and numerous watch-towers. The 
entrance of the great port, and that of Marsamu- 
scetto, present a most formidable aspect, being 
fortified with a series of works truly astonishing. 
The city of Valletta is situated on a promontory 
between the two ports; and on the point is the. 
Castle of St. Elmo, commanding the entrance on 
each side. Here the faro or light-house is erected. 
To the left of the great port is the Fort Ricasoli, 
and beyond, the strong Castle of St. Angelo, pre- 
senting a formidable battery, on which I counted 
above eighty pieces of artillery. On this side 
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nature has formed four different ports, all com- 
modious. The part of the city by which they are 
overlooked is called the Burgo, and much in- 
habited; and the whole is crowned by a strong 
fortification, called the Cotonnera. The right side 
of the great port, beside the castle of St. Elmo, is 
commanded by the Floriana, and lastly the Opera 
Incoronata, or Crown Work, an extensive fortifica- 
tion towards the land. 


Beyond the promontory of Valletta, as I have 
before observed, is the port of Marsamuscetto, the 
left defences of which are St. Elmo and the 
Floriana, and the right, Fort Manuel. Near the 
last is a commodious Lazaretto, where the most 
rigid quarantine is exacted, on account of the 
commercial communications of the island with 
Africa and the Levant, the usual seats of the 
plague. This part of the city is considered as the 
weakest, the only work to prevent a bombardment 
from the opposite strand being Fort Manuel. 
Indeed, it was attacked by the Turks nearly from 
this spot; and the point of land stilt bears the 
name of the celebrated corsair, Dragut. The ports 
in general are irregularly formed; but, extending 
far inland, they are perfectly safe and commodious. 
Most of the fortifications are cut out of the solid 
rock. On reviewing these numerous fortifications, 
they appeared to. me too, extensive for the popula- 
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tion and military force of Malta, for ‘it would 
require an army larger than the whole island could 


supply, to garrison the forts, and work the artillery 
with effect. — | 


The city of Valletta is the most modern, best 
built, and most populous part of Malta. It is the 
residence of the Grand Master and Knights. “The 
place is improving daily in beauty and convenience; 
and though its hilly situation admits of few level 
streets, the fatigue of frequent ascents and descents 
is obviated, in a great measure, by art. The houses 
are built, and the streets paved, with a white stone; 
the roofs are flat, and on each side is a footway. 
But the architecture and symmetry of the several 
houses are destroyed by heavy wooden balconies, 
projecting like excrescencies, and painted of a 
dingy hue, which ill accords with the colour of the 
Stone. 


The public edifices, and other objects which 
aré worthy of attention, are few in number. The 
first that claimed my notice was the church of St. 
Giovanni, which is adorned with the costly mau- 
solea of the Grand Masters and Knights, and the 
best works of the painter Calabrese ;, and boasts of 
a valuable treasure. From its paintings, tapestry, 
gilding, and marbles, the first view of this church 
is‘rich and‘ impressive. The roof is’ semi-circular, 
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and bomb proof, and divided into six compart- 
ments, in which the hand of Calabrese has de- 
picted the history of St. John, with a considerable 
degree of spirit and skill. The sides are hung 
with fine tapestry, and the walls adorned with 
carved work, gilt, but in a heavy taste. The pave- 
ment is divided into large compartments, composed 
of flat slabs of different marbles, which serve as 
sepulchral memorials of the knights. The arms 
and ensigns being emblazoned on these, in proper 
colours, the whole forms a new and striking kind 
of mosaic. 


In the right aisle of the church are several 
splendid monuments to the memory of the Grand 
Masters, among which that of Cotonner displays 
the greatest merit.. The two figures supporting it 
are the work of the Maltese sculptor, Gaffa, who 
likewise executed the colossal figures on the high 
altar. Beneath is a subterraneous chapel, con- 
taining different monuments of the Grand Masters. 
It was used at the period, when religious zeal, 
courage, and simplicity of manners, were the cha- 
racteristics of the Order. In the chapel of St. 
John is a good picture, representing the decolla- 
tion of the Saint, by Michael Angelo di Cara- 
vaggio. The treasure consists of numerous vases 
of massive gold, adorned with precious stones, &c. 
and was. brought hither on the removal of the 
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Order from Rhodes. In the church are some 
large chandeliers of silver, and one of solid gold. 


The Grand Master’s palace is a plain and 
simple structure, containing a small cabinet of 
pictures, and a museum of a few antiquities, which 
have been discovered on the island. Among these 
are some large basso relievos, in marble, of por- 
traits, with inscriptions, all copied in Ciantar’s 
Malta Illustrata ; some bronze and clay idols, and 
earthen and Greco-Siculo vases, on one of which 
is a singular petrefaction of oyster shells. Also, a 
small marble group, representing Romulus and 
Remus suckled by the wolf, &c. The pictures 
are too indifferent to deserve particular mention. 
Adjoining is the arsenal, which contains an ex- 
tensive collection of fine arms and armour, arranged 
with great taste. Opposite the entrance is a well- 
wrought cannon, the carriage of which is orna- 
mented with two bronze figures of Furies. Near it 
is a curious specimen of military antiquity, namely, 
a cannon formed of leather. The staircase deserves 
notice for its easy and gradual ascent. 


The Library, which is open to the public, was 
formed by the bequests of different members of 
the Order. The duplicates are sold to purchase 
new works, so that in time it will become respect- 
able. The rooms are small, and by no means well 
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adapted for the purpose. It contains a few pieces. 
of antiquity, one of which is the best specimen of 
antique sculpture in Malta, but has been extolled 
much beyond its real merit. It is a figure of 
Hercules, resting on his club, in small life. The 
head has been separated from the body,. and, 
according to report, once sold for that of a saint. 
Rasping and cleaning have given the whole figure - 
a modern appearance. 


Formerly two antique candelabra were pre- 
served. in this collection, but one has been sent to 
Paris. They were exactly similar, and bore the 
same Punic inscription. Underneath is one in 
Greek, supposed to be a compendium of that in 
Punic; and from this conjectural version a Punic 
‘alphabet has been formed. The whole is copied. 
in Abela’s work. Some other inscriptions are 
collected here, particularly one in Greek, lately 
brought from Athens; on which the present 
librarian, Abate Navarro, has written an ingenious 
and learned dissertation. Here are also some 
medals, among which those of the Phoenicians, the. 
first inhabitants of the island, are the most curious, | 
from their remote antiquity. — 


A handsome structure is building, near the 
palace, for the mint, and other public uses. It is, 
as-] am ‘informed, to be ornamented with some: 
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antique columns brought from Egypt and taken in. 
an English vessel, and they are to: be mewly | 
moulded for the purpose. 


The public hospital-is a handsome edifice, and. 
the institution itself is noble and charitable. Two 
extensive galleries, besides smaller apartments, are | 
destined for the reception of the sick, who are: 
treated with the utmost attention. A few devout, 
and perhaps penitent, Knights still observe the 
ancient custom of attending the sick in. person, 
which was one of the duties incumbent on the 
Order, while it preserved its original spirit and: 
character. At present the prophecy of Fazellus - 
seems fast approaching its full accomplishment. 
“ Ubi et remisso prisce veritatis vigore, inertiam | 
propé sectantur; propediem (ni falso auguror) 
defecturi.” Besides the hospital, there are other 
charitable institutions, both for male and female 
inhabitants. | 


_ The public .granaries resemble those of. the. 
caricator: at Girgenti, being excavated in. the 
rock, and having the same quality of preserving 
the corn for a considerable period. we 


~ The Order still consists of eight lodges,. or 
languages, one having been recently. added. to. 
supply that of England. These are. Krance,. Aur. 
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vergne, Provence, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
and the newly-formed language called Anglo- 
Bavaria. For the establishment of this last, the 
Elector has appropriated the possessions of the 
Jesuits; and the arms of England and Bavaria 
united are placed over the lodge. The different 
lodges are fine buildings, and add much to the 
beauty of the city. 


The theatre is small; and the present company 
of comedians very bad. 


The ancient city of Malta, called Notabile, and 
the see of the bishop, is built on an eminence, a 
few miles distant from Valletta. It was probably 
the metropolis, mentioned by Cicero: “ Insula est 
Melita satis lato ab Sicilia mari periculosoque dis- 
juncta, in qua est eodem nomine oppidum.” 


The Cathedral is a handsome building, in good 
taste. This city was celebrated for the preaching 
of St. Peter, and distinguished by many of his 
miracles. A grotto is still shewn which bears the 
name of the apostle, and to the earth of which 
many extraordinary qualities are ascribed. It is 
said to be obnoxious to all kinds of serpents, and 
an antidote to their venom, as well as a specific in. 
fluxes and spitting of blood. It has also the 
property of reproduction; for according to vulgar 
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opinion, whatever quantity is removed, is im- 
mediately supplied, so that the cavern never de- 
creases in dimension. 


Not far from the Grotto di St. Pietro are the 
Catacombs, which are the best I have yet scen, in 
regard to preservation. ‘Their extent was formerly 
very great; and if report may be credited, a sub- 
terraneous communication once extended as far as 
Marsa Scirocco. But at present the several 
passages are closed, to prevent accidents ; because, 
as I was informed, some people have sacrificed 
their lives. to their curiosity, in exploring this 
gloomy labyrinth. There is every reason to sup- 
pose that these catacombs served as habitations for 
the living, during the early times of Christianity, 
when the professors of the new doctrine were 
compelled to seek a refuge, and perform their 
rites, in secret and retired places. [am of opinion, 
however, that, like those of Syracuse, Salerno, &c. 
they were originally designed as receptacles for 
the dead, though in later times resorted to by the 
living from dire necessity. . The sepulchral niches 
are cut in the rock, on each side of a narrow 
passage. In one spot is a spacious vault, sup- 
ported by four fluted columns united; and on 
-either side are two flat stones, which, from their 
shape, have apparently served the purpose of ex- 
pressing oil. Small niches, probably intended for 
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an amphitheatre, appears to have suddenly sunk, 
to a great depth, leaving a cavity, bounded by steep 
rocks on every side. The bottom has been planted 
with various kinds of fruit-trees, and a descent has 
been cut in the rock. 


In the island is a subterraneous excavation, 
called Ghar Kiber, which is mentioned by Abela, 
and also by Kircher, in his Mundus Subterraneus, 
as occupied by several families. I had not time to 
visit it; but was informed that it is now unin- 


habited. 


On leaving the walls of the city, I looked for 
rural scenery, and the other characteristics, which 
distinguish the country from the town. I cast an 
anxious eye for the cooling shade, or for some 
kind of shelter from the scorching rays of the sun, 
and the penetrating clouds of dust, which over- 
power the sight. But I looked in vain: without 
the walls, nature exhibits the most dreary aspect 
which it is possible to conceive. 


As I have before observed, the villages are very 
numerous, and the houses neatly built. The 
churches, also, are magnificent and in good taste: 
the effect of the religious zeal which animates the 
lower class of people. I will not call it super- 
stition; for I would not stigmatise the tenets of 
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those who differ from my own church, with a term 
implying some degree of reproach, even though 
carried to an extreme. Sua cuique voluntas. Let 
each be sincere and steady in what he professes, 
and learn to look with indulgence on his neigh- 
bour, however they may disagree. In the country 
chuches I observed separate entrances, as well as 
separate places, for men and women. This custom 
appears to owe its origin to the spirit of jealousy, 
which reigns among the Maltese, and prevents the 
intermixture of the two sexes. 


The numerous stone walls, which cover and 
deform the face of the country, may be said to be 
a work of necessity, as well as of use. In former 
times the whole surface of the island presented only 
barren rock. A continued system of labour has 
not only rendered this surface capable of tillage; 
but even given it fertility. The rock was first 
levelled ; the particles of earth found within care- 
fully laid aside, and united with portions of the 
stone pulverised, to form the shallow soil intended 
for cultivation. The larger masses were employed 
in erecting walls, to separate and sustain these arti- 
ficial beds. At first the Maltese, like the labori- 
ous Swiss, transported the earth from Gozo, and 
even from Sicily, to supply the want of mold, 
which nature has denied; but now the custom is 
discontinued, because experience has shewn that 
the pulverised rock proves more beneficial. The 
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whole process of this system is inconceivably tedi- 
ous; but it is suited to the persevering cuareces 
of ene people. 


The fertility of Malta is indeed astonishing. 
The soil yields annual and often double crops, 
without a fallow, and frequently cighty or ninety 
fold; aresult which we may entirely ascribe to the 
care and labour of the husbandman. The produc- 
tions of the island are few in number. Cotton is 
the principal and indeed the only commodity, 
which is made an article of merchandise. It is 
sown in May, in the following manner. A hole is 
made for the reception of the seed, which is wa- 
tered at the time of sowing, and again when it ap- 
pears above the ground. It then needs no other 
attention till August or September, when it is ga- 
thered. Wells and cisterns are made in the fields, 
for the purpose of irrigation. The corn crops are 
not sufficient for more than three months con- 
sumption of the inhabitants; and the remainder is 
imported from Sicily. The grass is called Sulla, 
and similar to the sainfoin. Some cummin and 
aniseed is grown. 7 

With regard to vineyards, there are none; at 
least for the purpose of making wine. The 
plants and fruit thrive well, but the wine is 
not drinkable. Recourse is therefore had‘ ‘to 
Sicily, for this necessary commodity, as well 
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as for oil. The chief trees, which the island 
produces, are the carob, fig, and orange: the 
two Jatter fruits are abundant, and celebrated 
for a fine flavour. Few, however, are visible in 
the country, as the gardens or plantations are sur- 
rounded with high stone walls. 


Notwithstanding the astonishing industry and 
frugality of the inhabitants, Malta wants the prin- 
cipal necessaries of life. Sicily is the nurse which 
feeds it; and supplies corn, oil, and wines. The 
last is chiefly brought from Vittoria and Mascali, 
under Mount A‘tna ; which also supplies snow, an 
article of no small importance in this arid climate. 
Oxen are likewise drawn both from Sicily and Bar- 
bary. Theexportation of cattle is, indeed, prohibited 
in Sicily ; but no regulations can baffle the vigilance 
awakened by the hope of liberal gains. Sperona- 
ras are loaded with oxen, and take advantage of the 
night to pass over to Malta. One of these small 
boats has frequently been known to convey no less 
than ten beasts. Though in Sicily their flesh is 
scarcely eatable, they seem to change their nature 
on being transported hither. They are fattened 
with barley-meal and cotton seeds ; and even the 
water is said to improve their quality. 


As springs are scarce, the defect is supplied by 
numerous and capacious. cisterns, and by two 
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aqueducts ; one .of considerable length, raiscd on 
handsome arcades, executed by the Grand Master 
Vignacourt; the other subterraneons, and lately 
completed by the present Grand Master. The 
water of Malta bears keeping an unusual time, 
even at sea; and long retains its spirit and fresh- 
ness. 


The climate is exceedingly mild in winter, but 
intolerably hot in summer ; and at all seasons sub- 
Ject to very strong winds. The factitious soil 
occasions whirlwinds of dust, so violent and pene- 
trating, that it is almost impossible to ride or walk. 
To obviate this inconvenience, a two-whecled car- 
riage, of a deformed shape, is generally used in this 
country ; it is drawn by a single mule; and the mule- 
teer, who acts as driver, runs on foot, and is ca- 
pable of bearing all the fatigue of the day’s journey. 
This dust, and the reflection of the sun from the 
rocks and houses, are so pernicious to the eyes, 
that many make use of green spectacles. 


The dress of the men is a short waistcoat and 
trowsers, bound round the waist with a sash, and 
a red or blue cap. That of the female peasantry, 
a kind of blue striped shift; and when at’church, 
they throw a black veil over the head, like those 
of Sicily. In the city, the women wear a round high 
toupee, bound with a handkerchief, which hangs 
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loose behind. Both men and women in the 
country go barefooted. Sometimes, on entering 
the city, they wear shoes and stockings, but these 
are carefully taken off on quitting it, so that a pair 
of shoes frequently descends from one generation 
to another. The men are strong, frugal, honest, 
and industrious, and inured to labour and hard- 
ship; many having no other bed than the bare 
stones. | 


Two species of stone, differing in quality, are 
here used for building, one hard, the other very 
soft. The latter is generally preferred, from its 
facility in working. <A peasant’s house, consisting 
of square blocks of stone, laid on each other, with- 
out cement, is constructed in a few days. This 
soft species of stone is speedily injured by the wea- 
ther, and is of short duration; but the expense of 
working is so small, that it is found cheaper to re- 
build, than to employ the harder and more charge- 
able material. | 

Malta may vie with Holland in regard to neat_ 
ness. The whiteness of the stone buildings, and 
the little use made of horses and carriages in the 
street, contribute to preserve the appearance of 
cleanliness without, while the taste and manners of 
the people are equally favourable to that habit 
within. This-characteristic of the cowntry is ob- 
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served, also, imthe white and neat uniforms of the 
soldiery. : , 


_ . When the island was transferred to the knights 
of St. John, by Charles the Fifth, the whole po- 
pulation did not exceed ten thousand souls. At 
present, including that of Gozo, it amounts to 
above one hundred and twenty thousand. Malta, 
the ancient metropolis, is now much depopulated, 
in comparison with former times, and the cause is 
obvious. At first, the native barons saw, with 
regret and indignation, their country given up into 
strange hands, and themselves excluded from all 
public charges. They, therefore, separated them- 
selves from the members of the Order, and re- 
sorted to their own metropolis. But their feelings 
are now grown less acute, and their temper more 
submissive; and the attractions and diversions of 
Valletta have vanquished the sentiment of national 


pride. 


During my residence at Malta, I lodged at the 
house of Carletti; a tolerable inn, but it is not im- 
proved since his change of habitation. 


_ Wednesday, June 16. After dinner, I em-: 
barked on board a speronara, which I hired: for 
seve ounces, ta convey me to Gozo, and Capo 
Papearo; . The..,wind . being .cdntrary, :the- boat-. 
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men were obliged to row the whole. way to 
Gozo, which is eighteen miles. On leaving the 
great port, I enjoyed a noble prospect of its en- 
trance, and numerous fortifications, which -here 
appear in the most advantageous point of view. .I 
passed by the smaller inlets of St. Giorgio, St. Giu- 
liano, and Le Saline, and the larger ports of St: 
Mellecha and St. Paolo; and ran close under the 
Isle of Cumino, of which the steep and rocky 
shore presents some romantic scenes, ae the 
peeve of Salvator Rosa. ae 


At the close of evening I reached the cal 
sii of Gozo, but too Jate to ascend to the town, 
where I had secured a lodging in the Convent of 
St. Francis. I therefore contented myself. with a 
room in a house on the sea shore, where I put up 
my bed. As soon as day broke, I proceeded:to the 
town, about four miles distant ; but instead of halt- 
ing there, I continued my journey to the opposite 
side of the island, in order to see the rock on which — 
grows the celebrated styptic, Fungus Melitensis. 
This: rock, which 1s called Hagira tal General, is 
separated from the land, and on all sides terminates: 
in a steep cliff, apparently inaccessible. But the 
properties ‘of this valuable plant could: not: estape 
the investigating eye of man, nor:could ‘the! :diffi-: 
oulty.of reaching its situation baffle his: artic Two: 
edrds: aré ‘stretched across from the ‘island te the: 
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rock, and fixed at each extremity. On these is 
fuspended a small square case of wood, large 
enough to contain a single person, in a bending 
posture, which is drawn from side to side by means 
of other cords, and four pullies. This aérial voy- 
| age is not long ; but I confess the suspense attend- 
ing it is very unpleasant. I had not the satis- 
faction of seeing the fungus growing, as it had 
been’ gathered ; but I understand that it sprouts 
yearly from the fissures in the rock. The variety 
of plants flourishing in so confined and singular a 
‘pot isreally astonishing. All access to this rock 
is forbidden ; and it is under the care of a guardian, 
‘wlro resides at Gozo, and without whose attend- 
ance no ange car visit it. | ~ 


Hote examined this singular spot, I returned 
to Gozo, to view the few antiquities which are 
there preserved. Of the many inscriptions found 
‘ere, and copied by Abela and others, I discovered 
‘only three, which are inserted in the walls of the 
éastle. Isaw, also, the headless statue of a female, 
in marble. Near the Convent of St. Agostino was 
an ancient burying place of the knights, who died 
deiting? the ‘crusade under St. Louis of France, 
‘Their -arnis and insignia, engraven on flat stones, 
were’ “otiginally laid over their graves; but in re- 
‘eetit times have*been removed, and placed upright 
against the walls of an adjoining cemetery. The 
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Castle of Gozo. stands on the most elevated spot, 
and commands a good view of the neighbouring 
country. The church i is neat. 


oe some distance I pursued the ond by which 
I came, and then turned to the right, to see an old- 
monument, called La torre det Giganti. Its shape 
is circular ; and it is built of huge masses: of stone, 
which are placed without attention to shape or 
regularity, particularly in the lower courses, some 
being upright, and others set lengthways. ‘The 
whole appears to be the work of an old and rude 
nation ; and it has been ascribed to the earliest in- 
habitants of these islands, the Phoenicians.. At a 
short distance I was shewn the remains of another 
building in the same shape, though less perfect. 
Its circle is visible. Huge fallen stones, with two 
‘uprights standing, appear to have formed the door- 
way. The first of these structures has been no- 
ticed by the different travellers who have visited 
Gozo: the second appears to have been unknown; 
nor should I have discovered it, without the as- 
ae of a priest on the spot. - 


The cultivation of this little island, : its produc- 
tions, the houses, and the dress of the inhabitants, 
are similar to those of Malta. The soil, however, 
is.more. fertile, as well as more abundant, j in trees 
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and water ; and it supplies Malta with many fruits 
and vegetables. 


The identity of the habitation, assigned by 
poets to the nymph Calypso, has occasioned much 
discussion and variety of opinion. Some place it 
at Malta, some at Gozo, and others elsewhere. At 
all events, we may now scek in vain, either at 
Malta or Gozo, for those verdant groves of alders, 
poplars, and the odoriferous cypress; for those 
meadows, clothed in the livery of eternal spring ; 
for those limpid and murmuring streams, with 
which Homer adorns the abode of Calypso. I 
therefore agree with his commentator, Eustathius, 
who observes “ Sciendum non quale re vera est 
Calypsiis antrum, descripsisse poetam: sed quale 
debebat esse optime comparatum, ad luxuriosum 
victum illustris persone.” 


From certain lines of Ovid, some authors have 
imagined, that the original name of Gozo was 
Cosyra. After relating the fate of Dido, and the 
flight of her sister Anna, he continues :-— 


Fertilis est Melite, sterili vicina Cosyree 
Insula, quam Libyci verberat unda freti : 
Hanc petit, hospitio regis confisa vetusto, 
.  Hospes opum dives, rex ibi Battus erat : 
Qui postquam didicit casus utriusque sororis 
Hec inguit, tellus, quantulacumque, tua. 
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But various inscriptions, which have been disco- 
vered, prove the appellation of Gozo to have been 
Gaulos. Besides, the epithet given in this passage 
will not apply to Gozo, which is endowed with a 
deeper and more fruitful soil than Malta. The 
passage, however, shews that the fertility of Malta 
was then known. 


The Catuli Melitenses, or Maltese lap-dogs, 
were as celebrated in ancient, as they are in mo- 
dern times. The Vestes Melitenses, of which 
Verres caused so many to be made, were probably 
manufactured with cotton, the principal production 
of these islands. 


The Marchese Barbaro possesses a collection 
of medals and natural history; but I could not ob- 
tain admission to it, because he was indisposed, 
and absent in the country. 


Before I take my leave of these islands, I 
cannot forbear drawing a parallel between the 
inhabitants and their neighbours, the Sicilians. _ 


On Sicily, nature has lavished her most preci- 
ous and valuable gifts. She has furnished it with 
all the necessaries, and even all the hrxuries of 
life; with corn, wine, oil, fruits, fish, and a vast 
variety of useful plants. She has bestowed on it 
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the most-fertile soil, perhaps, in- Burope; aswell 
as the most advantageous and excellent perts. 
She has everywhere scattered the seeds of com- 
merce and wealth; but that: spirit. of industry is 
wanting, which alone can foster them, and bring 
them to maturity. Unaccustomed to fatigue, the 
Sicilian reluctantly scrapes the surface of his field, 
casts the seed into the furrow, and leaves the rest 
to Providence. The genial power of the soil anti- 
cipates his exertions, rewards his sluggish efforts 
with increase, and encourages his habitual indo- 
lence. Satisfied with ease, he dreams not of afflu- 
ence. His dwelling is sordid, and even loathsome. 
He feels not the necessity of that incessant vigi- 
lance, which is required in the cultivation of a less 
favoured climate. In the morning, he mounts his 
ass, rides several miles to till his land, and after 
the scanty labours of a day, thus abridged, returns 
in the evening to his town residence. Such is the 
portrait of a Sicilian peasant, and the character of 


his happy soil. 


How different a scene do the neighbouring 
shores of Malta and Gozo present. Here we find 
nature herself subdued by the persevering industry 
of man. A rocky surface, apparently incapable of 
vegetation, clothed with the fruits of successful 
toil, and furnishing resources for a numerous and 
increasing population. The peasant, cleanly, fru- 
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gal; hogest; healthy, inured to fatigue, bearing with: 
undiminished vivacity the ‘scorching heats of this 
ardent climate, and owing: to the labour -of his 
hands, and the sweat of his brow, the a. od 
abundance, and often of affluence. 
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FROM THE ISLANDS OF GOZO, BACK TO 
SICILY, TO CAPO PASSARO, NOTO, 
VIZZINI, AND CATANIA. 


Tuurspay, June 17. After dinner I sailed from 
Gozo. For the greater part of the voyage the 
wind was still; but by the help of oars I reached 
Capo Passaro on 


Friday, June 18, and found a welcome recep- 
tion at the Prince of Villadorata’s casino. Capo 
Passaro was distinguished by the ancients under 
the name of Pachynus, as forming the third pro- 
montory of Sicily. 


In matutinos Pachynos, producitur ortus. 
Prestat Trinacrii metas lustrare Pachyni. 
Hinc altas cautes projectaque saxa Pachyni 
Radimus. 
VIRGIL. 
Sicaniam tribus hec excurrit in equora linguis 


E quibus imbriferos versa est Pachynos ad austros. 
Ovip.- 
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The promontory extends a considerable way 
into the sea; and on it is situated the castle, which 
is guarded by a small garrison. It is separated 
from the main land of Sicily, with which some 
suppose it to have been originally connected. It 
is, however, mentioned as an island by Nonnus, 
and by Lycophron. Nonnus observes :—- 


Et solum insulare & mari turbati Pachyni. 
And Lycophron :— 


Cenotaphium verd scopulus insularis 
Pachynus habebit. 


Formerly a small port existed, which bore the 
same name. It was probably situated on the op- 
posite shore of Sicily, where the dilapidated remains 
of an old town and buildings are visible on the 
beach. This port is now called Porto Longobardo. 


All the coast from hence to that near Sta. 
Croce, though now barren and desolate, yet exhi- 
bits the traces of remote population. This tract I 
did not visit; but Fazellus mentions the vestiges 
of a city near Porto Palo, of another at Marza and 
Castellazzo, and a third at Ficallo, where the 
church of Sta. Maria is built on the foundations 
of a heathen temple. At Porto di Castellazzo, 
both Fezellus and Cluverius place the promontory 
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or port of Ulysses, corruptly called Edisse Portus , 
where the Greek hero erected a temple to He- 
cate, and raised a cenotaph to the memory of 


Hecuba. 


I found myself so fatigued, and in so much 
need of repose, that I remained at Capo Passaro 


till 


Monday, June 21, when I proceeded to Noto. 
The same wild, open, and uncultivated country 
continues, till within a short distance of that place ; 
yet although it now exhibits so few signs of popu- 
lation, it was formerly thickly inhabited. 


About four miles from Capo Passaro is a little 
modern village, still bearing the name of Pachyno. 
Afterwards, on the right, is a small habitation and 
territory, called St. Lorenzo, where are to be seen 
the prostrate fragments of a large city. Among 
the houses are some antique buildings, of which 
one, now used as a corn maguzine, was apparently 
of grand proportions, and constructed with large 
stones. Near it is a smaller, in a good state of 
preservation, now used as a stable. It resembleg 
those near Sta. Croce. Adjoining is another 
vaulted room, built with large stones, and appa, 
rently a continuation of the former: but all the 
arch doorways and passages are now closed, 
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Less than a mile distant, and within sight of 
the habitations, on an emitience nearer the sea, is 
another antique building, with niches, dome, &c. 
in its plan resembling the former. 


I was informed, that beneath this edifice there 
is another subterraneous apartment, of which the 
roof is supported by columns; but it cannot now 
be explored, as the entrance is blocked up. ‘This 
is probably the structure thus mentioned by Fazel- 
lus: “ Sub quo zdes latet subterranea testudinei ope- 
ris, columnis suffulta.” Ina field adjoining, I observ- 
ed also two subterraneous vaults of a conical shape, 
aud similar to the sepulchral grottos at Girgenti. 


After examining these antiquities, I proceeded 
a few miles toward the sea coast, on the right, to 
visit the remains of the ancient city of Machara, 
which is mentioned by Cicero, and other classic 
authors. It was situated nearly opposite the 
watch-tower of Vindicari, on a peninsula, formed 
by a lake and salt-work, which communicate with 
the sea, and enclose it on three sides. The ruins 
are scattered over a vast extent of ground, but in 
so dilapidated a state, as to present only a chaos 
of stones. One building only has survived the 
devastation of time, which is described by Fazellus 
as ‘“templum orbiculare et testudinatum, Prisco 
artificio, ex quadratis lapidibus elaboratum.” 
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The situation of this city was skilfully chosen, 
particularly if the present lake originally formed a 
port, or harbour, as it probably did. The Ager 
Macharensis is mentioned by Cicero, as fertile in 
corn. ‘The port of Vindicari is supposed to have 
been the Naustathmus to which Pliny alludes, and 
the Sinus Macharensis. At the extremity of the 
city are many sepulchres, excavated in the rock. 
On the south-western side of the ruins, and among 
the corn fields, I discovered the traces of two old 
habitations; but small in comparison with that 
already described. The place, which Machara 
formerly occupied, is now called La Cittadella. 


From hence I continued my journey through 
the plains Stagnantis Helvri, and at Noto ex- 
perienced a cordial reception from the Friars of 
St. Francis. 


Tuesday, June 22. In the morning I visited 
the site of the ancient Noto, which was destroyed 
by the fatal earthquake of 1693. It was seven 
miles farther from the sea than the present city, 
and is thus accurately described by Fazcllus :— 


“ Magno fluvii Assinari fonti moles quedam 
edita, saxosa et aspera, licet plana incubat, instar 
peninsule, cujus isthmus aquilonem respicit, satis 
undique fossis natur4 preecincta, ac munita asper- 
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rimisque rupibus circumsepta. In ea sita est urbs 
vetusta et ingens, Nee Diodoro, Netum Ptolomeo 
dictém. Habet duas portas: ad isthmum unam, 
cui et arx inheret, alteram qua flumen et mare (a 
quo M. P. viit recedit) petitur. Est ea parte ac- 
cessu difficilis ; quippe cujus ascensus P. sit mille, 
obliquus, peracclivis, et arduus, maximaque ex 
parte excavatis rupibus manufactus, quem vel 
paucissimi viri facilé tueri possint.” 


Netum was founded by Ducetius, king of the 
Siculi; and has been twice rebuilt, on different 
sites. Its first situation was still farther inland, 
at l’Agugla ; from whence it was again removed 
by Ducetius himself, as we find by the testimony 
of Diodorus :— 


* Ducetius, Siculorum princeps, ex publico 
Siculorum erario magnis instructus opibus, Neas, 
que patria ejus erat, in campum transtulit.” 


The second site is the most strongly fortified 
by nature of any I have yet seen. It enjoys a 
pure air, and commands an extensive view of the. 
coast, as far as Capo Passaro. Beneath is the 
source of the river Asinarus, now Fiume di Fal- 
conara, bordered with a fine verdure, and fringed 
with a variety of trees. The ascent, which on this 
side isthe only point of access, is, as Fazellus says, 
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formed by hand, the rock ‘having “been cut away 
for the purpose; and the, entrance is through a 
narrow defile. The city extended about a mile in 
length, and at the opposite side, where natural 
fortifications are wanting, was defended ‘by a very 
strong wall and bastions, 


At present nothing appears but a confused 
heap of ruins; and the only inhabitants are a 
family of hermits. In vain I looked for traces of 
Grecian and Roman architecture, or for the build- 
ings described by Fazellus; all have been demo- 
lished by the shock of earthquakes. One solitary 
monument, however, still exists, to attest the high 
antiquity of the place. It is a Greek inscrtption, 
which is cut in the native rock, and appears to 
have been placed over the door of some structure, 
probably the Gymnasium. It is separated from 
the principal mass of stone, and has fallen down. 
The letters are of a slender form, and many of 
them defaced. This inscription lies on the right 
hand, near the walls of the city; and the place 
itself bears the vulgar appellation of Grotto del 
Gynnasio. 


Wednesday, June 23. Left Noto, and traversed 
the mountains to Palazzolo, by a very rough and 
. parse and throu h a wild uncultivated coun- 


agellus ‘and Clavertas differ with regard | to 
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the ancient appellation of Palazzolo. The first 
suppose it to be the site of Acre; the latter of 
Erbessus, which Fazellus places at Pantalica. At 
all events some ancient city stood near the spot, 
which I-am inclined to think was Acre; because 
several medals have been found here, bearing an 
inscription with that name; and the mountain is 


still called Acre Alonte. 


On this mountain are very extensive catacombs, 
similar in shape to those’ which are scattered 
throughout other parts of Sicily and Malta: but 
little scope is left for the investigation of the cu- 
rious; for many of the passages are closed, and 
others are become impracticable. [ was shewn a 
subterraneous passage, said to helong to a palace 
of King Hiero; and was informed that a Greek 
inscription, with the words Rev Fero, had been 
used by the Dominicans in some building. Ina 
small valley bencath, and near a spring which 
issues from a cavity in the roch, are some frag- 
ments of antiquity, which deserve notice for their 
singularity. ‘They arc unlike any others in Sicily, 
“and seem peculiar to this district. In niches, 
formed in the rock, are figures cut in basso relievo. 
The principal is a female, the size of life ; and it is 
‘often surrounded with others, of smaller dimen- 
sions. Most of them bear crowns, similar to those 
ugually given ta the goddess Cybele. ,, I could dis- 
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cover no traces of any inscription. These sculp- 
tures have suffered much from inattention; the 
forms of several are distinguished with the greatest 
difficulty, and all the faces are totally destroyed. 
They have been little noticed by travellers, and no 
one has attempted to explain their use or signifi- 
cation. 


The situation of Palazzolo is lofty; and it is 
celebrated for its magazine of snow, from which 
the neighbouring cities of Noto, Syracuse, &c. are 
supplied. To this Silius Italicus alludes :— 


Non Thapsos, non e tumulis, glacialibus Acre 
Defutrunt. 


Perhaps the following lines of Virgil likewise 
refer to Acrae :— 


Haud procul hinc saxo colitur fundata vetusto 
Urbis Agyllinz sedes. 


I lodged at the convent of the Padri Osservanti, 
situated immediately under Acre Monte. 


Thursday, June 24. I spent the morning in 
visiting some remains of antiquity in the neigh- 
bourhood of Palazzolo. The first was the original 
city of Noto, situated on a spot, now called /’Agugha, 
from the remains of a square pyramid, said to have 
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been erected in memory of some victory, by 
Ducetius king of the Siculi. I observed evident 
traces of the city; but its situation was not strong, 
agreeable, or advantageous. It was seated on a 
small eminence, surrounded by others of the same 
shape and height; and neither commands a fine 
view, nor possesses any natural strength. From 
hence, as I have before observed, it was removed 
by Ducetius the founder, some miles nearer the 
sea; but [ cannot account for the expression of 
Diodorus, in recording the fact, 7n campum trans- 
tulit, because the second situation was much more 
elevated than the first. At all events it enjoyed 


all the advantages which were wanting in the 
first. 


After the fatal earthquake, which destroyed 
the second Noto, in 1693, the inhabitants removed 
to the spot now occupied by the modern city. 
But they certainly did not choose a preferable 
situation, for it is more exposed to the heats, and 
enjoys a less fresh and salubrious air. The present 
inhabitants regret the defective judgment of their 
ancestors in making the change, particularly as two 
places within their own territory would have offered 
considerable facilities for commerce; namely, the 
Port of Vindicari, and that of Palo, near Capo 
Passaro. All the southern coast of Sicily is des- 
titute of good ‘ports, and those of Trapani ané 
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Girgenti are, reckoned among the best. Porto 
Palo, however, is superior to them all; as from 
its situation, near the promontory, it is much fre- 
quented by vessels from Malta, and those bound 
to the Levant. ‘The saline, or lake, skirting the 
ancient city of Machara, near the Porto di Vindi- 
cari, might have been rendered a complete and 
‘commodious harbour, at a small expense. Either 
of these situations would have been far more ad- 
vantageous, om every account, than that of Noto; 
but the interest of a few potent families prevailed 
in the choice of a spot, which was contiguous to 
their own domains. 


At a short distance from /’ dgugha | returned 
to a thick forest of oaks, in the midst of which 
lies a narrow valley, flanked on each side by lofty 
rocks, and watered by a small rivulet. In these 
rocks, which seem to have been rendered inacces- 
sible by nature, are several old habitations cxca- 
vated. ‘They are few in number, but on a larger 
scale than those at Ispica, except that called the 
Castello. By the help of ladders I visited the 
three best, which consist of four stories each. 
The communications between the different stories 
are partly by means of staircases, and partly by 
circular openings, in which, holes are cut for the 
feet, like those in the Castello d’ Ispica. Tu one, is 
a fine winding staircase, well preserved. The 
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apartments, which are numerous, are formed with- 
out any attention to symmetry or order. At the 
extremity of the valley, in the same manner as at 
Ispica, was the place of interment, which is evident 
from many sepulchres visible in the rock. The 
bold elevation of the rocks, the detached masses 
of stone scattered beneath, the fine and aged trees, 
and the mixture of verdure and water, afford many 
picturesque scenes. At the entrance, on the side 
of ?’ Aguglia, I observed a basso relievo, sculptured 
in the rock, of a small figure, standing, and bearing 
the appearance of a warrior. Close above it are 
two circular holes, which are closed up. Several 
smaller caverns and habitations are cut in ether 
parts of the rocks, bordering the valley. Not far 
distant from the baronial mansion, a pavement of 
very large bricks was found, together with some 
columns of porphyry; and in the neighbourhood, 
as well as in the forest, are many remains of ancient 


habitations, built in the usual style, with large 
stones. 


At some distance is a place called Valle e 
Grotto dell’ Armata, and Piano della guerra, where 
there are basso relievos, sculptured in the rock, 
representing warriors. According to tradition, 
this spot was the scene of a battle, and the figures 
are memorials of a victory gained Here oy tune 
~ Ducetius. 
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In the neighbourhood, and near the hermitage 
called Sta. Lucia della Mendola, are the vestiges 
of another ancient city, supposed to be Mendé. 


For the information which I obtained relative to 
this district, I was indebted to Don Paolo Albergo, 
of Palazzolo, and the Baron of the Feudo di Bauii. 
They not only answered my inquiries, but oblig- 
ingly accompanied me to the ancient residences 
which I have described. 


Atfer dinner, I left Palazzolo, and proceeded 
by a rough and steep ascent towards Vizzini. The 
mountains round Palazzolo, to the left of my road, 
were well cultivated, and clothed with corn and 
vineyards. I passed the petty villages of Buscerni 
and Buccheri. ‘The situation of the Capucin 
Convent at the latter place is picturesque. Caught 
a view of Mount A‘tna, the lake and plain of 
Lentini, and a long reach of mountains and sea 
coast toward Taormina. The road still rough, 
with continual ascents and descents; the country, 
in general, rich in corn. Approaching Vizzini, its 
aspect becomes more gay; the mountains are 
varied, and clothed with corn and vines; a river 
washes the valley beneath; and the eye is relieved 
with the foliage of trees. I lodged at the convent 
of St. Agostino, without the town. The classical 
name of Vizzini was Bidis, and it is‘thus mention- 
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ed by Cicero. “ Bidis oppidulum est tenue sane, 
non longé a Syracusis.” As I heard of no vestiges 
of antiquity in its neighbourhood, I continued my 
journey on 


Friday, June 25, by a rough descent of some 
miles, to the Lake or Riviere of Lentini, which is 
an extensive sheet of water, reflecting the outline 
of Mount Aétna, though at so great a distance; 
but its banks cxhibit no picturesque scenery. 
After taking refreshment at a miserable /fondaco, 
to which the vaulted black roofs, and groups 
of sun-burnt, dirty, and deformed peasants, gave 
the appearance of a jail rather than an inn, I pro- 
ceeded by a level and good road to Catania, and 
entered by the same gate as in my former journey 
from Lentini. 


Sunday, June 27. Having in my former visit 
attentively examined the principal antiquities of 
Catania, I found few objects to detain me the 
second time. After dinner, yesterday, I made a 
short excursion to Licatia, Le Pere, and Sta. 
Sofia, all adjoining the city. At Licatia, the small 
domestic chapel, attached to the villa of the Bene- 
dictines, which is ornamented with three niches, 
bears some marks of antiquity without, but within 
itis modernised with plaster and paint. Alle Pere, 
situated on an estate belonging to Cavaliere Gioeni, 
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is a small building, in the form of a cross, sur- 
mounted in the middle with a cupola. It is by 
some supposed to have been a /aconico, by others 
a temple, but it bears more an appearance of the 
former. At Sta. Sofia are the remains of some 
old buildings, and a few broken columns of granite 
and cipolino. The eminence itself commands a 
pleasing and advantageous view of Catania. All 
these structures have undergone so many repara- 
tions, that little of the antique is left. Indeed, 
they are on so small a scale, and in so indifferent 
a style, that they merit little attention; like many 
other antiquities at Catania, which have been too 
highly praised by the native writer, Biscaris. 


This morning I visited a subterraneous vault, 
under the church of St. Euplio. Various niches in 
the walls prove it to have been used as a sepul- 
chre. 
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JOURNEY TO MOUNT ETNA. 


Arrer dinner [ left Catania, and directed my 
course toward Mount A¢tna, the sumunit of which 
bears a different appearance from that which it 
exhibited in my former journey, and affords me 
reason to hope that I shall succeed in attaining it. | 
On leaving the city, and taking the road along the 
sea shore, the first objects which strike the eye are 
a long and extensive course of lava on the right, 
and on the lett a clustered mass of India fig, olive, 
almond, and fig trees. While the lava on the right 
bears the signs of incipient vegetation, a more 
recent lava, totally barren, succeeds on each side. 
Soon after I reached the small port, called Log- 
nina, which is supposed to be that celebrated by the 
classic poets, particularly by Virgil, in these lines, 


Portus ab accessu ventorum immotus, et ingens 
Ipse; sed horrificis juxta tonat Ztna ruinis. 
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At present it bears no semblance to the portrait 
thus drawn; but when we reflect on the changes 
frequently effected by the eruptions of the volcano, 
and observe the sea driven back, and converted 
into land, as is the case near the castle of Catania, 
we may safely credit the description of the poet. 
A little beyond are three conical rocks, composed 
of basalt. At a short distance from the land are 
Li Faraglioni, supposed to be the Tres Scopuli Cy- 
clopum, mentioned by Pliny, and other authors ; 
and adjoining is the Castello di Aci, built on a 
rugged rock, of valcanic production, projecting 
into the sea, and strongly fortified by nature. 
About two miles farther, Cluverius places the 
river Acis, so often commemorated by the poets; 
and the abode of the amorous Galatea and her 
lover Acis. 


Quique per Aitneos Acis petit zequora fines 
Et dulci gratiam Nereida perluit unda. 
SiLius Iva. 


Lucus erat prope flumen Acim quod condita prefert 
Swpe mari pulchroque secat Galatea natatu. 
CLAUDIAN. 


Fazellus, however, without much reason, as- 
signs the name of Acis to the Fiume Freddo, near 
Taormina. The stream in question, which I 
passed, is limpid, though not large; but it may 
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have been diminished by the many eruptions of the 
mountain. During the whole journey from Ca- 
tania to Aci, lavas of different ages were continu- 
ally before my eyes, exhibiting the most striking 
testimony of a long and extensive series of vol- 
canic devastations. This tract furnishes ample 
food for a poetic imagination. Fancy might here 
be quickened by a local interest, in dwelling on 
the loves of Acis and Galatea; the persecutions of 
the Cyclops Polypheme, the rival and enemy of 
Acis; and the wanderings of Ulysses, so beauti- 
fully described by Homer, Virgil and Ovid. But 
the calm observer, who seeks for historical facts, 
not fables, will find little entertainment on this 
dreary shore. In some places the force of nature 
has subdued the hard surface of the lava, and pro- 
duced a flourishing vegetation. 


Monday, June 28. I retraced a part of the 
road from Catania, to see a piece of antiquity, at a 
place called St. Venere, between two and three 
miles from Aci. It consists of two vaulted rooms, 
probably intended for baths. In the ceiling are 
several round apertures, into which earthen pipes 
are inserted, I imagine to admit the light. Some 
adjacent ruins appear to have been a continuation 
of this building; and at a small distance rises a 
spring of sulphureous water, which probably sup- 
plied the baths. Numerous votive offerings, sus- 
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pended on the walls of the small neghbonnng 
church, indicate the credit, estimation, and miracu- 
Jous powers of the patron saint. 


I again returned to Aci, and from thence pro. 
ceeded to Le Giarre. OF all the towns and 
villages which I have visited in my two successive 
‘tours, Aci is the only place where I had reason to 
complain of incivility from the people to whom I 
have been recommended. Monsignore Biscaris 
gave me circular letters to the different Segreti in 
the Val di Noto and Demone, begging them to 
procure me lodgings in some convent. But the 
Segreto of Aci would give me no kind of assist- 
ance. My campiert, however, found me a decent 
inn, where I was well accommodated. 


Aci is a large and populous town, containing, 
as I was informed, twenty-five thousand inhabit- 
ants. Preparations were here making for a large 
fair, during which no entrance duty is exacted on 
goods and merchandise. Near Aci, the lava is of 
great antiquity, as appears from the state of vege- 
tation. A more modern, and less productive, 
range succeeds; but on approaching Le Giarre 
the prospect on each side enlivens, and the country 
becomes gay and cultivated. In front is an exten- 
sive view of the plain, the coast, and the mountains 
of Taormina; with those of Calabria in the back 
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ground. On the left, the lofty summit of Mount 
Aitna, and the rich and fertile regions beneath, 
variegated with wood, vineyards, and corn fields. 
The road is rough and bad, traversing hard un- 
broken masses of lava. 


After dinner, I mounted my mule, to visit the 
celebrated chesnut tree, called La Cuastagna di 
cento cavalli. The distance from Ze Giuarre is 
about five miles, and the journey employed no less 
than two hours. The road is rugged and steep, 
over old currents of lava, which, however, pro- 
duce a strong vegetation, and are shaded by oaks, 
chesnuts, cherries, fig-trees, mulberries, &c. I 
passed through the two hamlets of St. Giovanni 
and St. Alfeo, and ascended to a plain, bearing corn 
and vines, in which this singular chesnut tree is 
situated. Its appellation announces something 
marvellous, and its long-established fame renders 
it an object of interest to every Sicilian traveller, 
I visited it, therefore, from principle and curiosity ; 
but I confess its first appearance struck me with 
no surprise. Had not an experiment been made, 
by digging, to ascertain that all the roots are 
united, I should have questioned the veracity of 
those who assert it to be a single tree; for at 
present it is divided into five distinct bodies, and 
_some of the five. appear to have been never joined 
“tegether._ ff, they really once formed. a single 
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trunk, this tree must have been a master-piece of 
nature, the monster of the vegetable creation, and 
on a scale answerable to the Cyclops, with whom 
poetry has peopled this region; as according to 
my measurement its circumference must have 
amounted to about an hundred and seventy feet! 
It still continues to vegetate ; for though the heart 
has perished, the bark pushes forth young branches. 
Adjoining are other trees of an astonishing size, 
though not equal tothis. Two arccalled Za Nace 
and L’/mperio, the first of noble size and great 
height. These three are distinguished by the 
royal mark, to secure them from the stroke of the 
axe. 


Tuesday, June 29. I left a tolerable little inn 
at Le Giarre ; and proceeded through the villages 
of Tre Castagne, Lapidara, and Nicolosi, to St. 
Nicolo dell’ Arena, a retreat, or ospizio, belonging to 
the Benedictines of Catania. The distance is about 
fifteen miles ; the roads in general good ; the coun- 
try pleasant, bearing vines, corn, and fruit-trees ; 
varied with numerous volcanic and conical hills, 
richly wooded, and sprinkled with villages and cot- 
tages. After leaving Lapidara, the soil becomes 
less fertile, being a hard lava, reduced into a fine 
dust ; but still producing vines and fig-trees. Ni- 
colosi is a small dreary village. Behind it is Monte 
Rosso; from whence issued the dreadful eruption 
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of 1669, which flowed down to Catania, repelled 
the sca several paces, and surrounded the castle. 
It still retains a reddish hue, from which it derives 
its name; and its whole surface is barren and dreary, 
At a short distance is the ospizio of St. Nicolo, in- 
habited by a single friar, who has resided there 
twenty-seven years. After quitting the bleak and 
dismal environs of Monte Rosso, this retreat ap- 
peared a terrestrial paradise. Immediately behind 
it are two volcanic mountains, planted with vines, 
and above towers the stupendous summit of Mount 
fEtna. The immediate vicinity is shaded, and 
adorned with some fine trees; and a pictu- 
resque grove of pines is tastefully placed before 
the front of the building, which commands an ex- 
tensive view of the sea, Catania, and the places 
beyond. Three times have the Benedictines been 
driven from their abode by eruptions and earth- 
quakes, and thrice their establishment has risen 
from its ashes. Twice, like true cenobites, de- 
voted to seclusion and to God, they inhabited the 
mountam; they then retired to the city, from 
whence they were driven by the earthquakes 
which destroyed it in 1693. If I may judge from 
their situation, the size of their buildings, &c. I 
should conclude that they have reached the limit 
of their wealth and greatness. Had I not brought 
with me a stock of provisions, I should have fared 
worse than a fellow traveller, who says, “ Nous 
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miles of steep and rugged ascent yet remained ; 
© hoc opus, hic labor est.” 


Having refreshed ourselves with some rosolio, 
or Lgweurs, we began traversing a rough sea of 
lava, and afterwards some sheets of snow, which 
being frozen, and covered with cinders, supported 
our footsteps. We then came to the steep ascent of 
the first mountain, leading towards the crater, 
which was rendered difficult by the looseness of 
the cinders. We, however, reached the summit 
almost half an hour before sun-rise, and about 
three hours after the departure from our nocturnal 
habitation. Impatient to enjoy the magnificent 
prospect which the descriptions of preceding tra- 
vellers had taught me to expect, I anxiously turned 
my eyes to catch the first rays of returning day, 
and tacitly chided the tardiness of the sun. At 
length it rose behind the mountains of Calabria, 
and gradually diffused its beams over the island of 
Sicily ; while the mountain on which I stood, 
threw its lengthened and pyramidal shadow to- 
wards the west. The sulphureous vapour and 
smoke, driven by the northerly wind, screened 
from my view the eastern extremity of the mown- 
tain, and the vast tract of land and sea toward 
Apulia, the Adriatic, and the coast of Messina. 
But I traced the shore, from Taormina to Catania, 


Awgusta, Syracuse, and Capo Passaro. I natu- 
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rally looked: for the higher mountains of. the 
island, as so many land-marks, and recognised 
those of Castro Giovanni, the Herzi, and Ne- 
brodes, and St. Calogero, near Termine; but a 
slight vapour prevented me from distinguishing 
the features of the country beyond. Some authors 
have asserted that they could descry Mount Eryx, 
near Trapani, and others even Malta ; but the latter 
I think impossible. I traced great part of my. 
journey, as80n a map. Beneath, the lake of Len_ 
tini appeared diminished almost toa spot ; and the 
river Symzthus wound in various meanders through 
the plain at my feet. Although this is the most 
extensive prospect I ever beheld, I will not imitate 
the conduct of many travellers, who seem to have 
vied with each other in exaggerated descriptions ; 
-but will candidly confess that it did not answer my 
previous expectations. I had been led to believe, 
that, from this exalted situation, I should. find the 
whole island, and the sea which washes its shores, 
within the compass of my view. - But I believe the 
elevation of Mount Etna, in point of perspective 
with the more distant mountains, is not sufficiently 
great for the eye to embrace such a circumference ; 
and indded the mountain itself breaks in upen.a 
‘considerable part of the abe as the arabe 
a is inaceessible to man. | 


| After ence the s sun rise, and renee 
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its ascent, I mounted about half a mile higher, to 
the ne plus ultra. However disappointed in my 
first expectation, with regard to the majestic pros- 
pect, so emphatically described by every traveller, 
T was most amply repaid by the spectacle now 
displayed before me. It would be an imprac- 
ticable task either to express my feelings, or 
to paint its horrors. Even the glowing colours, 
in which a Dante and a Milton have depicted the 
infernal regions of fire and tempest, would convey 
a very inadequate idea of the crater of A®tna. 
One vast unfathomable abyss, breathing forth 
volumes of thick smoke, was so close beneath me, 
that I stood within a few paces of its dreadful 
vérge. Beyond was another infinitely greater, 
throwing out so dense a vapour, that its circum- 
ference, and precipitous border were seen only as 
through a thick fog. From hence issued a con- 
tinued roar, like that of a tempestuous sea. These 
two gulfs are separated by a narrow ridge of rock ; 

and above the last, towers a acd pinnacle) the 
forth a thick volume of saeke nd with flames. 
I found the air so tempered by the volcanic fire, 
that [ examined this awful prospect without in- 
convenience. I even sat down to draw, and make 
a sketch of the crater. I had begun my work, 
but soon ‘found, from the heat which I felt beneath 
my feet, that I had taken my post on a heated 
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stufa. fbeaciiee: changed my place, and con- 
tinued my occupation. Had time permitted, I 
could have remained for hours on this spot; for I 
did not experience the least unpleasant sensation, 
cither from the cold, or the vapours of the crater. 
With regret I retraced my steps, and descended 
to the Torre del Filosofo, my imagination deeply 
impressed with the scene I had just witnessed ; 
and fully satisicd with the favourable circum- 
stances which had combined to render this expedi- 
tion so complete. The origin and intent of this 
tower being unknown, many conjectures have 
been hazarded on the subject. Some have as- 
cribed it to Empedocles, the famous philosopher 
of Agrigentum; some consider it as a temple, 
originally dedicated to Vulcan, or as a sepulchral 
monument; others as a building erected for the 
reception of the Emperor Adrian, when he visited 
ABtna; and, finally, some regard it as a work of 
the Normans. Whatever was its destination, the 
part which now remains rises only a few. feet 
above the ground. Its dimensions are small; 
and it is constructed with lava, and cemented by 


mortar. 


| votuined to the Grotto, taking. the. same 
path by which I had ascended, and reached, it, after 
an absence of about seven hours. . I had now an. 
opportunity of contemplating the noble scenery, 
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which darkness had before concealed from my 
view. “On approaching the woody region, it ap- 
peared in’ more pleasing light, as the distant and 
extensive prospect was relieved by a verdant fore- 
ground. Numberless conical hills are scattered 
over the sides of the mountain; some clothed 
with aged forests, others bearing the recent marks 
of their volcanic origin. Above the parent summit 
raised its rugged and aspiring head, and seemed to 
threaten an increase of its tremendous progeny. 


Etna is naturally divided into three regions. 
the cultivated, the woody, and the region of ice, 
or lava. The first may be said to extend as far as 
Nicolosi; the second to the Grotto delle Capre ; 
and the third from thence to the summit. From 
Catania to the highest point, the distance is com- 
puted at about thirty miles, viz. to Nicolosi twelve, 
to the Ospizio of St. Nicolo del? Arena two, to the 
Grotto delle Capre eight, and to the crater eight 
more. Above the Grotto, vegetation almost 
ceased, for I found only a few dwarf plants ; and 
observed many large heaps of snow, overspread 
with ashes, or the dust of lava. These belong to 
the Prince of Paterno. a 8} 


I was ‘surprised to find the ascent to AEtna so 
‘easy, and the road so good; because I was ‘led to 
expect the contrary from the descriptions of tra- 
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vellers, who perhaps never reached the summit, 
Indeed, I was far more fatigned in ascending 
Vesuvius, which is but a molehill in comparison, 
owing to the looseness of the ashes. | 


_ Having rested an hour at the Grotto, and re- 
freshed ourselves with milk and curds, furnished 
by the neighbouring mandre, or goat-folds, we 
meunted our mules, and.descended to Bronte. A 
great part of our track led through forests of firs, 
oaks, &c. On this portion of the mountain, the 
wood is so abundant, as almost to make up for its 
deficiency in other parts of Sicily. Here tna 
seems to assume a new shape: it loses its conical 
form, rears its extensive base from the midst of a 
thick forest, and terminates in a flat summit. Its 
rugged and dusky head, striped with snow, is 
strikingly contrasted with the lively verdure be- 
neath. I crossed various lavas of ancient and 
modern date; some only eight years old. On 
this side of the mountain the eruptions have been 
dreadful; the lava presents the aspect of an ocean 
suddenly congealed in the midst of a tempest. 
Leaving this forest I turned to the left, towards 
Bronte, crossing a long and extensive tract of lava. 
Imagination cannot figure a more complete scene 
of desolation ; nature itself seems as if vanquished 
by the fiery element; and nothing is seen but an 
almost boundless plain of this indurated substance, 
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surmounted by the majestic form of the mountain, 
from which it has been disgorged. I perceived 
no trace of human habitation during this journey 
of eighteen tedious miles; nor, indeed, did I ob- 
serve Bronte, till I approached its walls. I arrived 
almost exhausted with fatigue, having been four- 
teen hours on foot, or on my mule, besides losing 
a night’s rest. I fortunately found a neat little 
inn, where my servant, who had been sent with a 
litter round the opposite side of the mountain, had 
prepared a dinner. 


- Bronte is a small town, situated amidst a sea 
of lava, by which it is overlooked. It is supposed 
to have derived its name from the Cyclops Brontes, 
who, according to vulgar anon inhabited 
Mount Aétna. 
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FROM BRONTE TO TROINA, NICOSIA, 
GANGI, POLIZZI, TERMINE, _ 
AND PALERMO. 


Fripay, July 2. Finding myself sufficiently. re- 
covered from fatigue, I left Bronte at break of 
day, and directed my course to Troina, which I 
reached in less than six hours. The descent from 
Bronte is rough and steep, across a torrent of lava, 
which in its course forms a series of elevations and 
hollows, until it is stopped hy the valley and river 
beneath. I now joyfully bade adieu to these 
volcanic regions, and pursued my way through a 
corn country, along the bank of the river Syme- 
thus. ‘The road, in many parts rugged and narrow, 
must be impassable during the winter season. A 
small castle, built on an insulated rock, with the 
river beneath, rushing amidst broken masses of 
stone, in the foreground; in the second, a well- 
wooded mountain, and in the distance, the tower- 
ing summit of Actna, presented to the eye a well 
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composed, yet wild and majestic, landscape: the 
only prospect which awakened the slightest interest 
in the course of this journey. I ascended by a 
steep path to Troina, which is built on an eminence. 
Finding no room at the Franciscan convent, I 
recurred to the Capucins, and experienced a wel- 
come reception. 


Troina is supposed to have been the Imachara, 
mentioned by Cicero, in Verrem, and still bears 
some marks of antiquity. The original city stood 
on nearly the same ground as the present, but 
stretched more into the plain, towards the convent 
of the Padri Basiliani. In laying the foundations 
of this structure, numerous sepulchres were dis- 
covered, containing many curious relics, such as 
vases, lachrymatoria, idols, and small earthen 
figures, of which one of the friars has formed a 
small collection. Among the earthen articles is 
a female figure, very graceful and well proportion- 
ed. The museum of Biscaris, as well as that of 
the Benedictines, at Catania, have been enriched 
by the monuments and relics drawn from hence. 
A few scattered stones were the only traces I 
could discover of the former city. On an adjoin- 
ing mountain, named St. Panton, was formerly an 
antique building, called Punteone, of which only a 
few stones remam. A little heneath the Capucin 
convent is a reservoir for water, old, but not 
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antique. The Padri Basiliani, like the Benedic- 
tines of Catania, have successively occupied dif- 
ferent habitations, in various places; and at each 
remove have crept nearer the city. At first they 
dwelt in the thick woods of St. Leo; like Gold- 


smith’s Hermit, 


Remote from man, with God they pass’d their days, 
Prayer all their profit: all their pleasure praise. 


The remains of their second abode are yet seen 
on a pinnacle, beneath the modern convent, which 
is a fine building, though incomplete, at a short 
distance from the city, and agreeably situated. 
They received their endowment from King Rug- 
gierl, who erected on this spot the first episcopal 
see, which was afterwards transferred to Messina. 


The church, built by this monarch, has lost 
much of its antique character by modern repara- 
tions. The columns, as in other instances, have 
been cased up with pilasters, and the steeple alone 
remains in its original state. Some suppose that 
this church was erected on the foundation of the 
castle belonging to the old city. Under the hos- 
pital, as well as under the church, considerable 
fragments are yet extant, of walls built of large 
stones without mortar; and these are the gnly 
genuine remains of ane which I found at 
Troina. 
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Troina commands, on every side, a most ex- 
tensive view. In one direction, Mount tna, 
with a part of the sea coast of Catania: in the 
other, numerous towns and Villages, among which 
I recognised Gagliano, St. Filippo d’Argiro, Ca- 
ropipi, Castro Giovanni, Calascibetta, Nicosia, 
Petralia, Gangi, Capizzi, Cerami, Assoro, &c. 


Saturday, July 3. Continued my journey 
through an open corn country, ascending and 
descending, to Nicosia, which I reached in about 
six hours. The ascent to the town is steep; and 
on this side the place has suffered much by the 
sinking of the earth. It is situated in a wild, 
rocky, and mountainous country. The houses, like 
those at Modica, are built on the declivities of 
different hills, and overlooked by an old castle, 
occupying the most elevated part of the rock, 
which is said to have been constructed by King 
Ruggieri. The cathedral is also in the Norman 
style. The Capucin convent, where I lodged, is 
placed in the most advantageous situation, and 
cormands the best view of the environs. A grove 
attachéd to it consists of fine oaks, pitics, and 
cypresses ; ; and might be rendered a niost delicious 
gardén. ‘ ¥ was surprised to find among these une. 
fréqtiented ‘mountains such unaffected civility and: 
attention as I experienced from the two superi ior 8. 
of the convents at Troina and Nicosia. _ 
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After dinner IT mounted my mule, with a 
reverend father as my guide, in order to visit the 
remains of Herbita. With regard to its situation, 
Cluverius differs from Fazellus, who appears to 
have followed the opinion of Ptolemy, in placing 
it at La Citatella, near Daidone, and not far from 
Piazza. Cluverius, however, adopts the more 
general supposition, that it once existed on a spot 
now called Li Casalini, six or seven miles from 
Nicosia, ainong the mountains to the northward. 
I say once, because, on an attentive examination, | 
could scarcely distinguish “a single stone which I 
should deem antique. In an insulated rock, how- 
ever, I observed various sepulchres excavated. 
Possibly the cultivation of the land may have 
obliterated all the vestiges which escaped the 
destruction of time; for though there are certain 
signs of a habitation, they do not bear a decisive 
character of antiquity. 


_ The general tradition of Nicosia not only points 
out this spot as the site of Herbita, but designates 
it as the parent city. Indeed the situation is much 
more advantageous and agreeable than that of 
Nicosia ; less rugged, and more abundant in 
pastures. It is also better supplied with water, 
which is scarce at Nicosia. The continual wars, 
which prevailed in Sicily during the era of the 
Saracens, seem to have driven the inhabitants from 
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the more open and exposed towns, and induced 
them to eatablish themselves in spots, which were 
strongly fortified by nature. Hence we may 
account for the rugged, singular, and inconvenient 
situation of many Sicilian towns, particularly 
those in the interior of the island. 


On Monte Artesino, adjoining Nicosia, as I 
was informed by a native, various. grottos and 
habitations are cut in the rock. There is also a 
spring, which produces pitch, or bitumen. 


- Sunday, July 4. Early in the morning I pro- 
ceeded to Gangi, through an open corn country, 
yielding the best crops I had hitherto seen. The 
ears of grain were particularly large. In four 
hours [ reached the fondaco, situated in the bottom 
-beneath Gangi. Iwas furnished with letters from 
the Prince of Gangi to his Segreto; but I pre- 
ferred passing a few hours in a miserable habita- 
tion, to the trouble of ascending the steep eminence 
on which the town stands. My dining-room was 
the sacristy of a small church, and my attendant a 
hideous woman, with a goitre, an excrescencé 
which appears to be prevalent in these mountains: 
I found some steep and bad passages in the road 
under Nicosja, as well as near Gangi. I passed 
to the right of the little town and strong castle of 
Sperlinga, noted as the only place which did net 
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join in the celebrated massacre of the Sicilian 
vespers. This gave rise to the verse 


Quod Sieculis placuit, sola Sperlinga negavit. 


The ancient city of Engyum is supposed to 
have been situated near Gangi; perhaps at Gangi 
vetus, two miles from the modern town. This last 
bears a good appearance, being built, as is usual in 
this district, on the side and summit of a steep 
eminence. | 


After a few hours rest, I again proceeded, and 
in four hours and a half reached Polizzi. There 
is little variety in the road between Gangi and 
Polizzi, the country being chiefly cultivated with 
corn, and near the latter city planted with vines. 
During the day’s journey, I saw several towns, 
among the mountains to the right, namely, Geraci, 
St. Mauro, Petralia, Soprana, and Soltana; one of 
which was the ancient Petra,. mentioned by the 
classic authors. Near it is a celebrated spring, 
producing a salutary oil. I crossed the Himera 
Meridionalts. On approaching Polizzi, a striking 
view presents itself. The lofty Madonie moun- 
tains, sloping down in well cultivated. declivities ; 
beyond them an extensive range of heights reached 
as far as Monte Calogero, near Termine,: and 
Monte. Pellegrino, near Palermo; and: in the 
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wnidst, Polizzi, situated on an abrupt eminence, 
enlivened with the rays of a beautiful setting sun, 
presented one of the most pleasing scenes I have 
witnessed during my tour. Polizzi was of so little 
fame in former times, that even its original ap- 
pellation is unknown. Some have called it Po- 
lisium, from Polis Isidis, the city of Isis. At 
present, however, it can boast of no monument of 
antiquity. Some years ago a marble figure with a 
triple head, supposed to represent Isis, was pre- 
served under the baptismal font in the cathedral ; 
but it offended the piety of the late bishop, who 
caused it to be broken to pieces. After repeated 
inquiries, I could gain no intelligence respecting 
any remains of earlier date than the Saracenic or 
Norman, particularly the latter. The city, though 
now reduced in population, was once well in- 
habited. ' Its elevated situation renders it healthy; 
it commands a beautiful view; and its territory is 
productive, particularly of nuts and mushrooms, 
which grow on the Madonie mountains. These 
mountains, the Nebrodes of the classic writers; are 
‘iso rich ‘in aromatic and medicinal -herbs, and: an 
that account are much visited by herbalists.and 
botanists. I was received with the utmost hos- 
pitality at the Franciscan Conveut. 


Monday, July 5. Left Polizzi for: Termine, 
where I arrived in seven hours and a half. ‘The 
F ry 
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descent to the river is long and steep. I con- 
tinued for some way on the side of the Madonie 
monntains, which are richly wooded and well 
cultivated. Proceeded down a declivity to the 
Himera Septentrionalis, which falls into the sea 
near Termine. A neighbouring village afforded a 
delightful scene. Some old decayed trees, a rapid 
stream, rushing under a broken bridge ; cottages 
rising amidst festoons of vines, luxuriant orange 
groves, and the lofty range of the Madonie, as a 
back ground, composed a charming rural picture, 
which I would gladly have preserved by a drawing, 
had I not been prevented by the scorching rays of 
the sun. 


_. After crossing the Himera several times, and 
enjoying much wild mountain scenery, I turned to 
the Jeft, and soon entered the road, which I had 
before taken from Termine to Caltavoturo. 


Having dined at Caltavoturo, I mounted in my 
carriage, and at night reached Palermo, thus com- 
pleting, most prosperously, a journey of six 
-hundred and sixty-one miles. 


VOL. VI. bf 
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‘PALERMO AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Panormus, the original name of this city, is 
evidently Greek, and bears a double interpretation ; 
Totus portus, or Totus hortus. The first is gene- 
rally. adopted, as indicating the excellence of the 
port ; though from the altered state of the city 
and its vicinity, we cannot now say how justly it 
was applied. It was not known under any other 
appellation than Panormus, a strong proof that it 
derived its origin frown the Greeks; though from 
an ancient inscription in Chaldean characters, 
which was once preserved in the tower Baych, 
some have inferred that its primitive inhabitants 
were emigrants from Chaldea and Damascus. 
Fazellus dates_its foundation 3360 before Christ. 
Thucydides . records, . that, with. Soluntum and 
Motya, it. was. occupied by. the Phoenicians... . It 
afterwards. fell into the power of the Carthaginians; 
and,. before. the Punic war, was. considered as their, 
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capital in the island. It was then divided into 
two parts, the old and new. The latter was as- 
saulted and taken by the Romans, in the first 
Punic war: and soon after, the old city was com- 
pelled to surrender. After the defeat of the Car- 
thaginian general. Asdrubal, by Cecilius Metellus, 
it entered into an alliance with Rome, and obtained 
the honours and privileges of a free city. The 
Respublica Panhormitanorum appears in many old 
inscriptions, yet extant. One of these records the 
alliance with Rome, and the origin of the Pretor- 
ship ; and exhibits an eagle, as the arms of the 
city. Historians have commemorated the spirit 
of its female inhabitants, who, during a siege, when 
hemp was wanting, cut off their hair to make bow- 
strings for the archers. Panormus continued sted- 
fast in its connection with Rome; and when 
Syracuse was besieged, it tripled the supply of 
auxiliary succours, which the other confederate 
cities sent to Marcellus. Hence the verse of 
Silius Italicns :— a, | 


-* After the fall of the Roman empire, it became, 
in 515, subject to the Greeks of Constantinople. 
Under the reign of Justinian, it was seized by the 
Goths; but being recovered by Belisarius, it con- 
tinned a dependency of the Greek ‘empire, until 
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$26; when ‘it was reduced by the Saracens; who 
taade it their metropolis. After remaining in 
their power two-centuries, it. fell into the hands of 
the Normans; and, since that period, has been 
successively under the dominion of different 
nations. — | 


+ We can form an idea of the ports, theatre, and 
temples of Panormus, only from the descriptions 
‘of different authors, who wrote while they were 
in existence; for at present all the monuments of 
the Greek and Roman zras are swept away, ex- 
cept the collection of statues and inscriptions, pre- 
served in the Senate House. The two last, which 
survived the lapse of ages, were the towers called 
‘Baych and Pharat, of which Fazellus laments the 
destruction, in terms of grief and indignation :—- 


“ Que tandem et ipsa, prostratis ab imperitis 
ejus molibus in mercium artificumque officinas 
profanata est, miserrimo sané¢ ac flebili bonoruam 
omnium spectaculo, qui ante oculos nostros cerne- 
bamus admirande majestatis Panormitane non 
-eadavera; sed integra, et viva ipsa propugnacula, 
omnium que habet Italia, vetustissima, non injuria 
temporam collabi, neque ab hostibus subrui, sed ab 
‘ipsis improbis civibus, detestando etiam senatus 
‘consulti decreto prosterni.” ff ge ee 
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». There is not now even the slightest vestige af 
its ancient port, which entered into tbe heart. of 
the city, and conveyed vessels to'the very doors 
of the inhabitants. - 


The large bay of Palermo is formed by the 
Monte Catalfano, on one side, and Monte Pelle- 
grino, on the other. At the extremity ef this 
sweep, and under Monte Pellegrino, is the present 
port, with its mole, far inferior to the ancient, and 
by no means deserving the name of Panormus. 
Adjoming the city was the river Orethus, on the 
banks of which Asdrubal was defeated by Me- 
tellus. Its name is now changed to Admirati, 
from Georgio Admirato, who built the bridge by 
which: it is traversed. Monte Pellegrino, now 
much frequented from devotion to Sta Rosalia, is 
supposed to have been the site of Ercta, a strong 
castle, where the Carthaginians encamped. Of 
its local situation and peculiarities, Polybius has 
left a minute account :— 


““ Amilcar Barcas, the Carthaginian general, 
having wasted all the lands of the Brutii and the 
Locrians, steered hia course with the whole fieet 
to Sicily, and encamped in a certain place upon 
the coast, between Eryx and Panormus; whose 
situation was in all respects so advantageous, that 
an army nowhere could be lodged with more con- 
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venience or security. It was a rough and craggy 
mountain, rising from the plain ‘to a considerable 
height, whose top was more than a hundred stadia 
in circumference. The lands beneath the summit 
were rich in husbandry and pasture, refreshed by 
wholesome breezes from the sea, and not infested 
by any noxious beast. On every side stood préci- 
pices, not easy to be surmounted: and the space 
between them was so straight and narrow, that no 
great force was required to guard it. There was, 
besides, an eminence from the very top of the 
mountain, from whence, as from a watch-tower, 
every thing might be discerned, that was done in 
the plain below. The harbour that was near it 
was deep and spacious, and lay commodious for 
all vessels that were sailing towards Italy, from 
Drepanum or Lilybeum. There were three ways 
only of approaching this mountain; two on the 
side of the land, and the other towards the sea. 
In this post, Amilcar had the boldness to en- 
camp *.” aid 


_ At different epochs Palermo has held the rank 
of a metropolis. As it was the capital of the 
Saracens, we may readily account for many in- 
teresting and valuable monuments of that nation, 


Polybius, book i. chap. v, 
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still existing. .. The. palaces Zisa, Cuba, and Mare 
Dolce, were the habitations of the Saracen princes. 
The Zisa, together with a small. mosque adjoining, 
on the battlements of which some Saracenic in- 
scriptions appear, is in a perfect state of preserva: 
tion. An ambassador from Morocco, who. was 
here some time ago, was much struck with it, and 
said, the plan of the building was similar to thase 
of such edifices in his own. country... A large 
apartment, in the third story, he pronounced, to 
be the Council Chamber. The summit of. this 
edifice commands a striking view of the beautiful 
and fertile plain and garden of Palermo,..sur: 
rounded by lofty and majestic mountains, broken 
into the most picturesque forms, together. with 
the port, sea, &c. and the adjacent islands... The 
Cuba, now converted into a barrack for a. _regi- 
ment of cavalry, called Borgognini, is in .a.less 
perfect state of preservation than the Zisa, . bnt 
the summit is encircled with a much. longer in- 
scription. In the garden of Don *** di Napoli, 
not far distant, is an antique fountain, in extremely 
good condition, which is apparently..of. the.same 
date, and was probably an appurtenance. of the 
Cuba. Mare Dolce is without any..inscuiption, 
and more dilapidated than. the pther two ;, _Dnt,pat 
less curious. It encloses the remains of a bath, 
or stufa, with three arches, from whente~issued. 
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the: spring which supplied the Maumachia. The 
form is distinguishable, and great part of the wall 
is extant. 


_ The first entrance to Palermo, through the 
Porta felice, is very striking, as the whole extent 
of the city is caught at a single glance. The in- 
ternal disposition of the place is at once admirable 
and magnificent. Two streets, each a mile long, 
cross it at right angles ; and at the intersection is an 
octangular space, called Piazza Vighena, of regular 
architecture. From hence, the view to the north 
is terminated by the Porta felice and the sea, and 
to the south, by the Porta nuova, the mountains, 
and castle above Monreale. The pavement of 
the streets is flat, and the houses are lofty. Those 
in the Cassaro, being nearly uniform in height, 
form an avenue, striking from its length, with 
footways on each side. The best building in this 
range is the Palazzo Geraci; and the most striking 
defect in the street is the want of breadth, in pro- 
portion to the height of the houses. Here we 
see a vast concourse of people, and the best 
shops; and here only have we reason to say that 
Sicily is not depopulated. The circumference of 
the city is not above four miles. Some handsome 
gateways, extensive suburbs, and a number of new 
buildings, indicate the increase of the inhabitants. 
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The largest squares are those of the Palazzo, the: 
Pian odelia marina, and the space, occupied by a 
handsome fountain, near the senate-house. 


- The outward aspect of the palace is by no 
means prepossessing. It is partly old, in the 
Saracenic taste, and partly modern; in short it is. 
a piece of patchwork, without order, or architec- 
tural symmetry. Within, however, are several: 
good apartments, particularly the long gallery. 
Here are two fine antique brazen rams, of the 
natural size, brought, according to tradition, from 
Syracuse; where, with two others, they were: 
placed to indicate the direction of the wind, and 
one of the four made a bellowing noise, according 
to the quarter from which it blew. 


I have seen no city, of which the environs are 
so convenient, and, at the same time, so delight- 
ful, as those of Palermo. ‘The description given 
of it by Fazellus is at once brief and accurate. 
‘“‘ Palermo, the capital, is situated in a fruitful 
plain, and on a coast, which the ancients called 
pulchrum littus. On one side it is washed by the 
Mare Tyrrhenum; on the three others it lies open 
to an extensive plain, bounded by rugged and lofty 
mountains, entirely bare of trees. The circuit of 
this spacious plain is about twenty-five miles 5 
and, like an immense amphitheatre, fashioned by 
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the hand of nature, it affords the highest delight. 
to those who look down on it from some of the 
neighbouring eminences.” 


From the fertility and cultivation of its soil, 
this plain deserves the name of totus hortus; and 
the beauty of the coast merits no less that of 
pulchrum littus. Were I to describe, or paint, the 
charms of this delightful situation, I would take 
my post on the platform of the Saracen castle, 
Zisa. Here, at one glance, the eye embraces the 
whole circuit, and the grandest natural amphi- 
theatre I ever beheld. On one side, the city, 
which lies too low to be seen, except from an 
eminence, with its port and vessels; enclosed, on 
one hand, by the lofty mountain Pellegrino, where 
Sta. Rosalia has fixed her shrine; and, on the 
other, by Capo Zaffarano, the summit of which 
was crowned by the ancient city of Soluntum, like 
Palermo, inhabited by the Pheenicians; the beau- 
tiful intervening coast, leading to the Bagaria, 
behind which is the lofty mountain of St. Calo- 
gero, the more distant heights, near Cefali, and 
some of the islands. Turning towards the north; 
the spectator may trace the eastern side of this 
capacious amphitheatre, and admire the rugged 
and picturesque forms of the adjacent mountains, 
with the convents of Sta. Maria di Gesu, La 
Grazia, and Badia, seated on their declivities; tos 
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gether with the city of Monreale, surmounted by 
its Norman castle. He may then wander in ima- 
gination to the rich and luxurious retreat of the 
Benedictine monks, at St. Martino, buried in the 
recesses of the mountains, behind the Castellazzo. 
After surveying the remainder of this noble am- 
phitheatre, he may contemplate its cheerful, gay, 
and crowded arena: cheerful, from the fertility of 
the soil, and varied appearance of the cultivation ; 
gay, from the innumerable and glowing tints of 
its natural productions; and crowded, from the 
thickly scattered villas at the Colli, and in the 
more immediate vicinity of the city. 


The Benedictine convent at St. Martino, eight 
miles from Palermo, is a vast unfinished pile, sur- 
rounded by barren mountains, destitute of trees, 
and not enlivened by any gay object. It has a 
spacious library, and a museum, containing a few 
antiquities, such as inscriptions, vases, candelabra, 
and some good medals. A marble or alabaster 
vase, a candelabrum, and a small ivory tessera, 
with a Greek inscription, are the curiosities most 
worthy of attention. Here are some paintings, 
which the monks have gratuitously baptised by: 
the names of great masters. An apartment. has 
lately been fitted up with gaudy arabesque paint- 
ings, in a style little adapted to the simplicity of a 
convent. On the staircase and landing-place are 
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some fine specimens of the Sicilian marbles. To 
the hospitality of these fathers I was twice in- 
debted for a polite and liberal reception. 


_. The convent of Sta. Maria di Gesu, La Grazia, 
and Badia, are placed in very picturesque situa- 
tions; but it would be endless to describe the 
pleasing scenes which I discovered during my 
various excursions in the neighbourhood of Pa- 
lermo. The Bagaria, which I have already men- 
tioned; the Colli in the vicinity of the city, and 
the plain Jeading to Monreale, are the spots most 
frequented during the season of the Villeggiatura, 
and the most crowded with the villas of the 
nobility. Many of these structures are magni- 
ficent; but they want that nicety of finish and 
unity, to which an English eye is accustomed» 
even in the country retreat of a London citizen: 
Large piles of building seem to have been erected, 
merely to strike the eye of a spectator, without 
any regard to the comfort of the inhabitants. 
Begun on extensive and costly plans, many are 
left unfinished for want of funds to complete the 
original design. All the superior classes, from 
the‘ nobles to the mouks, seem to err in this 
respect; and from the capital, the miscalculating 
spirit. seems to have diffused itself through other 
parts. of the kingdom. Of: this, Catania, Noto, 
&c.: furnish abundant proofs; the palaces and 
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churches; still in an unfinished state, «are ‘very 
humerous. ‘To an English eye the mode ‘of build- 
ing appears slovenly and unstable; though ‘from 
the lightness of the stone, and the vicinity of the 
quarries, the expense is comparatively small. The 
abundance of streams and springs in the neighbour- 
hood of Palermo would furnish the means. of 
forming the most delightful gardens ; but for this 
species of decoration the inhabitants have no taste; 
the only ornaments of their extensive pleasure 
grounds are orange, lemon, and a few other kinds 
of fruit-trees. Many parts are happily situated 
for vegetation, as is sufficiently proved by the 
Flora; but the soil of the Bagaria is too shallow 
and rocky. 


With regard to the manners and habits of the 
Sicilians, too much is sacrificed to external shew 
and splendour, and too little attention paid to 
domestic comfort and economy ; indeed, the latter 
qualities are little known or cultivated in Sicily. 
The rich abandon their feuds and provincial cities, 
flock to the capital, and by following the general 
‘course of dissipation, plunge themselves in debt. 
Those who do not find an adequate demand for 
their expenditure at Palermo, resort to the still 
more luxurious capital of Naples. From: this 
thoughtless system we see tew opulent families, 
though the nobility are so numerous, that a 
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private cavaliere is.a being almost unknown. : ‘The: 
richest families, indeed, boast. of an immense 
revenue; but the principal: part of it is often 
absorbed in the payment of interest for debt.. A» 
small income, however, if well managed, and not: 
in the hands of a gambler, a race too numerous ‘in 
this island, would afford every necessary comfort; 
for the expense of living is reasonable. The 
number of horses and mules kept by many families 
is ridiculously great. 


As the ladies are generally prolific, many of 
the nobility have large families. Where this is 
the case, the scanty pittance of a younger son | 
consists of an allowance for clothes: and menus 
plaisirs, and his piatto, or board and lodging, in 
the paternal house, or after the father’s death, in 
the fraternal; for the right of primogeniture 
usually prevails. Most of the females, who are 
not fortunate enough to imcasarsi, or marry, are 
doomed to be incassate, or immured within the. 
walls of a-convent. Female education is, how- 
ever, here conducted on a much more liberal and: 
enlarged plan than in the other Italian cities, and: 
more according to the English mode. Young 
women are not doomed to spend their infancy and: 
youth in a cloister, and to wait till a husband’ 
knocks at the door of the cell, to conduct them to. 
the altar, without .any. previous acquaintatice; ot 
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regard to any consideration but a suitable rank, 
pertion,, and. connection. On the contrary, they 
are introduced into company, under the auspices 
of their mothers. Many young ladies of condition 
are at present the ornament of the societies in 
which they move, among whom I may mention 
the lively and amiable Donna Giovannina, the 
Geraci, the daughters of Pantellaria, and many 
others. I wish I could speak as favourably of the 
education and manners of the young men; but if 
I may judge of the principles inculcated in early 
youth, by the fruit they produce at the age of 
maturity, 1 may safely conclude, that there is a 
great defect either in the seed or the soil. The 
only ambition, and the whole occupation, of a 
young Palermitan of rank, seem to consist in in- 
voking the blind goddess at the faro table, and 
driving a phaeton. Between the hour when he 
retires to repose, and day-break, a scanty space 
intervenes. He rises a little time before dinner, 
strolls to the Café, returns to his piatto, and in the 
evening appears at the usual rendezvous, the 
Marina. Such are the habits of the distinguished 
youth at Palermo. When I blamed this system, I 
was asked, Che altro c'é da fare la mattina, che di 
stare al letto? “ What else can be done in the 
morning than to lie in bed?” If ease and indo- 
lence constitute happiness, this may be happiness ; 
but to make.it so, requires both habit and example. - 
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The Sicilians, both male and female, have 
natural and lively parts; and nothing but proper 
cultivation is wanting to render them equal, if not 
superior, to the more northern nations. Their 
amusements are on a very limited scale. Play is 
the deity, whose shrine is crowded with votaries, 
both day and night. In winter, the principal 
assembly is held at a casino, in the Piano di Bologna, 
which is maintained on an excellent plan, by an 
annual subscription. Here the principal nobility 
meet nightly on the most easy and friendly terms. 
During the summer months the assembly is re- 
moved to a temporary building at the Marina; for 
at that season, the places of rendezvous, amuse- 
ment, and general activity, are at the Marina. 
The universal rage for play has totally ruined the 
theatre. Palermo, however, from its beautiful 
situation, delightful rides and walks, pure and 
enlivening air; from the hospitality and politeness 
of its inhabitants, and the ease and freedom of 
their mode of life, may be esteemed one of the 
most pleasant Italian cities for the residence of a 
stranger. Here he readily becomes acquainted 
with the principal nobility, and partakes of every 
féte which they give. 


Away, then, with the idle tales which have 
been delivered in print, of Sicily and the Sicilians! 
The island has been depicted as a spot abounding 
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with daggers, where the traveller might expect to 
encounter a band, of robbers. in every. wood, and 
.eyery grove; its. inhabitants as little better than 
barbarians. Let a stranger reside a short time at 
‘Palermo, and familiarise himself with the natives. 
and he will be convinced that authors have con- 
demned them without a trial. For all former 
fables, he will say, with me, “ Credat Judzus 
Apella, non ego.” 





_ I have now only to add a few words on the 
public buildings and churches. The ancient, ca- 
thedral presents a rich exterior of Norman archi- 
tecture; sed fronti nulla fides; for the interior 
exhibits a bad specimen of the Sicilian taste. Its 
ruinous condition occasioned so disadvantageous ‘a 
transformation. Originally the inside corresponded 
with the exterior, was adorned with numerous 
granite and marble columns, and four porphyry’ 
tombs of Norman kings. At present it is un- 
finished: the columns, tombs, &c. all remain, bat 
altered in a.manner, which leaves no trace of the 
primitive style. The modern cathedral was, for- 
merly the church of the Jesuits. It is rich ja 
marble; but the architecture is defective. The 
church of St. Giuseppe is a fine building, and 
remarkable for. the size af its.columus. They are 
of Siciliap,.marble, each, in a single block;..aus 
eight, which, arg Jargerthan the resty.are. real 
VOL. VI. AA 
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magnificent. The church of St. Salvadore is in 
the shape of a rotundo, pleasing, but overloaded 
with party-coloured marbles. 


The church of St. Dominico contains a fine 
vase, and an ancient basso relievo of boys, over the 
baptismal font. According to a measurement 
made, and recorded on a marble tablet in the 
church, it is capable of containing eleven thousand 
nine hundred and eighteen persons. The columns 
are fine; but not equal in magnitude to those of 
St. Giuseppe. 


In regard to plan, the Olivella is, perhaps, 
superior to most of the churches in Palermo. It 
is now modelling, in a very elegant style of modern 
Arabesque painting and gilding: better adapted, 
perhaps, to a palace than to achurch. The Jight- 
ness and beauty of the design, however, relieves 
the eye, after surveying the other churches, so 
loaded with marbles and basso relievos. The ad- 
joining Oratorio exhibits a pleasing style, and 
good design. Sta. Chiara, Sta. Anna, and many 
others, are rich in marbles. Sta. Zita, the chapel 
of the Rosario, is adorned with many marble 
basso relievos, in compartments. The Oratorio is 
crowded with basso relievos, in plaster ; and con- 
taius a large picture, by Carlo Maratti. 


The old churches of the Saracen and Norman 
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era are. the church of Monreale, that in the 
palace, the Martorana, St. Cataldo, St. Giovanni 
Ermete. 


The only good pictures I have seen, are the 
Angelo Custode, in the church of St. Francesco, 
by Domenichino, the upper part cut off, and, 
according to report, stolen; a small piece, by 
Albert Durer, in the Casa Malvagna; and another, 
by the same hand, in the Casa Larderia. 
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SICILIAN ITINERARY. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Natiies of Places. Miles. 


Palermo to Ter- 
mine... Q@4 
C‘altavoturo . .18 


Alimena . . .18 


Castrogiovanni . 18 
Piazza s © FS 
Caltagirone . . 14 
Vittoria . . . 24 
Scoglietti, Came- 
rina, and Vit- 
toria . . .18 
Comiso and Vit- 
toma .. . 8 


Places of Lod ging. 


At the inn, good. 

Don Antonio Cipolla, Se- 
greto. 

Don Antonio Amico, Se- 
greto. 

Convent of the Padri Con- 
ventuali. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Don Santo Giudice, Segreto. 
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Names of Places. Miles. Places of Lodging. 


Sta. Croce . .10 Don [ppolito Rinzivillo, 
Segreto. 
Malta. . . .60 At Carletti’s. 
Gozo . . . .18 
From the shore to 
the city . . 4 
To the rock where 
thefungus grows 4 
Back to the sea 


beach . . . 8 
Capo Passaro 100 Casino del Principe Villa- 
3 dorata. 
Noto . . . .18 Convent of the Padri Con- 
ventuali. 
Noto Vecchio, and 
back . . . 14 
Palazzolo . .18 Convent of the Padri Os- 
servant. 
Vizzini =. . .12 Convent of the Padri Ago- 
stimlani. ~~ | 
The Lake of Len- 
tint. . . . 18 
Catania . . .18 Locanda del Leofante. 
Aci . . 12 A tolerable inn. . 


Alle Giarre . .10 A tolerable inn. 
Alla Castagna di 

cento Cavalli, 

and back . . 10 
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Names of Places. Miles. Places of Lodging. 
St. Nicolo del 

Arena . . .15 Ospizio de’ Benedittini. 
GrottodelleCapri 8 In the Grotto. 

Summit of /Etna 10 


Back tothe Grotto 10 
Bronte . . .18 A tolerable inn. 
Troina . . .18 Convent of Capucins. 
Nicosia . . .16 Ditto. 
Gangi. . . 12 
Polizzi . . .12 Convent of Padri Conven- 
tuali. 
Termine . 24 At the inn, good. 
Palermo . 24 
661 


THE END. 
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The Roman numerals refer to the volumes; and the Arabic figures 
refer to the pages of the two volumes. 
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Aci, town of, described, ii. 316. 

Adherlal, commander of the Carthaginian fleet, defeats the Romans, 
i. 33. 

“Kina, Mount, journey to, it. 313. Interesting account of, 318—-326. 

Agathocles, tyraut of Syracuse, plunders Egeste, ii. 24. The inhabi- 
tants barbarously treated by him, a, Potsoned, 25. 

Agrigentum, history of, ii. 90, ef seg. Described, g8-—120. ‘Taken 
by the Carthaginians, 23. Celebrated for a temple dedicated to 
Jupiter Olympus, 92. Described by Diodorus, 109. Its great 
opulence, 93, 94. Birth-place of Empedecles, 95. Spoiled of all 
its riches and glory by Hamilcar, the Carthaginian general, #. 
Raised to prosperity by Timoleon, 97. ‘Taken by the Romans, 
g8. By the Saracens, 2d. 

Alba, situation of, i. 361. Used by the Romans as a place of con- 
finement for distinguished prisoners, 76. Perseus king of Macedon, 
and his son Alexander, died here, ib. Formerly a Roman colony, 
305. 

Alcamo, account of, i. 59. 

Altcata, tour to, ii. 121. Site of the ancient Gela, 122. 

Amilcar, the Carthaginian general, taken prisoner and put to death, 
ll. 24. 

Amycle, ancient city of, destroyed by serpents, i. 110. 

Anagni, situation of, i. 318. Once the capital of the Hernici, 2. 
Its cathedral, 325. | 

Annibal, the Carthaginian general, called to the assistance of the 
Egestians, il. 21. Signalized his victories by the most barbarous 
cruelties, 22, 23. His death, 23. 

Annibal, surnamed the Rhodian, exploit of, ii. 31. ‘Taken by the 
Romans, 32. 

Appius Claudius, conquers Messina, Agrigentum, &c. n. 26. | 

Aguino, situation of, i. 279. Interesting to the antiquary for its 
numerous relicks, 283. 

Archius, a Corinthian, founded Syracuse, 11. 15. 
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Archit, 0 a ned ‘geometrician, re us warlike aia), 
obi es the Romans, to ‘aise the. siege of Syracuse, 3 ii. 37. Hie 









_ Arpiaaes . sisth-place: of Gains, Marius, and M. ‘Tollius Cicero, 
Ri a 380. - ’ Account of, 383, 394.5 - 
| Asdrubal, ihe Carthaginian ‘general, defeated ‘by the Romats, under 
_ Metellus, ii 29. tyck 
. Avala, town a described, i ii 139. ‘Sugar plantations i in its vicinity, ib. 
Beldel | Braghit, the site. of Selinunte, why? so called, ii. 80. : 
Belwedere, account of, 1. 223, 224, Situation: of the royal villa at, 
Benedetto, town of, i. 357-860. 
Benevenium, excursion to, i 78. . Te: origin, 160. Desoription o oft its 
triumphal arch, 161. _ 
| Lemans] journey of ‘Horses from Rome to, i. 167-—180. 
Cyjax20, excursion to, 1. 240. aay Calatia, , 241. : Description 
Catv, menor tion of, i. 246. 
Capo Castello, account of, i. 26. ~ ane _ 
Capri, description of, i. 188—196. . ‘Lhe residence of the Emperors 
Augustus and, Tiberius, 188. Anecdote of the latter Emperor, 
191, 192. Its wineés’in much estimation, 1 O4. Its ancient . 
guildings, 1Q5——200. . 
Capud, ancient and modeétn, i i. 148, 149. 
Catini, situation of, ii. 55. : oe? 
Carthusians, monastery of, delightful situation ‘of one, i. 808. 
Casamare, convent of, excursion to, i. - 289." “Remarks on, 286 Os 290. 
Caserta, tour to, 1. 223. - 
| para antiquities at, described, i. 2 18122, 
astel & Mare, account of, 1.182. © 
Castiglione, situation of, 1.48. Its. lake regarded as the cause ‘of bad 
air in. the plain. of Grosset, 448.0. 
Catania; ‘tour to, ii. 381. History of, 183-192. Entirely destroyed. 
by an earthquake in. 1690, 184. Its baths, 184, .187. Raa 
theatre, 185. Churches, 186, 188: Museum, ace | 
Cefalu, origin of, ii. 223. Its antiquities, 224; sae 
Cephatus, a celebrated: legislator of Corinth, 4,97. 
ceprano, site of the ancient-Fregella, i. 286. "Described, be 
Chalctdenses, the first settlers i in pachias } i. 212. a ae ee 
Charybdis, vortex of, ii. 209. ae : _ 
Cicero's Formianum, site of, i. 116. a 
Cinisi, town of, ii. 56. Plagitations o of manna in its ts neighbourhood; BT. 
Civrita @’ Antina, situation of, i. 839. Numerous inscriptions at,  indi- 
cative of its original splendour,’ 340. | S 
Claudion Emissary, celebrated work of the Emperor Claudius, 3 46. 
_ Bagployed:'30,000 men for eleveri years, $47. Reason’ for its ‘being 
ndertaken, i. Historical memorials relative to, $49.0 °° 
Colle, ‘situation of, i. 7. Remarkable for its manufagi f paper, i 
“Cyane, temple and fountain. of, H.162. eee 














Disiophghaie a a citizen of Enna, aincasied by. his slaves 
_ Demosthenes, anecdote of, ii 55, note. Defeated by the 
166—169. Put to death, i7t.- _ oe, 
Diana, termpie: ‘of, ti: 147;- ; nae a 

vepanum, see TRAPANI. sey | os 
ete: Caius, gains the first naval victory for Rome, i ii. 7 
Elta, description of, i. Ble 32.  ccount: of its iron fines, 24. 
Enna; history of, ii. 247-250. Taken and Pe. Det tlgves,'4e 
Ennus, heads: the Sicilian slaves in a revolt, ii. 42. eats: the Bo, 

“mans in four successive battles, #2. .. His death, Pigs a 
_Epopeus, a mountain in Ischia, convalsion‘of, i, 218." “Compated to | 

{tna in minature, 216. 

Etruscan architecture, remains of, the most remarkable at Volterra, 


i. 9. | 

Felicini, Conie, uminured in a dungeon at V. olterra fifieen years, i. 16. 

Ferentino, situation of, 1.308. Numerots i ulead at, BFE o 
Its church, 310. Singular stone at,. $15. 

_ Fond, town of, i 1 105... | 

Fregellee, see ‘CEPRANO. | | | 

Fresco pairitings, one of Christ, at Siena, excellent, i i. 4. 

Frusinone, described, i. 306. 

Fucine Lake, frequent inundations of, i. 347. Sudden-rise wand ‘All 
never Seely explained, 348. Celebrated naval engagement 

_ on, 350—~-353. ce CLAUDIAN EMIssary. | | 

Furce Caudine, is geedetes never exactly ascertained, 3 i. 153. His. | 
torical event recorded by Livy, 15 4-157. Nee 













ae 


Galba, ice born, i. 103. 
Gela, ‘who. founded by, ii. 17. T on. by ie Carthaginians, 28. 
Gellias, a native of Agri entum,. anecdotes of, i. 94, : 
Germano, St. auicient fy: asinam,. account of, h 268.. “Its ce preted 
monastery described, d, 271.0 + . : 
Girgenti, see AGRIGENTUM.. | 
Grotto, curious one at Spelunca, i.: 109. : | eee 
Grosseto, tour to, i. 1.» Road to, described; 62, 63. ee 
Gozo, island of, 11-292. Seppe bys some 10 have been the abi 
tation of oe aoe cs ' 















“ti. 35. ae 
ee so of i ii. 35. “The e birthplace 0 of the celebrated c co 
WS, 10. fs poe 
Himera, taken, b re Carthaginians, ii, 925° T hres 
_inhabitants, oflered to, the manes of Amilear, if, 
‘Horace, j journey of,.frony Ror , 
| “undertaken, 1¢ Me eee Si ae igh 
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Imilcon, undertakes the défence of Lilybseura against the Romans, 
ti. 30. Repulsed in an assault, 81. Defeats the Romans, 32. 
Driven from the island of Pantaleone, by Dionysius, 70. 

Ischia, tour to, i. 210. Description of, 210, ef seq. Supposed to 

have been separated from the continent by some natural convul- 
sion, 211. grabo's account of it, 212. “The Chalcidenses the 

“first settlers in, 213. Beautiful pi ispects-from where best taken, 
219. 

Isernia, anciently Hsernia, description of, i. 227—231. Singular 

_ festival held here in honour of St. Cosma, and St. Domianéd, 231 
~~238. ee fai 

Isola, excursion to, 1.289. Situation of, 298. ‘Celebrated for the 
villas d® Cicero, Atticus, and Marcus, 294. 7 

Isptca, description of the valley of, ii. 180, 131. Grottos in, 133. Its 
singular castle, 0. | 

Hay, approach of spring in, the most delightful season of the year, 
1. 6. 


7 L 
La Trappe, order of, i. 289." Account of a convent of, at Casamare, 


289—202. | | _ 
ais, the celebrated courtezan, where born, ii 55." Anecdotes of, il. 
Her death, 56. : oe 
Leontium, described by Polybius, ii. 180. Its. present situation, 182. 
Lilyleum, besieged by the Romans, ii. 30—35. Surrenders, 35. 
Liris, river, description of by classical writers, i. 141, 142. 
Lutatius, defeats the Carthaginian general Hanno, ii. 35. 


M 


Malta, the ancient M elita, excursion to, 268. History and descrip~ 
tion of, 260, et seg. : | 
Marcellus, conducts an army into Sicily, ii. 37. Besieges Syracuse, 
%. ‘Takes it by stratagem, 39. Sheds tears on entenng iis walls, 
Pei reflecting on its past magnificence and fallen state, 144. 
_Commemorated by Livy, ib. The Syracusans erect a statue of 
bronze. to his memory, 40. 7 
Marius Caius, interesting narrative of, i. 131—136. 
Marsala, situation of, ii. 71. = 
| Megara, site of, described, ii. 176. . Bie. 2 
Adessina, anciently Zancle, founded:by pirates, 11.17, 202. Adéé unt 
_ of its inhabitants by Thucydides, 203. Its present appearance, il. 
Churches, 205. Faro of, described by Virgil, 206—208. 
Metellus, defeats Asdrubal at Palermo, it. 29. nye fe 
Minturne, situation of, i. 137. Ae a 
Mons Eryx, a mountain, celebrated for a tem ple on its top dedicated 
to Erycinian Venus, ii. 68. ae eee 
Donte Argentaro, account of, i. 57. Supposed formerly to have 
_ been an island, 62. Sete ee ne ee 
Motite Casino, monastery of, i: 270, 271. , 
Morrea, deautifal situation of, 1. 838. : ty teen's ane 
Mosaic pavement, magnificent one in the cathedral at Siena,’ i. 4. 
- Deseription‘ofone at Capri, i, 198. How discovered, ib. © 


INDEX. 


N 


Nicias, defeated by the Syracusans, ii. 166—170. Anecdote of, by 
Polybius, 171. His death, 7. 

Nicolo, St. a mountain in Ischia, the Epopeus of the ancients, i. 216. 
See Eporeus. 

Noto, tour to, iil. 121. Its museum, 136. Curious relick near, 7. 
Its former and present situation described, 138, 139. 

Nucera, formerly a Roman colony, i. 202. Description of an an- 
cient church near it, 201. 


O, Liteilo,, situation of, i. 61. 
Ortygia, ancient city of, see SyRAcusE. 


P 


Palagonia’s, Prince of, villa described, ii. 280. 

Palazzolo, celebrated for its magazine of snow, ii. 306. 

Palermo, ori inalty called Panormus, account of, 838—348. Bay 
of, 341. Described by Polybius, #6. By Fazellus, 345. Palaces, 
343. Convents, 347, $48. Manners and habits of its inhabitants, 
349—352. 

Palestrina, anciently Preneste, acgount of, i. 392, 393. 

Pantaleone, island of, ancienily Mot a, ii. 70. The Carthaginians 
driven out by Dionysius at the head of 80,000 men, id. 

Piedimontc, sccnery around, singularly beautiful, i. 243. 

Pomarancie, visit to, i. 16. 

Populonia, description of, i. 42—46. 

Porto Ferrajo, account of, i. 22. Anecdote of a soldier at, 33. 

Puolo, situation of, i. 185, 186. 

Pyrrhus, undertakes the cause of the Sicilians, ii. 25. Confines the 
Carthaginians to Lilybeum, 7d. Adored by the Sicihans for his 
military actions, but excites their anger and contempt by a series 
of unpopular acts, 2. Pursued in his retreat by the Mamertins, 
id. Slays a distinguished Mamertin in single combat, ii. 26. 


R. 


Rio, town of, i. 4 Iron mines near, account of, i. 
Ruselle, ruins of the ancient city of, described by Cluverius, i. 64 


S. 


Sarcophagus, marble, at Agrigentum, universally admired, il. 114. 

Satt¥Fhia, its present state, 1. 51, 52, 

Sciacca, its agreeable situation, ii. 85. Formerly celebrated for its 
medicinal springs and baths, 20. : 

Segeste, founded by Aineas, ii. 62, Situation of, 2. The celebrated 
temple at, described, 59, 60. 

Selinunte, taken and destroyed by the Carthaginians, ii. 22. Its re- 
mains described, 78, 79. 

Sicily, anciently called Trinacria, history of, ii. 5, e¢ seg. Originally 
inhabited by the Cyclops and Lestrigons, 11. Celebrated moun- 
tains ih, description of by Diodorus Siculus, 8,9. Admeasure- 
ment of, by Cluverius, 10. Invaded by the Carthaginians, 22. 
By the Romans, 26. Entirely under their sway, 41. Information 
respecting, where best found, 50. Sugarsplant originally cultivated 


INDEX, 


in, 139. Remarks on the manners asd habits of its inhabitants, 
349-353. Portrait of a peasant of, 296, : 
Stena, description of i. 1—6. Eligible gummer residence, 1. Dis- 
tes precedency with Florence as a school of earl pasting, 2. 
Incienion account of its cathedral, 3. Formerly..a Roman 
colony, 5. a 
Sura, account of, i. 299. Originally a Roman colony, é. Its Mébttge, 
301. Castle of, 337. : 

Sorrento, situation of, i. 183. ts wines celebratéd by Pliny, 2. 

Stabie, description of, 181. - : , 

Silessa, a city of great i ne desctiption of, i. 245, 146). 

Syracuse, tour to, ii. 121. Founded by Archias, 40, Authenticated 
by Strabo and Thucydides, 141. high ote of, 146, ef seg. 
Invaded by the Athenians, whom they defeat, 165—171. 

T : 

Taormina, sitbation of, described by Fazellus, ik 194, 195. Its 
theatre, 196. , Church, 199. 

Tedno, description of, i. 264. Formerly a city of importance, 254. 
Nomerous inscriptions at, 249, cf seg. In ancient and modein 
times the scene of miracles, 261. , 

Terme, built by the Carthaginians, ii. 23. 

'Ferranova, situation of, ii. 124. Supposed by Cluverius to be theys 
site of the ancient Gels, i. 

Tiberius, anecdotes of, i. 108, 191. Site of his villas, 195. Joy of 
the Roman people at his death, 196. 

Tilur, interestiiyg description of, i. 389. The retreat of Zenolna, 
queen of Palmyra, 391, 392. _ 

Ltmoleon, sent to the assistance of the Syracusans, u. 21. Establishes 
wholesome laws for their government, 24, 97. His death, 97. 
Jrepam, the ancient Drepanum, rendered interesting by the verse of 

Virgil, ii. 64-—67. _ 
Trumphal arch at Beneventum, superior to any in Rome, i, 160, 
Tyndaris, its rerhains described, ii. 217-219,” 


Vv 
\ Mad . aly v4 
Vallone det Byforna; sceotint of,.5. 248. » 
Venafro, situation of; i. 225. Its neighbourhood celebrated by the 
ancients for its oil, i. : 
Via Appia, journey on, i. 78—166.' Esteemed the grandest of all the 
Roman ways, 78. & ” 
Via Latina, journey on, 1. 245—8e",, Continued, 306307. 
Vittoria, account of, il. 127. nye ' : 
Valterra, how situated, i. 8,9. “Mieajte of the ancient town de- 
scribed by Strabo, 8. nofe. {ts archit ‘ctare and sculpture examined, 
Q—12. Baths, 13. Palages, 14. Churches, #. 
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4 
Zancle, ancient city of, see Mzssina. , 


